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CHAPTER  I. 

Section  I. — Of  Birds  in  general. 

.A.S  we  proceed  from  the  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  to  in- 
quire into  that  of  the  feathered  race,  which  conftitutes 
the  fecond  great  clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find 
nature  in  this  departmetlt  poffefling  the  fame  vivifying 
power.  Here  Ihe  feems  ftill  more  prolific,  and  more  di- 
Verfified  in  her  operations.  Whether  we  examine  her 
produftions  in  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  fea,  we  find  nd 
fpace  unoccupied,  nor  mark  indicating  that  her  powers 
are  exhaulled  or  fatigued.  In  all  her  families  of  qua- 
drupeds, birds,  infefts,  and  fifhes,  flie  fports  with  unabat- 
ing luxuriancy,  and  teems  with  fecundity.  The  natu- 
ralifl;,  in  every  ftep  he  advances  in  his  inquiries,  meets 
with  multiplied  and  irreliflible  evidences  of  the  exiftence 
of  a creative  mind.  The  power,  wifdom,  and  munificence 
of  the  great  parent  of  the  univerfe,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes- acquainted  with  their  effe£ls,  begin  to  force 
VoL.  II.  A.  themfelves 
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themfelves  upon  liis  mind,  with 'all  the  energy  of  convic- 
tion. 

Thus,  Nature  Is  filent'only  to  thofe  who  know  not  how 
to  interrogate  her.  To  the  man  of  an  inquifitive  mind, 
Ihe  offers  ample  inftrudlion,  with  regard  to  the  rank  he 
holds  in  the  works  of  creation,  to  the  materials  of  his 
enjoyment,  to  the  number  and  variety  of  thofe  creatures 
which  he  is  deftined  to  govern;  and  while  fne  thus  dlf- 
plays  before  him  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  flie  alfo 
leads  him  to  a knowledge  of  that  Being  to  whom  he  o ^ .‘S 
them  *. 

Hencej  the  ftudy  of  nature,  by  enlarging  our  ideas  of 
his  works,  and  by  exalting  our  veneration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  advances  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and 
enforces  the  obligations  of  virtue.  It  is  attended  alfo 
with  numbcrlefs  other  benefits  to  human  life  ; and  it  is 
only  among  men  of  little  genius,  and  lefs  application, 
that  it  has  appeared  a dry,  frivolous,  aud  idle  employ- 
ment f.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  a rude  to  a ci- 
vilized ftate,  the  knowledge  and  domeflication  of  animals 
have  always  been  deemed  an  important  mra  in  its  hiflory, 
and  have  operated  with  decifive  influence  on  the  condition 
of  man.  Without  the  miniflry  of  animals,  his  operations 
on  nature  around  him  are  extremely  feeble  and  limited, 
many  of  the  animals  being  naturally  fuperior  to  him  in 
fize,  courage,  and  flrength.  Without  this,  his  dominion 
over  them  mull  prove  rather  nominal  tlian  real  : He  is  a 
mafler  without  fervants  ; a monarch  who  has  no  fub- 
jeftst. 

If,  from  the  minilky  of  quadrupeds,  man  derives  his 
mofl  confiderable  affillance  in  muntaining  his  influence 

over 
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over  the  foil,  it  is  to  the  feathered  race  he  is  indebted  for 
many  of  his  pleafures,  and  for  his  mod  innocent  enjoy- 
ments : among  them  he  has  friends  of  z,ealous  and  fteady 
attachment,  and  few  enemies  of  any  force  or  inveteracy. 
The  race  of  birds  feems  peculiarly  formed  by  the  hand  of 
nature  to  pleafe  his  fenfes.  By  the  richnefs  and  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours,  the  melody  of  their  voices,  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  form,  they  charm  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  and  foothe  his  ear,  delight  and  captivate  his 
imagination.  thefe  qualities,  tliey  invariably  afford 

him  pleafure,  whether  he  contemplate  the  melodious 
grove,  the  fereaming  precipice,  or  the  noify  forefl : by 
thefe  they..chcer  his  folitnde;  they  animate  and  adorn  the 
feenes  of  nature.  The  examination  of  their  inftinids  for 

N 

the  purpofes  of  preferring  the  life  of  the  individual,  or 
of  perpetuating  the  fpecies  ; their  attachments,  their  a- 
verfions,  the  whole  of  their  manners  and  economy,  afford 
fubjcdl  of  admiration,  and  prefent  views  of  the  wifdom 
of  Providence,  equally  pleafing  and  inftrudHvc  *.  Tliofe 
who  enjoy  the  leifure  of  a country  life,  might  innocently 
relieve  the  burden  of  many  a vacant  hour,  did  they  direct 
to  the  works  of  nature  that  inquifitive  fpirit  which  is  too 
often  exercifed  in  trivial  and  officious  refearches  into  the 
conduct  of  their  neighbours.  While  they  thus  found  a 
harmlefs  and  agreeable  employment  for  their  talents,  they 
would  relieve  fociety  of  two  very  confiderable  evils, — 
idlenefs  and  flander. — There'  are  others  who  are  invited 
to  this  fludy,  by  ftill  more  urgent  motives.  Such  as 
praclife  the  arts  that  are  imitative  of  nature.  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture,  cannot  be  fuccefsful  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  originals  from  which  their 
imagery  is  drawn.  Men  of  a fludious  and  fedentary  life, 

A 2 in 
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in  fearching  for  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  their  minds, 
pay  a necellary  conclefcenfion  to  human  weaknefs.  Thefe^ 
amid  the  inhabitants  of  the  grove,  might  innocently  be- 
guile the  dream  of  life,  and  find  an  ufeful  relaxation 
from  the  feverity  of  wifdom.  The  world  is  the  theatre 
on  which  all  men  are  deftined  to  be  employed  and  amuf- 
ed ; and  they  cannot  be  fufficiently  interelled  in  the 
fceues  that  are  cjifplayed  before  them,  who  are  altoge- 
ther unacquainted  with  the  objects  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  “ The  mere  uninformed  fpeftator  paffes  on 
“ in  gloomy  folitude ; while  tiie  naturalift,  in  every 
“ plant,  in  every  infe6l,  and  in  every  pebble,  finds  fome- 
“ thing  to  entertain  his  curiofity  and  excite  his  fpecula- 
“ tion 

With  all  thefe  allurements,  the  fcience  of  Ornithology 
has  been  but  little  ftudied,  and  is  far  from  having  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  knowledge  of 
quadrupeds  has  been  carried.  Of  two  thoufand  different 
fpecies  of  birds,  which  Linnaeus  fuppofes  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  his  computation  is  perhaps  far  below  their 
adtual  number,  fifteen  hundred  are  all  that  are  yet  known  ; 
and  many  of  thefe  have  been  but  lately  and  imperfectly 
deferibed.  The  different  fpccies  of  quadrupeds  do  not 
much  exceed  two  hundred  ; a large  proportion  of  thefe 
are  generally  found  adjacent  to  the  places  where  writers 
have  deferibed  them.  The  birds  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous than  the  animals  of  the  firfl  clafs,  but  are  alfo 
fubjeCt  to  much  greater  varieties,  and  lefs  confined  in  their 
habitation.  It  is  a rule  wdiich  Nature  feems  to  have 
piefcribed  to  herfelf,  that  the  fmaller  her  progeny  is,  the 
more  numerous  and  diverfified  does  fbe  produce  it.  The 
larger  animals,  which  procreate  feldom,  and  in  fmall 

numbers, 
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numbers,  have  but  few  Ipecies  nearly  allied  to  them  ; 
while  the  fmaller  are  related  to  many  kindred  tribes,  and 
each  fpecies  is  fubjedl  to  much  variety  Agreeable  to 
this  rule,  birds,  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  number, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fiz.e,  are  infinitely  more  varied 
in  the  fame  fpecies,  than  even  the  leffer  quadrupeds.  In 
the  latter  clafs,  too,  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
the  female  is  generally  fo  flight  as  to  occafion  but  few 
miilakes  ; whereas,  among  birds,  the  female  is  often  fo 
dikinguifhed  from  her  mate,  both  by  fize  and  colour, 
that  fome  eminent  naturalifts  have  miftaken  them  for 
different  fpecies,  and  have  arranged  thejn  accordingly. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  dlvifion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  an  individual  of 
each  fpecies  will  not  fuffice  ; two,  and  fometimes  four  of 
the  fame  kind,  mull  come  under  the  infpeclion  of  the 
naturallll,  becaufe  the  young  are  frequently  different 
from  the  adult  of  the  fame  kind.  If,  then,  there  are 
two  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  birds,  the  naturalill 
who, would  defcribe  them  accurately  muff  have  examin- 
ed eight  thoufand  individuals.  Befidcs  this  circumflance, 
there  are  many  other  diveruties  produced  by  climate  and 
food,  by  dorneftication  and  captivity,  by  natural  and  forc- 
ed migrations.  All  thefe  obfiacles  combine  together 
againfl  the  Ornithologift,  and  increafe  the  difficulty  of  his 
labours,  when  confidered  merely  in  the  light  of  a nomen- 
clator,  whofe  foie  province  it  is  to  diftingullh  the  animals 
from  each  other,  and  to  affign  them  their  names.  How 
hard,  then,  mull  his  talk  prove,  when  he  attempts  to  de- 
lineate their  manners  and  detail  their  oeconomy  I 

The  quadruped  is  in  fome  degree  fixed  in  his  refidence, 
and  therefore  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  climate 

in 
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in  which  he  Is  produced:  Hence,  by  knowing  the  contI-. 
nent,  or  part  of  the  continent,  where  he  refides,  you  ob- 
tain fome  general  outlines  to  direft  you  in  giving  his 
particular  hiftory.  With  regard  to  the  bird,  even  this  Is 
wanting  : His  faculty  of  traverfing  a vail  fpace  in  a fhort 
time,  renders  him  almoft  independent  of  climate.  A re- 
gular fupply  of  food  is  the  principal  circumftance  that 
determines  his  habitation ; and  as  that  is  procured,  at 
different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  very  diftant  quarters  of 
the  world,  you  are  obliged  to  follow  his  route,  and  ex- 
amine his  manners  in  all  the  remote  regions  through 
which  he  paffes.  To  furnifli  a hiflory  of  birds,  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  quadrupeds,  mull,  on  thefe  accounts,  ne- 
ceffarlly  prove  the  w'ork  of  ages  ; and  from  thefe  caufes, 
il/.  Buffon  juftly  alTerts,  that  the  number  and  cliaradlers 
of  birds  are  flill  in  an  ocean  of'obfcurity  *. 

In  travelling  through  this  multifarious  group,  we  fliall 
avail  ourfelves  of  every  light  that  may  prevent  our  wan- 
dering, and  freely  confult  every  writer  of  authority  who 
has  already  arranged  or  deferibed  this  part  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds  comprehends 
two  diftindl  objedls  : Firjl^  the  difcoverlng  and  clalfifica- 
tlon  of  every  individual,  and  affignlng  it  a name  ; and, 
fccondlj.  The  deferibing  its  manners  and  oeconomyf.  The 
firft,  which  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  fubjedl,  is  alfo 
the  lead  agreeable  : it  Is  dry,  mechanical,  and  incomplete. 
The  fecond  exhibits  new  pictures  to  the  imagination ; 
and,  by  leading  to  the  difeovery  of  final  caufes,  opens  de- 
lightful views  of  the  oeconomy  of  Nature,  and  of  tlie  wif- 
dom  of  Providence.  Both  are  neceffary  to  thofe  who 
would  underftand  this  fclence  in  its  utmoft  extent ; both, 
accordingly,  have  been  attempted  by  Ornithologills,  in 
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thofe  fyftems  which  they  have  compofed,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain this  department  of  nature. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  hiflory  of  ornithology,  at  va- 
rious periods,  wefind  it  in  three  different  flages  of  improve- 
ment. To  the  firfl  of  thefe  it  was  brought  by  Ariflotle  and 
FUny\  who  are  almoft  the  only  authors  of  antiquity  who 
feem  to  have  direfted  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  fci- 
ence.  They,  however,  contented  themfelves  with  feizing 
upon  the  great  outlines  of  natural  knowledge  ; paffmg  by 
what  appeared  trivial  or  common,  they  dvvelt  principally 
on  w'hatever  was  new,  marvellous,  or  aftonifliingf.  Like 
hiftorians  who  defcribe  the  operations  of  a campaign, 
they  have  charadlefifed  the  generals,  but  left  it  to  meaner 
hands  to  carry  the  muller-roll.  Defpifing  the  minutiae 
of  a dry  detail,  they  amufe  the  reader,  and  warm  his  ima- 
gination, not  unfrequently  at  the  expence  of  truth.  The 
moderns,  w'ho,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  refumed  this 
fubjecl,  have  treated  'it  in  a manner  totally  different : 
They  have  divided  birds  into  their  different  Orders^  Ge- 
nera and  Species,  according  as  they  appeared  analogous, 
either  froiu  their  habits  or  external  form.  By  thus 
claffing  together  birds  refembling  each  other,  in  one  di- 
llin£l  family,  they  have  facilitated  this  ifudy,  and  given 
the  fubje£l  a fcientific  arrangement. 

Their  f\-(lems,  though  ufeful  to  the  profound  natu- 
ralifl,  prove  tedious  and  uninterefllng  to  the  ordinary 
reader ; They  prefent  to  him  a dry  detail  of  names  ; a 
fatiguing  repetition  of  colours,  (hades,  fize  and  (hapes  of 
limilar  animals,  which  he  may  have  recourfe  to  as  a 
dictionary,  but  which  mufl  unavoidably  difgufl,  fliould 
he  attempt  a continued  perufal.  Their  fucceffors,  in 
later  times,  with  that  judgment  and  good  fenfe  which 
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they  have  carried  into  every  department  of  fclencc,  havfc 
endeavoured  to  unite  thefe  different  aims.  They  have 
joined  the  hiftory  of  their  manners  and  economy  to  feien- 
tihe  arrangement ; They  have  blended  the  dry  details  of 
the  nomenclator  with  the  more  entertaining  difplays  of 
tlie  life  and  converfation  of  thefe  animals,  that  are  worthy 
of  the  philofopher  or  hiftorian. 

M Belon,  a French  author,  is  the  firft  among  the  mo- 
derns v.'ho  applied  himfelf  to  this  ftudy,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  lather  of  fyftematic  ornithology  §.  By  ar- 
ranging fuch  birds  into  feparate  orders  and  families,  as 
he  deemed  analogous  in  their  manners  or  external  cha- 
racters, he  exalted  his  fubjecl  to  the  dignity  of  a fcience. 
Were  we  to  judge  of  him  by  the  extent  of  his  travels  in 
EtiropCy  Afia^  and  Africa^  undertaken  at  his  own  expence, 
we  could  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  him  an  eager  inquirer 
into  nature.  His  work,  however  incomplete  it  may  now 
appear,  yet,  confidering  the  infancy  in  which  he  found 
the  fcience,  difplays  confiderable  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
and  entitles  the  author  to  no  fmall  degree  of  reputation. 
If  he  has  marked  out  the  way,  and  cleared  it  of  its  moll 
flriking  difficulties,  we  ow'e  him  much  ; for  it  is  certain- 
ly eafier  to  make  advances  in  a path  that  has  already 
been  trod  by  others,  than  to  venture  through  the  unex- 
plored wild,  lying  hill  in  primeval  confufion. 

After  the  year  1555,  in  which  Bclon  publiffied  his 
liillory  of  birds,  he  was  immediately  fuceeded  by  a long 
lill  of  wuiters,  w’ho  followed  or  improved  his  fyllem. 
GeJ'ner  in  Switzerland,  Aldrovandus  in  Italy,  yohnjlon  in 
Holland,  publiffied  each  a fyllem  of  ornithology.  P'ew 
additions,  however,  of  any  importance,  w'erc  made  to  the 
natural  hiltory  of  birds,  till  the  appearance  of  our  coun- 
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tryman,  the  Hon.  Francis  Willoughby.  He  feems  to  have 
been  impelled  to  the  lUidy  of  nature  by  the  original  bent 
of  a ftrong  genius,  which  his  ample  fortune  enabled  him 
to  indulge.  His  travels  were  extenfive,  and  his  know’- 
ledge  proportioned  to  his  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 
Though  he  died  at  an  early  period,  he  had  figured  and 
defcribed  a greater  number  of  birds,  and  with  more  accu- 
racy, than  any  former  naturalill.  His  papers  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  preceptor  Mr.  Ray^  and  were  publifhed 
in  1678.  To  him  they  are  probably  Indebted  for  that 
excellent  arrangement,  which  conftitutes  the  chief  merit 
of  a work,  which  is  acknowledged,  at  the  prefent  day,  to 
be  the  moft  valuable  on  this  part  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

It  is  by  his  fyftem,  as  far  as  method  and  arrangement 
are  concerned,  that  we  fliall  be  chiefly  guided  in  the  fol- 
lowing hillory  of  birds  ; adopting,  however,  the  late  im- 
provements made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Pennant.  We  fliall 
here  fubjoin  what  this  author  advances  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ray's  arrangement,  in  his  pi'eface  to  a fmall  treatife,  inti- 
tuled 'The  Genera  of  Birds,  which  he  publiflied  in  1773. 

“ Mr.  Ray,  and  his  illuftrious  pupil  the  Hon.  Francis 
Willoughby,  affumed  Belon's  plan  ; but,  with  great  judge- 
ment, flung  into  their  proper  ftations,  and  proper  genera, 
thofe  which  he  had  confufedly  mixed  together.  They 
formed  the  great  divifion  of  terreftrial  and  aquatic  birds; 
they  made  every  fpecies  occupy  their  proper  place,  con- 
fulting  at  once  exterior  form,  and  natural  habit.  They 
could  not  bear  the  aflfefted  intervention  of  aquatic  birds 
in  the  midft  of  terreftrial  birds.  They  placed  the  laft  by 
themfelves,  clear  and  diftin£l  from  thefe  whofe  haunts 
and  economy  were  fo  different.’’ 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  this  fyftem 
of  our  countrymen.  It  is  a difagreeable  and  invidious 
talk  to  expofe  the  defeds  of  other  methodifts,  who  may 
VoL.  II,  B have,' 
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Iiave,  in  many  rcfpefts,  great  merit.  I leave  this  to  the 
peevlfti  malignity  of  the  minute  critics  ; therefore  lhall 
only  acknowledge  the  fources  from  which  I draw  the  ma- 
terials of  the  prefent  work.” 

“ Mr.  Ray's  general  plan  is  fo  judicious,  that  to  me  It 
feems  fcarcely  poflible  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  the 
better  ; yet,  notwdthftanding  he  was  In  a manner  the 
founder  of  fyftematic  zoology,  later  difcovcries  have  made 
a few  improvements  on  his  labours.  My  candid  friend 
Linnccus  will  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I in  part  negleft  his 
example  ; for  I permit  the  land-fowl  to  follow  one  an- 
other, undivided  by  the  water-fowd,  the  Grallce  and  /in^ 
feres  of  his  fyftem  ; but,  in  my  generical  arrangement,  I 
moft  punftually  attend  to  the  order  he  has  given  in  liis 
feveral  divilions,  except  in  thofe  of  his  Anferes,  and  a few 
of  his  Gralla.  For,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Brijfon,  I 
make  a dlftinft  order  of  water-fow’l  with  pinnated  feet, 
placing  them  between  the  waders,  or  cloven  footed  wa- 
ter-fowl and  the  web-footed.  Theoftrich,  and  land  birds 
with  wings  ufeiefs  for  flight,  I place  as  a diftinfl  order. 
The  Trumpeter  (Pfophia  of  Linnaeus')  and  the  Buftards, 
I place  at  the  end  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  : All  are 
land-birds  : The  flrll  nmltiparous^  like  the  generality  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe  ; the  laft:  granivorous,  fwift  run- 
ners, avoiders  of  w^et  places  ; and  both  have  bills  fome- 
what  arched.  It  mufl  be  confefled,  that  both  have  legs 
naked  above  the  knees,  and  the  lall,  like  the  waders,  lay 
but  few  eggs.  They  feem  ambiguous  birds,  that  have 
affinity  with  each  other  ; and  it  is  hoped,  that  each  natu- 
ralifl:  may  be  indulged  the  toleration  of  placing  them  as 
fuits  his  own  opinion.” 

To  the  fix  orders  of  the  feathered  race,  which  Linnectis' 
lays  down  in  his  fyftem  of  nature,  we  have  added  three 
other  orders,  which  may  be  confidered  as  fubdivifious  of 
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his  [Anferes  et  GrafLt)  ducks  and  waders,  as  explained 
the  following  table. 


7'abLE  of  arrangement^  exhibiting  the  different  Orders  of 
Birds,  and  their  Correfpondence  ipith  the  LInnaean 
Syjieni. 


Division  I. 
Land-Birds. 


Order. 

I.  Rapacious,  Accipitres  of 

II.  Pies,  Picae. 

III.  Gallinaceous,  Gallinae. 

< ly.  Collumbine,  PalTeres. 

V.  PafTarine,  PalFeres. 

VI.  Stnithious, 


Division  II. 
Water- fowl. 


< 


VII.  Cloven  foot- 
ed, or  Waders, 
VIII.  Pinnated 
Feet, 

IX.  Web  footed 


Grallae. 

Anferes. 

Giallae. 

Anferes. 

Grallae. 


In  the  choice  of  their  habitation,  birds  are  direfted  by 
the  nature  of  their  food,  and  their  habits  of  life.  Though, 
therefore,  the  air  feems  to  be  the  element  in  which  they 
are  deftined  to  fport ; yet,  as  they  derive  their  fuftenance 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  water,  there  is  among 
them  a variety  apparently  equal  to  the  different  fpecies 
of  food  which  thefe  different  elements  produce.  By  this 
economy  of  nature,  animals  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  they  could  have  been,  had  they  been  all  rivals  for 
the  fame  kind  of  nourifhment.  Flelh,  filhes,  infects, 
grain,  or  vegetables,  are  every  where  to  be  found  in 
greater  or  lefs  abundance  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water. 
Accordingly,  the  barren  defert,  as  well  as  the  cultivated 
field,  the  flormy  ocean,  and  the  fmall  rivulet,  the  moun- 
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tain  and  the  plain,  are  all  ftored  with  their  inhabitants, 
■which  they  fupply  with  food  and  accommodation  fuited 
to  their  natural  wants. 

I 

From  the  food  and  habitation  of  birds,  however,  natiu- 
ralifts  have  in  vain  attempted  to  clafs  them  : One  obvious 
and  ftriking  divifion  nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  pointed 
out,  that  of  birds  who  live  on  land,  and  thofe  who  live 
in  water.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  land  from  water-fowl, 
by  their  legs  and  feet : but  an  arrangement  fo  compre- 
henlive,  goes  but  a little  way  in  enabling  us  to  diftinguiib 
the  different  genera  from  each  other,  much  lefs  to  afcer- 
tain  the  multiplied  varieties  which  are  fometimes  to  be 
found  among  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe.  This  is  a work 
of  great  difficulty ; and  one  which  the  moft  accomplifhed 
naturalift  is  perhaps  unable  perfectly  to  execute.  To 
dip  profoundly  into  it,  would  prove  a talk  equally  tedi- 
ous and  unprofitable.  Upon  fuch  frivolous  difcuffions, 
we  w'ill  not  enter  ; confcious  that  from  thefe  every  judi- 
cious reader  will  withdraw  his  attention,  and  place  it  up- 
on fuch  objefts  as  promife  more  liberal  amufement,  or 
more  important  information. 

In  detailing  the  hlftory  of  thefe  nine  orders  of  birds 
above  diflinguiffied,  we  ffiall  give  a general  account  of 
each  genus  comprehended  under  them  ; fingling  out  for 
a more  particular  defeription,  fuch  individuals  as  may  be 
deemed  mofl  worthy  of  attention,  from  their  peculiar 
manners,  or  their  fingularity  and  beauty  of  form. 
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Section  external  Chara£lers  of  Birds,  vjfc. 


rOY  the  foregoing  arrrangment  of  birds,  it  appears,  thaj. 
V'e  have  deviated  but  little  from  the  celebrated  Swedif} 
naturalift  Linnceus,  whofe  reputation  as  a fyftematic  wri- 
ter is  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  order  te  afcertain 
their  external  charadlers,  we  lhall  confult  M,  Brijfon 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  whofe  work 
is  perhaps  the  moft  extenlive  and  accurate  of  any  on  this 
fcience.  Many  of  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Reaumure' s life 
had  been  employed  in  collefting  birds  from  every  differ- 
ent quarter  of  the  world : He  left  his  colleftion  to  the 
public,  under  the  management  of  Brijfon,  who,  from  that 
copious  fource  of  information,  publilked  a large  treatife, 
confiding  of  fix  quarto  volumes,  containing  a defcription 
of  15CO  different  fpecies  of  birds,  with  accurate  figures. 
Buffon,  with  perhaps  more  genius  and  eloquence  than 
were  ever  applied  to  this  fcience,  has  given  a ftill  more 
voluminous  hiitory  of  birds,  but  without  obfeiwing  any 
arrangement.  In  tracing  their  manners  and  economy, 
we  fliall  avail  ourfelves  of  his  ideas  of  a fubjedi,  which 
he  has  adorned  with  all  the  elegance  of  ftile,  and  the 
bright  colouring  of  a lively  imagination. 

Had  our  countryman  Goldfmith  been  as  attentive  to 
his  information  as  to  the  richnefs,  variety  and  elegance 
of  his  language,  he  would  have  rendered  future  attempts 
almoft  unneceffary  : But  in  endeavouring  to  condenfe  his 
narrative,  the  chain  is  often  broken,  and  from  too  eager 
a defire  to  amufe,  his  hiftory  frequently  bears  the  air  of 
a romance.  To  ufe  his  own  words,  “ he  has  treated 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  idle  fcience,  in  an  idle  man- 
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ner.”  Mr.  Petinant,  who  poiTeffes  more  accuracy  and 
better  information,  has  amaffed  in  his  Britijh  Zoology  a 
valuable  ftore  of  knowledge : but  his  work  is  too  volu- 
minous, and  perhaps  too  dry  and  fyflematic  for  common 
readers. 

Belldes  thefe  great  fyftematics  and  hiftorians,  feveral 
authors  have  given  treatifes  of  a local  nature.  White 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  SeU 
home  ; Smith  with  that  of  the  county  of  Kerry  ; Marc~ 
grave  has  defcribed  the  birds  of  Brazil  ; Sir  Hanfe  Sloane 
thofe  of  ‘Jamaica  ; and  Catejby  thofe  of  Florida,  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  the  Bahama  iflands.  With  thefe  abundant 
refources,  the  Ornithologift  can  fcarcely  want  information  : 
His  greatefl  difficulty  will  be  found  in  condenfing  and 
arranging  his  materials,  fo  as  to  render  his  narrative  of 
moderate  length,  and  of  general  utility. 

Birds  have  always  been  confidcrcd  as  a feparate  and 
detached  clafs  of  animals  : It  is  not,  however,  by  their 
power  of  flying  alone,  that  they  have  been  thus  diffin- 
guiflied.  A fpecies  of  the  fquirrel,  and  the  bat  among 
quadrupeds,  and  the  flying  fiffi  among  the  finny  tribes,  are 
endowed  with  the  fame  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  birds 
of  the  ftruthious  kind,  as  the  Dodo  and  the  Oftrich,  from 
their  immenfe  weight,  are  wholly  prevented  from  afcend- 
ing  into  the  regions  of  the  air  by  means  of  their  wings. 
Still,  however,  birds  in  their  external  charafters  differ  re- 
markably  from  other  animals  : They  are  diflinguiffi- 
able  by  their  covering  of  feathers  ; by  their  wings,  the 
inftruments  of  flight ; by  the  form  of  their  legs  and  feet, 
and  the  whole  of  the  outward  ftrudlure.  They  are  defli- 
tute  of  teeth,  lips,  external  ears,  and  fcrotum  : They 
differ  alfo  in  many  parts  of  their  internal  conformation; 
having  no  epiglottis,  no  diaphragm,  nor  urinary  bladder. 
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The  terms  ufed  by  naturalifts  in  the  defcriptlon  and 
claffification  of  birds,  are  fufficlently  technical  and  ob- 
fcure  : They  are  chiefly  employed  in  dilcrlminating  thefe 
three  parts  ; the  head,  the  body  and  the  limbs  : {caputy 
iruncns  et  artus^  Almoft  every  peculiarity  in  the  exter- 
nal flru6ture  of  birds,  is  adapted  to  the  element  which 
they  inhabit,  and  conducive  to  fwiftnefs  of  motion.  To 
facilitate  their  paflage  through  the  air,  the  body  in  the  fore 
part  is  lharp,  beginning  with  a pointed  bill,  and  thick- 
ening by  a gradual  fwell  along  the  head  and  neck,  till  it 
reaches  its  greateft  bulk  *;  then  falling  off,  and  termi- 
nating in  an  expanfive  tail.  The  body  itfelf  is  flender, 
containing  a cavity  for  refpiration,  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  other  animals  ; a circumftance  which 
contributes  greatly  to  their  llghtnefs ; as  does  alfo  the 
thin  and  porous  nature  of  their  bones,  which  are  much 
lighter  than  thofe  of  quadrupeds  of  the  fame  fizef. 

The  feathers,  that  covering  which  nature  has  provided 
for  this  clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  intended  ; fecurity,  warmth,  and 
celerity  of  motion.  They  are  divided  by  naturalifts  in- 
to the  down,  the  fmaller  feathers,  and  the  quills,  {Jioccce^ 
plumcc^  et  pennd).  The  former  are  neareft  tlie  Ikin,  and 
in  high  latitudes,  are  a neceflTary  proteiftion  againft  cold, 
or  wetnefs.  The  Jiocac  are  foft,  fliort,  and  unconneded  ; 
and  are  moft  abundant  in  the  aquatic  tribes,  particularly 
in  thofe  of  the  duck  kind.  Thole  feathers  which  cover 
the  body,  and  are  properly  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  have 
fmall  lhafts,  and  large  vanes  ; and  are  never  exerted  or 
relaxed,  unlefs  in  anger,  fright,  or  illnefs.  They  are  all 
placed  fo  as  to  cover  one  another  like  tiles,  permitting 
the  water  to  run  off,  w’hile  they  exclude  the  cold 

The 
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The  flrongeft  feathers  or  quills  are  placed  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  have  moft  duty  to  perform. 
They  have  large  lhafts,  hollow  at  the  lower  end,  but 
filled  at  the  upper  with  a pith,  convex  above,  and  con- 
cave beneath,  which  ferves  to  give  nouriihment  to  the 
vanes  on  each  fide.  Thefe  vanes  are  broad  on  the  one 
fide,  and  narrow  on  the  other  ; each  confiding  of  a num- 
ber of  thin  laminae  ; ftiff,  and  of  the  nature  of  a fplit 
quill  *.  The  different  lamina  are  braced  together  by  the 
elegant  contrivance  of  a multitude  of  fmall  bridles : 

• Thofe  on  the  one  fide  being  hooked,  and  the  other  ftrait, 
they  lock  into  each  other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmooth^ 
compaft,  and  ftrong.  The  vanes  being  thus  adjufted, 
and  the  feathers  lying  clofe  by  each  other,  when  fpread, 
no  part  of  them  can  mifs  its  impulfe  upon  the  air. 

As  the  flender  fubftance  of  feathers  is  apt  to  be  dif- 
compofed  by  accident,  or  the  excefiive  heat  or  moifture 
of  the  atmofphere,  nature  has  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vlfion  for  their  adjuftment,  and  prefervation  in  a proper 
temperament  f.  Of  this  Goldfmith  has  given  the  follow- 
ing very  accurate  account.  The  animal  is  furnifiied  with 
a gland  behind,  containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil,  which 
can  be  preifed  out  by  the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  fmoothly 
over  every  feather  that  w'ants  to  be  dreffed  for  the  occa- 
fion.  This  gland  is  fituated  on  the  rump,  and  furnifiied 
with  an  opening  or  excretory  duft  ; about  which  grow’s 
a fmall  tult  of  feathers,  fomewhat  like  a painter’s  pencil. 
When,  therefore,  the  feathers  are  fliattered  or  rumpled, 
the  bird,  turning  its  head  backward,  with  the  bill  calclit  s 
hold  of  the  gland,  and,  prelfing  it,  forces  out  the  oily 
fubftance,  with  which  it  anoints  the  disjoined  parts  of  the 
feathers  ; and  drawing  them  out  with  great  alfiduity, 
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recompofes  and  places  them  in  due  order;  by  which 
they  unite  more  clofely  together.  Such  poultry,  how- 
ever, as  live  for  the  mod  part  under  cover,  are  not  fur- 
nilhed  with  fo  large  a Hock,  of  this  fluid  as  thofe  birds 
that  reflde  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers  of  a lien,  for 
inftance,  are  pervious  to  every  fliower  ; on  the  contrary, 
fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  all  fuch  as  nature  has  diredled 
to  live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers  drefi’ed  with 
oil,  from  the  firll  day  of  their  leaving  the  fhell.  Thus 
their  flock. of  fluid  is  equal  to  the  necelTity  of  its  con- 
fumption.  Their  very  flefli  contracts  a flavour  from  it, 
which  renders  it  in  fome  fo  very  rancid,  as  to  make  it 
utterly  unfit  for  food  ; however,  though  it  injures  the 
flefh,  it  improves  the  feathers  for  all  the  domcflic  pur- 
pofes  to  which  they  are  ufually  converted. 

Next  to  the  feathers,  we  are  to  confider  the  other  parts 
that  have  been  reckoned  defcriptive  of  the  generic  cha- 
rafters  of  birds.  The  marks  taken  from  plumage  are 
precarious  indications  of  the  fpecies  to  which  they  be- 
long ; the  more  important  charafters  of  birds  are  all 
« 

taken  by  Lmnecus  from  the  unfeathered  parts ; as  the 
beak,  caruncles,  noflrils  and  feet  : and  in  this  principle, 
which  he  has  adopted  with  regard  to  arrangement,  he 
has  been  defervedly  followed  by  many  other  naturalifts. 

The  bill  in  all  birds  confifls  of  two  mandibles  ; the 
upper  and  the  lower  : 1 he  former  is  uniformly  fixed, 
except  in  the  genus  of  parrots  ; which  nature  has  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  moving  the  upper  mandible  at 
pleafure,  to  aflifl  it  in  climbing.  None  of  the  feathered 
race  have  teeth  ; fome  indeed  have  the  mandibles  ferrat- 
ed,  as  the  toucans  and  merganfers  ; but  thefe  ferree  are 
not  immerfed  in  fockets.  In  falcons,  the  bafe  of  the  rof- 
trum  is  covered  with  fliin,  called  the  cere  ; in  the  turkeys 
VoL.  II  C it 
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it  is  covered  with  a carneous  appendage.  The  noftrih 
of  birds  are  generally  of  an  oval  form,  placed  near  the 
bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  ; the  organs  of  fmell,  in 
gannets,  are  altogether  wanting. 

The  wings  of  birds,  though  not  much  confidered  in 
their  claffilication,  are  by  far  their  mod  confpicuoiis  in- 
llruments  of  motion  ; and  in  every  genus,  except  the 
ilruthious,  they  are  adapted  for  flight,  which  is  accom- 
plifhed  chiefly  by  means  of  the  flag-feathers,  called  reinl- 
'ges.  The  largeft  of  thefe,  denominated  primary,  are  li- 
tuated  on  the  extremity  of  the  wing  ; and  are  generally 
eight  or  ten  in  number  : The  fecondary  are  placed  nearer 
to  the  body  of  the  animal  j are  always  Ihorter,  and  com- 
monly of  a different  fhape  and  colour.  Two  fpccies  of 
pingulns  are  deftitute  of  thefe  flag-feathers  ; with  them 
the  wings  perform  the  office  of  fins,  in  fwimming  and  div- 
ing. The  larger  feathers  of  the  tail,  naturalifts  have 
termed  reBrices,  from  their  being  the  dire£lor  or  rudder 
of  the  animal  in  flight  ; for,  befides  ferving  to  counter- 
balance the  foreparts,  they  enable  the  bird  to  rife,  de- 
fcend,  or  turn  at  pleafure.  They  feldom  exceed  ten  or 
twelve,  unlefs  in  the  ducks  and  geefe,  where  they  are 
more  numerous. 

Birds  differ  remarkably  in  the  form  of  their  feet,  ac- 
cording to  their  manner  of  life.  The  feet  have  obtained 
various  technical  names,  as  they  feemed  fitted  for  perch- 
ing, walking,  running,  fwimming,  or  diving  For  the  firft 
of  thefe  purpofes,  thofe  feem  beft  adapted  who  have  three 
toes  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  one  backward, 
with  the  two  outward  toes  partly  connefted  by  a mem- 
brane ; among  the  walkers,  this  membrane  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  natatory  birds  have  their  feet  either  whol- 
ly 

• Hence  they  are  (Wed  In  the  Llnnxan  Syftem,  Grefforii,  AmbulatoriU 
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iy  palmated,  or  pinnated,  as  in  coots  and  grebes,  or  fe- 
mi-palniated.  as  in  tbe  American  fpoon-bill.  The  par- 
rots, woodpeckers,  and  other  tribes  addifted  to  climbing,' 
have  two  toes  forwards,  arid  two  backwards.  The  of- 
trich,  the  fwiftell  of  all  running  birds,  is  ini  this  refpedt 
anomolous,  having  only  two  toes. 

All  the  external  parts  of  birds  appear  to  be  formed 
for  rapidity  of  motion  in  that  element  they  are  deftined 
to  inhabit;  all  contribute  to  facility  of  efcape  ; the  lhape 
and  light'nefs  of  the  body,  its  covering  of  feathers,  the 
large  fize  of  the  wings,  and  the  force  of  thofe  mufcles 
by  which  they  are  moved.  From  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  thefe  qualities,  their  fwiftnefs  far  exceeds  that  of  ' 
the  rciri-deer  or  horfe,  the  fleetefl  among  quadrupeds. 
Thirty  leagues  in  one  day,  according  to  M.  Buffon  *,  is 
the  utmoft  either  can  travel ; whereas  an  hawk  or  an 
eagle,  he  afferts,  can  traverfe  a fpace  of  two  hundred 
leagues  in  ten  hours  ; and  in  fupport  of  this,  he  relates 
the  ftory  from  Sir  Edmund  Scot,  of  the  hawk  fent  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which  returned  from 
Andalufa  to  the  ifland  of  I’eheriffe  in  lixteen  hours,  ai 
fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  ftru£l:ure  of  the  or- 
gans of  fight,  we  find  that  they  are  no  lefs  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  celerity.  In  all  birds,  except  the  nocturnal 
ones,  the  head  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  body  than 
that  of  quadrupeds  ; their  eyes,  too,  are  more  flat  and  de- 
preflTed,  that  they  may  more  eafily  divide  the  air,  and  make 
way  for  the  body.  In  comparing  the  fenfe  of  fight  in 
this  clafs,  with  that  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  found  more 
quick,  diftinft,  and  extenfive  ; and  the  apparent  excep- 
tion of  owls,  is  rather  a confirmation  of  this  fa£l,  as  the 
dimnefs  of  their  fight  arifes  from  the  extreme  fenfibility 
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of  the  organ  ; a mark  of  its  perfeftion  *.  The  eyes  of 
fowls  feem  indeed  more  induflrioufly  laboured  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  than  thofe  of  other  animals.  Though 
outwardly  they  appear  fmall,  yet  both  taken  together, 
they  are  larger  than  the  brain  ; whereas  the  orbit  of  the 
human  eye  is  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  brain.  Ana- 
tomifts  have,  befides,  obferved  a particular  expanfion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  in  this  organ  of  birds,  which  renders  the 
impreffions  of  external  objefts  more  vivid  and  dilliii6l. 
To  protecl-the  eye,  and  perhaps  moderate  its  extreme 
fenlibility,  it  is  poffeffed  of  a niElitating  membrane,  with 
which  it  can  inflantaneoufly  cover  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
when  the  eye-lids  are  open. 

From  fuch  a ftruflure  of  the  eye,  the  fenfe  of  feeing  in 
birds  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  other  animals.  Nature 
having  deftined  them  for  rapid  motion,  has  wifely  pro- 
vided for  their  fafety,  by  the  acutenefs  of  that  fenfe 
which  dire£ls  it.  To  the  fame  velocity  of  movement, 
had  file  joined  dullnefs  of  fight,  thefe  qualities  would  have 
been  contrary  and  incompatible  ; had  the  animal  availed 
itfelf  of  the  former,  it  muft  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces  by 
xinforefeen  refiftances,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  latter. 
Add  to  this,  that  acutenefs  of  fight  feems  necefiary  for 
procuring  the  animal’s  fupport  : An  hawk,  accordingly, 
ft  om  a height  in  the  Iky,  at  which  it  is  fcarcely  percep- 
tible by  the  human  eye,  perceives  a lark  upon  the  ground, 
and  darts  upon  it  with  unerring  precifion. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  all  birds  want  the 
external  ear  ; they  are  furnilhed  indeed  with  apertures 
w’>ich  convey  founds  into  the  auditory  canal.  Their 
fenfe  of  hearing  is  very  aCute,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
their  power  of  fong,  and  of  modulating  the  voice,  and 
from  the  readinefs  with  which  they  repeat  founds,  and 
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learn  to  pronounce  words.  This  faculty,  the  bounty  of 
nature  has  conferred  upon  them  as  an  additional  mean  of 
fecurity ; Surrounded  as  they  are  by  man,  and  other 
tribes  of  hoftile  animals,  their  fafety  greatly  depends, 
while  in  darknefs,  or  amidft  the  thick  groves,  of  being 
duly  apprifed  of  their  approach  by  the  quicknefs  and  fen- 
libility  of  this  organ. 

Btijfon  is  of  opinion  that  feveral  of  the  quadrupeds  are 
fuperior  to  birds  in  the  the  feufe  of  fmelling  : In  many  of 
the  latter,  however,  it  is  extremely  delicate  and  acute. 
I’he  raven  and  the  vulture  wind  their  prey  at  an  ira- 
menfe  didance,  and  perhaps  firrpafs  the  dog  or  the  fox : 
Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  thofe  birds  W'ho  have  no  ex- 
ternal appertures  in  the  bill,  are  deprived  of  this  fenfe» 
which  may  be  communicated  by  the  entrance  of  the  ef- 
fluvia at  the  mouth.  It  is  remarked  by  Goldfmith^  that 
in  decoys,  where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend 
them,  univerfiilly  keep  a burning  turf  near  their  mouths, 
left  the  fowl  lliould  fmell  their  breath,  and  confequently 
fly  away.  The  univerfality  of  this  praftice  puts  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  it  beyond  a doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  de- 
licacy of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  this  fpecies  of  the  fea- 
thered creation. 

Notwithftanding  this  perfe£l:ion  of  their  fenfes,  birds 
fall  as  far  fliort  of  quadrupeds  in  fagacityand  intelligence, 
as  they  are  diftinguillied  by  thefe  particulars  above  in- 
fe£ls  and  fifties,  the  ranks  of  animated  beings  immediately 
below  them.  Shy  in  their  nature,  and  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  they  avoid  the  haunts  of  man ; and  with  too 
much  juftice,  view  him  as  their  tyrant  or  deftroyer.  Even 
thofe  which  we  call  domellic,  are  much  lefs  fufceptible 
of  fentiments  of  attachment  or  obedience,  than  our  other 
fervants  of  the  animal  race  : They  render  us  no  fervice 
during  their  lives,  and  only  become  ufeful  by  their  death  ; 
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they  are  vifkims  which  we  multiply  without  trouble,  an^ 
facriiice  without  pity  or  regret  *.  Some  of  them  we 
educate  for  the  chace,  and  teach  to  carry  their  game  j 
others  we  lb  far  tame  as  to  render  them  familiar  ; and  by 
the  force  of  habit,  w'e  almoft  make  them  attached  to  their 
prifons  ; but  all  thefe  lentiments  are  flight  and  delibley 
coaipared  with  thofe  w'hich  we  can  transfer  to  quadru- 
peds. What  comparifon  is  there  between  the  attach- 
ment of  a dog,  and  the  familiarity  of  a parrot  ; or  be- 
tween the  intelligence  of  an  elephant,  and  that  of  an  of- 
trich  f ? 

TJiere  Is  one  infliance,  indeed,  in  which  they  difeover 
an  aftoniflting  docility,  and  feern  to  furpafs  that  degree  of 
intelligence  wdiich  nature  has  allotted  to  their  order  ; and 
that  is,  their  faculty  of  imitating  and  repeating  founds. 
Though  w’e  fufpend  our  belief  of  the  great  mufical  ta- 
lents, which  fome  are  faid  to  have  acquired  by  education, 
we  find  many  well  attefted  inflances  of  a delicate  ear  in 
fome  birds  no  way  remarkable  for  vocal  execution.  Ma- 
dame Finz%i  J relates  of  a tame  pigeon,  that  It  anfwered 
by  jerriculatlon  to  every  note  of  the  harpflehord.  As 
often  as  flie  began  to  play,  it  hurried  to  the  concert,  with 
marks  of  rapturous  delight.  A falfe  note  produced  in 
the  animal  evident  tokens  of  difpleafure  ; if  frequently 
repeated,  it  loft  all  temper,  and  tore  her  hands.  In  fomd 
birds,  the  ear  is  fufficiently  delicate  and  precife,  to  en- 
able them  to  catch  and  retain  a continued  feries  of  founds, 
and  even  of  words  : Hence  proceed  their  mufical  powers ; 
hence,  too,  their  faculty  of  fpeaking.  Of  the  parrot,  we 
have  heard  narrated  many  wonderful  exertions  of  elo- 
quence, which  rather  tend  to  evince  the  furprife  of  man^ 
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kind  at  the  docility  of  an  animal  fo  Infipid,  than  to  prove 
any  real  attainment.  He  receives  words,  without  un- 
dcrftanding  them  ; his  voice,  by  its  flexibility,  enables 
him  to  repeat  them  ; but  he  gives  them  back  as  he 
received  them:  He  articulates,  but  does  not  fpeak; 

for  with  him,  articulation  does  not  proceed  from  thought, 
the  principle  of  fpeech  ; it  is  merely  an  imitation,  which 
reprefents  nothing  of  what  pafles  within  the  animal,  nor 
exprefles  any  of  his  affections  *. 

When  we  conflder  the  voice  of  birds,  independent  of 
the  influence  of  man,  and  feparate  what  is  acquired  from 
what  is  natural ; when  we  obferve  them  in  their  wild  and 
free  flate,  we  perceive  that  the  voice  is  not  only  modi- 
fied by  their  afle6lions,  but  that  it  is  renewed,  ftrength- 
ened,  changed,  or  extinguifhed,  according  to  thefe,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  feafon.  As  the  voice,  of  all  their 
faculties  is  mofl  eafy,  and  leafl  troublefome  in  its  exer- 
cife,  they  ply  it  with  a frequency  that  feems  to  border 
on  excefs  ; nor  is  it  the  females,  as  we  might  believe,  that 
are  mofl  remarkable  for  the  abufe  of  this  organ  ; among 
birds,  they  are  more  grave  and  filent  than  the  males. 
Like  the  cattle,  they  utter  cries  of  fear  or  of  forrov/ ; 
they  can  exprefs  folicitude  and  concern  for  their  young  ; 
but  to  the  far  greater  number,  nature  feems  to  have  de- 
nied the  gift  of  fongf.  The  fmging  of  the  feathered 
race  feems  to  be  the  expreflion  of  their  happinefs,  and  of 
their  foft  and  agreeable  emotions  ; by  thefe  circumftances 
it  is  produced  ; with  thefe  it  varies ; and  when  they  ceafe, 
k is  extinguiihed.  The  nightingale,  on  his  firfl;  arrival 
in  fpring,  begins  not  yet  to  fing  : he  is  fllent  till  he  has 
found  a mate  ; and  his  fong  at  firft  is  fhort,  hefitating,  and 
unfrequent;  he  ventures  not  a full,  loud,  and  well  fup- 
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ported  note,  till  he  fees  his  female  charged  with  the 
fruits  of  his  love.  During  the  whole  period  of  neftling, 
lajing,  and  incubation,  he  grows  more  and  more  ardu- 
ous in  his  careffes,  and  endeavours  to  relieve  her  cares 
by  every  charm  of  fong.  Wliat  proves  the  voice  of  tliis 
bird  to  be  folely  the  expreflion  of  love,  is,  that  with  that 
pafiion  it  ceafes.  The  female  has  no  fooner  begun  to 
hatch,  than  (he  ceafes  to  fing  ; and  towards  the  end  of 
June,  the  male  becomes  filent  alfo,  or  exprelTes  himfelf 
in  a harlh  and  frightful  croaking  note,  more  refembling 
the  noife  of  a reptile,  than  his  former  melodious  ftrains. 
Every  fpecies  of  bird  is  not  equally  eloquent  ; fome  are 
copious  and  fluent  in  their  utterance,  while  others  are 
confined  to  a few  important  founds  ; No  bird,  like  the 
filh  kind,  is  quite  mute  ; but  forne  are  rather  filent.  The 
notes  of  the  rapacious  arc  fhrill  and  piercing  ; and  in  the 
feafon  of  nidlfication,  much  diverfified.  Ravens,  befide 
their  loud  croak,  can  utter  a deep  and  hollow  note,  that 
makes  the  woods  to  echo : Doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and 
mournful  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  defpairing  lovers. 
All  the  paflTarine  tribes  exprefs  their  complacency  by 
fweet  modulations,  and  various  melody.  Aquatic  and 
gregarious  birds,  efpecially  fuch  as  fliift  their  quarters 
in  the  dark,  are  very  noify  and  loquacious : Their  per- 
petual clamour  prevents  them  from  difperfing  and  lofing 
their  companions. 

No  birds  pofiefs  greater  variety  of  expreffion,  or  a 
more  copious  language  than  our  common  poultry  *.  Of 
all  the  occurrences  of  their  life,  that  of  laying  feems  to 
be  the  moil  important  ; for  no  fooner  has  a hen  diibur- 
denecl  herfelf,  than  flie  ruihes  forth  with  a clamorous 
kind  of  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  reft  of  his  miftrelTes 
immediately  adopt:  The  tumult  catches  from  yard  to 

yard, 
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yard,  and  fpreads  to  every  homeftead  within  hearing,  till 
at  lail  the  whole  village  is  in  an  uproar.  As  foon  as  the 
hen  becomes  a mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a new 
language  : fhe  then  runs  clocking  and  fcreaming  about ; 
and  feems  agitated,  as  if  poffeded.  The  father  of  the 
, flock  has  alfo  a confiderable  vocabulary  ; if  a bird  of 
prey  pafles  over,  with  a warning  voice,  he  bids  his  fa- 
mily beware.  The  gallant  chanticler  has,  at  command, 
his  amorous  phrafes,  and  his  terms  of  defiance  : But  the 
found  by  which  he  is  bell  known,  is  his  crowing  ; by 
this,  he  has  in  all  ages  been  dillinguilhed  as  the  country- 
man’s clock  or  larum,  as  the  watchman  that  proclaims 
the  divifions  of  the  night. 

Some  of  the  gaudy  birds,  and  particularly  the  peacock, 
have  notes  peculiarly  grating  and  fiiocking  to  the  ear; 
the  yelling  of  Cats,  or  the  braying  of  an  afs,  is  not  more  dif- 
gullful.  And  of  birds,  in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
from  the  ftru<Slure  of  their  throat  and  lungs,  their  voice 
is  much  more  loud  and  piercing  than  that  of  quadrupeds; 
The  fcreams  of  a peacock  are  heard  at  a gr<^ater  dlllance 
than  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  although  it  is  hardly  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  fiie. 


Section  III. — Of  the  Flight,  Plumage,  afid  Migration 

of  Birds. 

I 

It  is  remarked  by  a Ikilful  naturalifl  *,  that  to'  be  a 
complete  ornithologill,  one  Ihould  be  able  to  diftinguilh 
birds  by  their  air,  as  well  as  by  their  colours  and  lhape ; 
on  the  ground  as  well  as' on  the  wing,  and  in  the  bulb  as  well 
as  in  the  hand.  For  tiiough  it  cannot  be  faid  that  eve- 
VoL,  II.  D ry 
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ry  fpecies  of  birds  has  a manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ; yet 
there  is  fomewhat,  in  moft  genera  at  leaft,  that  at  firft 
fight  difcriminates  them.  Put  a bird  in  motion  ; an<l  the 
judicious  obferver  can  jironounce  upon  it  with  cer- 
tainty, 

Nam  vera  inceffu  patuit. 

Thus  the  kites  and  buzzards  fail  round  in  circles,  with 
wings  expanded,  and  motionlefs ; and  it  is  from  their 
gliding  manner  that  the  former,  in  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain,  has  obtained  the  name  of  glcads.  There  is  a pecu- 
liarity in  ravens,  that  mud  ftrike  the  moft  incurious  ob- 
ferver ; they  fpend  all  their  leifure  time  in  diving  and 
cuffing  at  each  other  on  the  wing  in  a playful  manner ; 
and,  when  they  move  from  one  place  to  another,  fre- 
quently turn  on  their  backs  with  a loud  croak,  as  if  a- 
bout  to  fall  to  the  ground.  When  this  accident  happens, 
they  are  fcratching  themfelves  with-  one  foot,  and  thus 
lofe  their  centre  of  gravity.  Parrots,  like  all  other  hook- 
clawed  birds,  walk  aukwardly,  and  make  ufe  of  their 
bill  as  a third  foot,  climbing  and  defeending  with  ridicu- 
lous caution.  All  the  order  of  galllnae  (poultry)  parade 
and  walk  gracefully,  and  run  fwiftly;  they  fly,  however, 
with  difficulty,  and  in  a ftraight  line,  with  an  impetuous 
noife.  Moft  of  the  fmall  birds  fly  by  jerks,  or  hop  when 
on  the  ground  : Tlie  fk^dark  rifes  and  falls  perpendicu- 
larly while  it  fings  ; the  woodlark  hangs  poifed  in  the 
air ; and  the  titlark  rifes  and  falls  in  large  curves,  and  is 
melodious  only  w-hile  defeending. 

Several  obfervatlons  worthy  the  notice  of  the  natural- 
lift,  are  obtained  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  their  uni- 
form appearance  In  particular  places  at  ftated  feafons.  A 
conflderable  part  of  the  fuperftitions  in  the  polytheifm  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  accidental  flights  of  birds,  or  their  manner  of  taking 
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tlieir  food.  A great  body  of  their  priefts  were  called  ha^ 
rufpices  *,  from  their  being  employed  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  thefe  animals.  An  enterprife  was  deemed  auf- 
piciousy  or  the  contrary,  according  as  their  motions  were 
reported  favourable,  or  otherwife. 

But  fuperftition  apart,  the  experienced  failor  derives 
information  from  the  flight  of  birds,  in  which  he* is  deep- 
ly interefted.  The  man-of-war  bird  has  a very  different 
flight  at  fea,  from  what  it  has  when  near  the  land  : In 
the  former  cafe,  it  foars  high  in  the  regions  of  the  air, 
and  its  motion  is  flow  ; in  the  latter,  it  flies  much  quick- 
er, and  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  Hence  failors, 
by  obferving  its  manner  of  flight,  can  conjeQ:ure  pretty 
nearly  their  diftance  from  land.  The  phaeton  astherius 
is  another  bird  whofe  appearance  is  ufeful  to  navigators. 
It  is  always  found  within  the  tropics,  never  venturing 
to  the  north  or  fouth  of  either  ; whene\'er,’  then,  this  bird 
is  obferved,  thefeamen  are  with  certainty  informed  of  their 
being  in  the  intra-tropical  latitudes.  There  is  alfo  a bird 
of  a peculiar  nature,  found  always  within  a fhort  diftance 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy  and  therefore  called  the  procelm 
laria  Capenfs.  As  the  appearance  of  this  bird  indicates  to 
the  failors  their  approach  to  the  Capey  it  is  often  ufeful  to 
the  Indiamen  in  doubling  that  promontory.  The  pro- 
cellaria  pelagica,  as  often  as  it  approaches  a fhip,  and  gets 
into  the  wake,  the  failors,  by  conftant  obfervation,  find 
that  they  are  invariably  overtaken  by  a ftorm.  This 
fowl  is  called  by  the  EngliJIoy  the  petterel ; but  from  its 
being  thus  a bird  of  bad  omen,  the  mariners  have  deno- 
minated it  the  devil's  chicken.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  people  employed  in  the  herring  fifhery  are 
often  indebted  to  the  larus  parafiticus,  and  the  folan  geefe, 
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for  difcoverlng  the  flioals  of  fiflies.  The  birds  that  feed 
upon  herrings,  are  indeed  the  fureft  guides  of  the  fiihers  ; 
botli  are  engaged  in  the  fame  ernployment ; both  are  in 
queft  of  the  fame  object  : Nature,  however,  to  compen- 
fate  for  the  want  of  reafon,  has  endowed  the  former  with 
means  of  attaining  their  end,  much  more  certain  and  ef- 
ficacious than  the  lords  of  the  creation  can  command,  af- 
ter all  their  boafted  improvements  in  fcience  and  arts. 

From  the  appearance  of  birds  in  this  ifland,  of  the  in- 
terior and  more  northerly  yegiops  of  the  world,  we 
judge  of  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  intenfenefs  of  the 
froft.  When  the  fwans  and  fnowflecks  abound  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  they  are  deemed  the  infallible  predic- 
tors of  a great  ftorm.  The  woodcock  too,  and  fieldfare, 
are  the  regular  harbingers  of  winter  ; whereas  the  cuc- 
koo and  the  rail  never  fail  to  announce  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

From  their  food,  their  manner  of  life,  and  their  loco- 
motive powers,  birds  fecm  deftined  to  become  inhabi- 
tants of  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  cold  and  barren 
regions  of  the  north,  and  the  fpltry  deferts  of  the  warm- 
er latitudes  have  equally  a (hare  in  fupporting  the  fea- 
thered tribes  ; and  in  fome  inftances,  thefe  diftant  climes 
become  alternately  the  refidence  of  the  fame  bird  at  dif- 
ferent ieafons  of  the  year.  Some  dwell  with  man,  and 
feem  proud  of  becoming  tenants  under  the  fame  roof 
with  their  fuperiors,  as  the  fwallow,  the  jackdaw,  and 
the  fparrow.  The  rapacious  birds,  of  a more  fhy  and 
independent  fpirit,  are  happy  in  being  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men  ; therefore  choofe  their  refidence  in  high  rocks ; 
pthers  are  of  an  alpine  nature,  inhabiting  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, as  the  fnowfleck  and  ring  ouzel.  The  buftard  and 
the  groufe  prefer  the  extenfive  fields  : the  whole  order 
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of  pqfferes  delight  in  thick  groves,  which  they  enliven 
hy  their  melodious  ftrains  *. 

The  various  regions  which  birds  inhabit,  fubje£l  them 
to  the  different  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  ; and  very  re* 
markable  effe£l:s  are  produced  on  their  external  charac- 
ters by  both.  Almofl  all  the  birds  of  the  warm  climates 
dazzle  the  eye  with  their  ftrong  and  vivid  colours  f } in 
the  temperate  regions,  their  tints  are  more  faint  and  fhad- 
cd,  and  lefs  diflinguifhed,  either  by  their  brilliance  or 
variety.  Of  the  various  kinds  which  our  country  pro- 
duces, few  are  remarkable  for  the  richnefs  or  luxuriancy 
of  their  plumage ; and  of  thefe  few,  the  common  cock 
and  peacock  are  natives  of  AJia  : Among  our  quadrupeds 
the  fame  mediocrity  of  colouring  is  obfervable  ; while 
nature  has  adorned  the  animals  of  both  claffes  through- 
out the  warmer  regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  the  ln~ 
dies,  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  and  variety  of  drefs  ; 
pn  them  flie  fecms  to  have  exerted  the  whole  powers  of 
her  pencil.  It  may  be  laid  down,  therefore,  that  heat 
exalts  the  colours  of  plumage,  and  renders  them  at  once 
more  vivid  and  beautiful : and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
cold  deprives  birds  of  thofe  ornaments,  and  diminifhes 
the  brightnefs  of  their  colour.  As  you  proceed  north- 
ward, the  changes  are  always  from  brown  to  white,  and 
never  from  white  to  any  other  colour.  White  animals 
' and 

* A numerous  clafs  of  fowls  inhabits  the  waters ; that  element  feern* 
more  congenial  to  the  feathered  race  than  to  quadrupeds ; the  latter,  a very 

only  excepted,  univcrfally  avoid  it,  and  are  never  feen  to  fwim,  unlefis 
when  compelled  by  want  or  fear  : On  the  contrary,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  birds  prefer  the  fea,  only  leaving  it  to  obey  fome  of  the  moll 
powerful  inftindts  of  their  nature ; to  lay  their  eggs,  or  to  hatch  their 
young.  Hence,  only  three  or  four  quadrupeds  are  found  with  palmatcd 
feet ; whereas  w'e  can  reckon  three  hundred  different  birds  provided  with 
J^fe  inftruments  of  fwinaming. 
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and  white  birds  are  always  moft  abundant  near  the  arftic 
regions.  It  has  been  obfervcd  by  fome  writers  *,  that 
all  thofe  tropical  birds,  the  luftre  of  whofe  plumage  is  fo 
dazzling,  poffefs  a harfti  and  difcordant  voice,  without 
almoft  any  inflexions : this,  however,  feems  carried  too 
far  ; for  though  mufical  birds  are  more  rare  in  the  warm 
latitudes,  yet  their  woods  are  not  deftitute  of  fongfters, 
nor  their  thickets  of  harmony. 

The  mala  and  female  in  moft  fpecles  of  birds,  differ 
very  confiderably  in  colour ; the  former  is  generally  ar- 
rayed in  the  more  gaudy  drefs  than  his  mate,  and  differs 
from  her  fo  much,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  ornithologifts  have  been 'deceived  by  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  have  multiplied  the  number  of  their  fpecies, 
by  defcribing  them  double.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  alfo, 
that  varieties  of  the  lame  family  have  been  arranged  as 
diftinft  fpecles. 

The  colour  of  birds,  from  a variety  of  caufes,  is  chan- 
geable, and  ought  on  that  account  to  be  feldom  admitted 
as  a charafteriftic  mark  of  the  diflind  fpecies.  It  is 
found,  that  the  colour  of  all  birds  is  influenced,  in  fome 
degree,  by  age  : in  fome,  it  varies  according  to  the  feai 
fon  ; and  in  many  more,  according  to  climate.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  fe- 
males of  fome  genera  apparently  changed  their  fex,  and 
affumed  a plupiage  charadleriftic  of  the  male.  Some- 
thing indeed  analogous  to  this  is  difcernible  among  the 
human  fpecies,  in  thofe  copious  beards  that  arc  fcen  on 
fome  old  women  after  the  period  of  fecundity.  The 
fnowfleck  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  feafon  upon 
colour  : And  thofe  numberlefs  birds  of  the  ar£lic  regions 

perfectly 
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perfe<rtly  white,  among  which  no  fuch  whitenefs  prevails 
after  their  appearance  in  more  temperate  climes,  ferve 
to  illuftrate  the  powerful  cfFe£ls  of  climate,  with  regard 
to  this  particular. 

From  the  flight  and  plumage  of  birds,  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  examine  their  migrations  from  one  country  to 
another  at  dliferent  feafons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  cir- 
cumftance  In  their  hlftory  which  has  more  engaged  the 
attention  of  naturalifls  than  this ; and  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  in  which  they  have  been  lefs  fuccefsful.  In  the 
Ihort  detail  of  this  fubje£I,  lyhich  we  here  intend  to  give, 
we  (hall  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Walker^ 
profeflbr  of  natural  hiflory  in  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh^ 
whofe  extenfive  acquaintance  with  many  branches  of  na- 
tural knowledge  is  well  known.  In  order  to  guide  xxs 
through  this  dark  refearch,  we  fhall  divide  birds  Into 
fuch  as  are  ftationary,  migratory  paflengers  or  wanderers. 
The  firft  clafs  comprehends  a great  number  of  our  land 
birds  ; who,  though  they  have  fo  much  to  fear  from  man, 
and  from  each  other,  are  feldom  fcarred  away  from  their 
accuftomed  haunts,  although  they  are  perfeftly  fitted  for 
a wandering  life  ; and  though,  by  the  eafe  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  change  their  place,  they  are  enabled  to 
gratify  their  delires,  however  diflant  the  objeft  ; yet  a 
great  number  remain  contented  in  the  diftrifts  where 
they  were  bred,  and  feem  to  confine  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites  greatly  within  the  limits  of  their  endow- 
ments. The  eagle,  the  crow,  the  rook,  and  the  fparrow, 
if  undifturbed,  never  leave  their  native  haunts  : The 

blackbird  ftill  frequents  its  wonted  hedge ; and  the  red- 
breaft,  though  feemingly  mild,  claims  a certain  dlftrifl, 
from  which  he  feldom  moves,  but  expels  from  his  terri- 
tory, all  that  are  inferior  in  ftrength  or  courage,  without 
diftinftion,  aud  without  pity. 
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The  powerful  calls  of  nature,  however,  drive  many 
birds  annually  from  their  native  country  in  queft  of  food, 
of  a warmer  climate,  or  of  a fecure  afylum,  while  employ- 
ed hatching  and  rearing  their  young.  It  was  formerly 
believed,  that  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold  were  the 
caufes  of  the  migrations  of  birds  ; it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  thofe  daring  and  adventurous  journies 
which  might  even  intimidate  human  perfeverance,  are 
occalioned  by  a fcarcity  of  food,  or  by  the  want  of  a fe- 
cure afylum,  during  incubation,  from  the  perfecutlon  of 
man.  In  general,  our  fummer  birds  of  the  migratory 
kind  come  from  the  foutli ; while  thofe  that  remain  with 
us  during  the  winter  months,  can  almoft  all  be  traced  to 
the  colder  regions  of  Norvegiatt^  Swedijh,  and  Rujjian 
Lapland 

We  are  informed  by  Linnaeus,  that  Lapland  abounds, 
during  fummer,  with  enormous  quantities  of  infefts  ; and 
this  is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  all  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  infedivorous  birds,  therefore,  fuch  as  the  cuckoo^ 
goatfucker,  and  all  the  tribe  of  fw'allows,  during  the 
warm  months,  are  there  abundantly  fupplied  ; but  on 
the  clofe  of  that  feafon,  when  their  favourite  food  begins 
to  fail,  they  regularly  depart  for  the  milder  climes  of  the 
fouth.  Among  the  quails  and  the  llorks,  this  feems  a 
preconcerted  undertaking.  They  aflemble  together  for 
fome  days  before  their  departure  ; take  different  Ihort 
flights,  as  if  to  train  their  young  for  the  journey ; and 
by  an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  feein  to  debate  upon  the 
plan  of  their  route.  When  thefe  preliminaries  are  fet- 
tled, they  all  take  their  flight  in  a body,  that  they  may 
more  eafily  oppofe  their  enemies  ; they  often  appear  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  to  the  mariners  at  fea,  they  frequent- 
ly 
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Jy  feem,l!ke  a cloud  that  refts  upon  the  horizon.  The 
boldelt,  ilrongeft,  and  bj  far  the  greatelt  number,  pro- 
bably make  good  their  intention  ; but  many  there  are, 
who,  not  apprifed  of  their  own  want  of  for-ce  for  the  ar- 
duous undertaking,  grow  weary  in  the  way,  and,  quite 
fpent  by  the  fatigues  of  their  flight,  drop  down  into  the 
fea,  or  fall  upon  the  decks  of  Ihips,  where  they  become 
equally  a prey,  to  the  failors,  or  the  waves.  The  fum- 
mer  birds  of  our  country  are  the  different  fpecies  of 
fwallows,  the  rail,  lapwing,  goat-fucker,  ring  ouzel,  and 
green  plover.  It  is  far  from  being  exadtly  afcertained 
W'here  each  of  thefe  genera  retires  during  winter  ; but  it 
is  probable  the  greater  part  refort  to  Africa.,  or  to  tho 
more  fouthern  latitudes  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  winter  birds,  which  migrate  from 
us  in  fummer,  the  moll  remarkable  are  the  woodcock, 
the  fieldfare,  the  red-wing,  and  fnow-fleck.  Of  the  firft 
genus,  the  far  greater  part  feems  to  make  an  annual  voy- 
age to  Britain  and  Ireland  from  America.  On  the  well- 
ern  Ifiores  of  thefe  iflands,  they  are  far  more  numerous 
than  on  the  eaftern  ; and  on  the  weft  of  Ireland,  they 
are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  that  is  to  be  found  on 
the  coaft  of  Britain.  After  their  long  flight  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  they  are  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently caught  with  the  hand  on  their  firft  arrival.  In 
farther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  rvoodcocks  are 
known  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  Canada  and  Cape 
Breton,  during  fummer;  they  leave  both  countries  in  the 
month  of  September,^  and  return  again  in  fpring,  nearly  at 
the  period  they  are  foitnd  to  defert  Britain.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  obfervations  of  failors,  who  have  actual- 
ly feen  them  at  fea  pafting  from  the  weft,  towards  land 
on  the  coaft  oi.  England,  during  the  fall.  It  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  fome  of  the  woodcocks  on  the  eaft  coali 
may  come  from  the  North  of  Europe,  They  breed  in 
Norway  and  RuJJia^  and  no  doubt  may  migrate  to  thefe 
il  ores  during  winter  : All  the  reft  of  our  winter  birds, 
we  know,  are  natives  of  thefe  countries  : The  woodcock 
alone  is  from  the  weft,  and  its  migrations  have  this  far- 
ther peculiarity,  of  being  folitary,  and  not  in  flocks,  like 
the  ftorks  and  fwallows. 

Among  the  winter  birds  of  Britain^  we  muft  alfo  rank 
that  vaft  quantity  of  water  fowl  that  frequents  our  flrores : 
Of  thefe.  It  is  furprifing  how  few  are  known  to  breed 
here.  The  caufe  that  principally  urges  them  to  their 
long  journies  into  the  northern  regions,  feems  to  be  not 
merely  the  want  of  food  in  this  country,  but  the  defire 
of  a fecure  retreat  Our  ifland  is  too  populous  for 
birds  fo  ftry  and  timid  as  the  greateft  number  of  thefe 
are.  When  great  part  of  the  country  was  a mere  wafte, 
an  uncultivated  tra£l  of  woods  or  fens,  many  fpecles  of 
birds  which  now  migrate,  probably  remained  with  us  in 
fecurity  throughout  the  year.  The  great  heron,  and  the 
crane,  that  have  now  forfaken  this  country,  are  faid  to 
have  bred  familiarly  in  our  marflies,  and  by  their  num- 
bers peopled  our  iens.  Their  nefts,  like  thofe  of  moll 
cloven- footed  water- fowl,  were  built  on  the  ground,  and 
expoled  to  every  invader : As  rural  economy  increafed, 
thefe  animals  were  more  and  more  difturbed  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  hufbandman  ; till,  after  a long  feries 
ot  alarms,  they  have  been  obliged  to  feek,  during  fum- 
mcr,  fome  lonely  habitation,  at  a greater  diftance  from 
their  tyrants  and  deltroyers. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  the  duck  kind,  we  know 
of  no  more  than  five  that  breed  here ; the  tame  fwan  and 
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goo  fe,  the  Ikeldrake,  th*'  eider  duck,  and  a fmall  numbCj. 
of  the  wild  ducks.  The  re.1:  contribute  in  forming  that 
amazing  multitude  of  water-fowl,  which  annually  mi- 
grate from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rurope  to  the  woods 
and  lakes  of  the  dreary  regions  of  Lapland : There  they 
perform  the  duties  of  incubation  and  nutrition  in  perfect 
fecurity  ; and  from  thefe  vaft  and  folit  ry  retrea's,  they 
iffue  in  September,  and  difperfe  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  few  of  this  numerous  genus,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  firft  great  di6late  of  nature,  may  not  be 
traced  flying  to  the  arftic  regions,  a country  of  lakes,  ri- 
vers, fwamps  and  mountains  : There  the  thick  and 

gloomy  forells  not  only  afford  them  ftielter  and  fecurity, 
but  alfo,  by  keeping  the  ground  moift  and  penetrable,  af- 
ford the  fnipe,  woodcock,  and  other  flender-billed  birds 
the  means  of  colletSling  their  food  ; while  the  web-foot- 
ed birds  find  abundance  in  the  larvxoi  infe£ls,  which  are 
there  depofited  in  vail  quantities  on  the  waters  *. 

There  the  days  are  long  ; and-the  beautiful  meteorous 
nights  aflford  them  every  opportunity  of  collefting  fo  mi- 
nute a foodf,  which  is  probably  more  grateful  than  any 
other,  and  which  the  all-bountiful  Creator  has  fpread  for 
them  fo  abundantly  in  the  wildernefs.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  a matter  of  aftonifliment,  that  fuch  vaft  numbers 
of  fowl  ftiould  defeend  from  thefe  regions  on  tlie  ap- 
proach of  winter,  numbers  which  far  exceed  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  and  which  Lvin^sus  obfeiwed  for  eight  whole 
days  and  nights,  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  river  Calixy 
as  he  proceeded  along  its  banks 

I'hefe  migrations  generally  commence  in  the  middle  of 
September,  when  they  quit  their  retreats  to  difperfe  over 

^ 2 Europe^ 

• Aniscn.  Acad.  iv.  i.-c. 
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Europe : The  order  of  their  flight  is  pretty  remarkable  j 
they  either  follow  each  other  in  a long  line,  or  march  in 
an  angular  form,  the  two  lines  meeting  each  other  at  a 
fliarp  point.  The  bird  which  leads  the  van,  cleaves  the 
air,  and  facilitates  the  paflage  of  thofe  that  follow:  when 
fatigued  in  this  laborious  ftation,  he  falls  back  into  one 
of  the  fide  files,  and  is  replaced  by  another,  who  leads  on 
the  whole  body  in  his  place.  With  us,  they  make  their 
appearance  about  the  beginning  of  October  ; circulate 
firft  round  our  fiiores  ; and,  when  the  frofl  compels  them, 
betake  themfeives  to  our  lakes  and  rivers.  There  are 
fome  of  the  web-footed  fowl  of  hardier  conftitutlons  than 
.others  ; thefe  endure  the  ordinary  winters  of  the  north- 
ern climate,  but  when  the  cold  reigns  there  with  more 
than  common  rigour,  they  repair  for  fheltcr  to  thefe 
kingdoms.  Hence  the  divers,  the  wild  fwan,  the  fwal- 
low-tailed  Ikeldrake,  are  not  conllant  vifitors  j their  ap- 
pearance is  regulated  by  the  feverity  of  the  w'inters  i^ 
their^native  abodes. 

That  animals  fo  dull  and  irrational  ihould  be  able  tp 
accompliili  fuch  long  journies,  ftiould  know  where  to 
direct  tlieir  courfe,  or  when  to  undertake  it,  has  been  a 
matter  of  juft  furprife.  It  is  probable  they  are  guided 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  by  the  ftrong  impulfes  of 
an  infiindf  under  which  they  feem  wholly  palfive.  Their 
accuftomed  food  no  fooner  begins  to  fail,  or  the  climate  to 
be  difagreeable,  than  they  meditate  a retreat  to  better  ac- 
commodations. In  migrating  birds,  the  change  of  refi- 
dence  is  a kind  of  natural  -want,  which  manifefts  itfelf 
ftrongly,  even  w'hen  in  a ftr4c  of  captivity.  At  the  two 
feafons  of  migration,  the  quail,  altliough  confined,  dii- 
covers  the  utmoft  inquietude  ; leaves  nothing  unattempt- 
ed to  procure  liberty : and  the  violence  of  its  efforts  to 
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tjfcape,  often  occafions  its  death.  Impelled,  then,  by  fo 
powerful  an  inftinft  ■*,  it  is  probable  that  birds  obey  its 
call,  without  forefeeing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
removal,  or  anticipating  the  dangers  of  encountering  the 
winter  in  the  fame  country.  They  feem  not  to  have 
any  recolleftion  of  thofe  places  where  they  fpent  former 
feafons  : They  cannot  poffibly  fee  the  countries  vvhere 
they  are  to  take  up  their  abode,  from  their  immenfe  dif- 
tance,  and  the  rotundity  of  the  globe  : They  appear  to 
be  guided  by  the  climate,  rather  than  the  country  ; and 
fo  foon  as  they  find  the  former  fuited  to  their  wants, 
they  are  determined  in  their  choice  of  the  latter. 

The  variety  of  opinions  which  naturalifls  have  adopt- 
ed concerning  the  departure  and  winter  refidence  of  our 
fummer  birds,  fully  evinces  the  obfcurity  of  this  part  of 
their  hiftory.  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  fwallows 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  regularly  difappear  before  the 
commencement  of  winter ; and  the  moft  general  and  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  they  remove  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  warmer  climate  of  Africa,  to  fpend  the 
winter  in  a country  where  they  find  a continuance  of 
their  natural  food,  and  a temperature  of  air  fuited  to 
their  conftitulions.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr. 
Aclciujon  aflerts,  that  during  his  long  refidence  at  Senegal, 
he  conftantly  obferved  the  fwallows  arrive  there  about 
the  fame  time  that  they  leave  Europe.  They  have  been 
frequently  feen  by  iailors  alighting  on  the  rigging  of 
fiiips,  to  reft  themfelves  during  their  long  paflage  from 
the  one  continent  to  the  other.  They  are  obferved,  too, 
like  the  quails  and  ftorks,  to  colleft  together  in  large 
flocks  for  fome  days  before  their  departure  j after  which, 
Jhey  regularly  difappear. 

* Buffon,  tome  l6. 
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While  the  annual  migration  of  the  houfe-fwallow 
feemed  thus  afcertained  by  fadts,  obfervations,  and  ana- 
logy, another  opinion  has  been  formed,  and  with  fome 
appearance  of  evidence,  that  they  pafs  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  ftate,  in  rocks,  banks,  and  even  in  lakes,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  This  notion  has  lately  been  fup- 
ported  by  authors  of  credit  and  refpeftability  : Some 
northern  naturalifts  pofitively  aflert,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  that  they  have  been  dragged  in  nets  from 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  a torpid  ftate.  Mr.  ColUnJon  * 
has  given  the  evidence  of  three  gentlemen,  eye-witnefles 
to  numbers  of  fand  martins  being  drawn  out  of  a cliff  on 
the  Rhine : and  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  in 
his  treatife  on  the  migration  of  birds,  afferts,  that  they 
do  not  fly  over  any  large  furface  of  water,  but  reflde  un- 
der it  all  winter  in  a ftate  of  hybernation. 

Several  of  our  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the 
fubmerfion  of  fwallows  : A Germafi  author  f patronifes 
the  doftrlne  ftrongly,  and  gives  the  following  acccaint  of 
their  retreat,  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen. 
They  affert,  that  the  fwallows  affemble  in  numbers, on  a 
reed,  till  broken  by  their  w’eight,  it  ftnks  with  them  to 
the  bottom ; and  as  a prelude  to  their  immerfion,  they 
fing  a dirge  of  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  length ; That 
others  would  unite  in  laying  bold  of  a ftraw  with  their 
bills,  and  thus  plunge  down  in  focial  corapaft  into  their 
fubaqueous  retreat ; others  again  would  form  a large 
mafs,  by  clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and  thus  com- 
mit themfelves  to  the  deep.  It  is  related  by  Olnus  Mag- 
nus, archbiftiop  of  Upfal,  that  when  the  fllhcrmen  difeo- 
ver  fuch  maffes,  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a fire,  they  bring 

them 
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them  to  life ; but  owing  to  a premature  and  forced  revi- 
val, they  continue  but  a fliort  time  to  enjoy  it. 

It  would  be  offering  an  infult  to  the  reader’s  under- 
flanding,  to  detain  him  with  a particular  confutation  of 
opinions,  the  bare  mention  of  which  is  fufficient  to  give 
him  a proper  idea  of  their  validity.  From  fome  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Bufforty  it  appears,  that  the  houfe- 
fwallow,  at  lead,  is  incapable  of  fubfifting  in  a benumbed 
or  torpid  (late.  Thofe  which  he  placed  in  an  ice-houfe 
uniformly  perifhed,  and  gave  no  fymptoms  of  revival  on 
the  application  of  heat.  That  naturalift,  however,  fup- 
pofes  that  there  may  be  fome  other  fpecies  of  fwallow 
capable  of  fuch  a date  of  hybernation  : The  celebrated 
anatomid  Mr.  John  Hunter  aflerts,  that  in  fwallows,  the 
organs  of  refpiration  are  very  differently  formed  from 
thofe  of  the  animals  that  fleep  during  winter  ; and  he 
judly  condemns  the  opinion  of  any  terredrial  animal  be- 
ing able  to  fupport  life  for  any  length  of  time  under  wa- 
ter*. 

Although  there  are  abundance  of  lakes  in  Britain,  yet 
there  is  no  well  atteded  indance  of  fwallows  in  a date 
of  torpor  and  immcrfion ; Till  fuch  is  found,  we  are 
furely  excufeable  in  fufpending  our  belief.  What  may 
have  given  rife  to  the  above  opinions  is,  that  there  re- 
main annually  fome  birds  of  later  flights,  who,  unable 
to  bear  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a voyage,  are  found  de- 
droyed  by  the  rigours  of  winter.  If  their  neds  have, 
by  any  accident,  been  demolilhed,  they  are  known  to 
lay  a fecond,  and  fometimes  a third  time  ; not  being  able 
to  carry  off,  at  the  ufual  time,  this  tender  offspring, 
rather  than  abandon  them,  they  prefer  fuffering  with 
them  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and  certain  death. 

Befides 
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Befides  thofe  birds  that  remain  ftationary  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  whole  year,  and  tliofe  that  regularly  mi- 
grate at  particular  feafons,  there  are  fome  that  may  pio- 
peily  be  hilcd  paJJ'engers.  By  this  title  is  underftood, 
fuch  as  are  found  in  a particular  country,  only  for  a 
fhort  time,  as  tliey  pafs  from  their  fummer  to  their  winter 
rcfidence.  In  North  Britain^  the  king’s  hfher,  and  Bo^ 
hemiun  chatterer  come  under  this  defeription.  A fourth 
clafs  of  birds  have  been  denominated  wanderers,  from 
their  palling  alternately  from  one  part  of  the  fame  coun- 
try to  another,  as  induced  by  the  weather.  The  curliew 
paffes  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  ; and  in  fpring 
repairs  regularly  to  the  hilly  country,  where  it  pafl'es  the 
fummer  in  incubation,  and  rearing  its  young.  At  the 
end  of  fummer,  thefe  birds  are  feen  again  repairing  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  families  to  their  winter  quarters 
upon  the  fliores.  Two  or  three  fpecies  of  gulls  alfo  leave 
the  fea,  and  on  the  approach  of  llormy  weather,  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  lakes  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr}i.  Thofe  birds  that  are  obferved  far  from  land,  may 
alfo  be  termed  wanderers  ; fcarcely  a fliip  crolTes  the  At- 
lantic, in  which  the  failors  do  not  fee  fome  of  them 
perching  upon  the  rigging  ; it  is  to  be  regretted  that  men 
of  this  profeffion  feldom  poflefs  curiofity  in  a degree  pro- 
portioned to  their  opportunity  of  gratifying  it,  otherwife 
the  hiftory  of  birds  of  paffage  might  have  derived  much 
illuflration  from  their  difeoveries. 

In  the  migration  of  many  birds,  there  are  peculiarities 
'worthy  of  our  notice.  Some  emigrate  from  a country 
to  which  they  never  again  return  5 and  of  this  we  have 
a remarkable  inftance  in  the  magpie.  It  is  not  above 
feventy  years  fince  a fingle  individual  of  that  fpecies  was 
leeii  in  Iielcnd.  At  that  period,  they  feem  to  have  made 
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a partial  migration  from  Scotland ; and  they  are  at  pre~ 
fent  as  numerous  in  the  former  as  the  latter  country. 
The  fame  fpirit  of  colonization  has  been  remarked  among 
the  wood  larks  ; fome  diftrifts  of  the  country  being  now 
frequented  by  them,  where  they  formerly  never  ap- 
peared. It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  migratory  birds 
leave  a country  one  year,  in  which  they  are  ftationary  in 
another  : Thus  the  common  wild  duck  remains  in  Swe- 
den during  a temperate  winter  ; but  emigrates  in  a fe- 
vei'e  one.  This  arifes  from  a very  urgent  motive,  the 
want  of  food  ; and  from  the  fame  caufe,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  wild  goofe,  which  in  Sweden  is  only  a fummer 
bird,  is  dationary  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Iky-lark 
is  permanent  the  whole  year  in  Scotland^  although  it  is 
a bird  of  paffage  in  Minorca  : In  England  alfo,  the  fnipe 
is  migratory,  but  dationary  in  Scotland. 

Some  birds  migrate  in  quell  of  a particular  kind  of 
crop.  In  Cuha^  the  rice-bird  Is  found  in  prodigious 
numbers  during  the  feafon  of  that  crop : The  rice  is  no 
fooncr  gathered  there,  than  it  removes  to  Carolina,  and 
meets  the  harvefl  in  that  country,  where  it  remains  till 
the  rice  feafon  is  pall.  It  is  to  be  remarked  alfo  of  this 
and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  birds,  that  the  male  and  fe- 
male feparate  during  the  time  of  migration.  Of  the  rice 
bird,  we  are  informed,  that  it  Is  only  the  females  that 
migrate  to  Carolina.  In  Sweden,  a fpecies  of  duck  alfo 
is  found,  of  which  the  males  leave  the  country  at  the 
time  of  incubation,  and  do  not  return  till  the  pairing 
feafon.  A farther  peculiarity  in  fome  migratory  birds, 
is  their  obferving  a different  route  while  going  to  winter 
quarters,  from  that  by  which  they  return.  The  only 
certain  example  of  this  is  the  pigeon  of  paiTage  in  North 
America.  In  its  pafl’agefrom  Canada,  where  it  breeds 
VoL,  II,  F irf 
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in  fumnier  to  Carolina,  it  perches  upon  the  trees  in  Vlr* 
ginia  during  the  night.  Many  of  the  branches  are  found 
broken  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  iinmenfe  iiml- 
titudes  that  perch  upon  them  ; a circumftance  which 
marks  their  route  to  the  people  of  the  interior  country, 
who  fupport  themfelves  by  killing  them.  By  this  means 
their  progrefs  may  be  traced  with  great  facility  from 
morning  till  night,  during  their  whole  journey  ; but  in 
their  return  to  Ca?iada,  in  fpring,  their  track  is  altoge- 
ther unknown. 


Section  IV. — 'The  Food,  Longevity,  Difeafts  and  Ferti^ 

lity  of  Birds. 


Vv  HEN  we  compare  birds  with  the  four-footed  animals 
there  are  many  circumflances  with  regard  to  their  fub- 
fillence,  in  which  they  ftrikingly  refemble  each  other  : 
The  different  kinds  of  food  deftined  to  be  the  fupport  of 
the  various  tribes  of  both  claffes  of  animated  beings, 
points  out  a flrong  analogy  between  them,  and  impreffes 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  the  general 
plan  of  nature.  There  are  among  birds,  as  among  qua- 
drupeds, fome  that  are  carniv'orous  ; and  others,  whofe 
food  confifts  of  fruits,  grain,  infers,  or  vegetables.  The 
fame  phyfical  caufe  which  produces  in  fome  quadrupeds 
the  neceffity  of  devouring  fielli,  and  other  lli'ongly  nutri- 
tive food,  fubfifts  alfo  among  birds.  The  carnivorous 
tribes  in  both  have  but  one  flomach  ; and  the  whole  of 
their  inteftincs  are  formed  on  a fmaller  fcale,  than  in  tliofc 
■whofe  nouriflunent  is  grain  or  fruit.  The  crop  in  gra- 
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nlvorous  birds,  and  the  paunch  winch  correfponds  to  it 
in  ruminating  animals,  are  generally  wantitig  in  the  ra- 
pacious kinds:  By  the  largenefs  of  this  inllrument  of 
digellion,  the  former  are  capable  of  fwallowing  a much 
greater  quantity  of  food,  and  can  thus  compenfate  for  the 
plainnefs  and  fimpllcity  of  its  quality. 

The  difpolition  and  habits  of  all  animals  are  ftrongly 
influenced  by  their  manner  of  fubfiiling,  and  the  nature 
of  their  food  : Among  birds,  there  is  obfervable  the  fame 
variety  as  in  quadrupeds  ; for  in  both,  the  caufes  of  it 
are  limilar.  The  noble  and  generous  eagle  ranks  among 
the  former,  as  the  lion  among  the  latter  : while  the  cruel 
and  infatiable  vulture  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  tyger 
in  favage  rapacity.  The  kites,  the  buzards,  and  the  ra- 
vens, are  the  hyoenas,  wolves,  and  jackals  of  birds;  while 
the  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  all  the  gallinaceous  tribes, 
reprefent  the  oxen,  flieep,  goats,  and  other  ruminating 
quadrupeds  : The  manners  of  the  latter  are  more  mild 
and  gentle  than  thofe  of  tlie  rapacious  kinds,  and  their 
flefli  more  falubrious  and  palatable. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  food  of  birds  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  various  than  that  of  quadrupeds  ; and 
that  each  fpecles  is  lefs  confined  in  its  choice.  Nature 
feems  to  have  configned  to  them  for  food,  every  animal, 
and  every  vegetable  ; and  among  the  former  are  compre- 
liendcd  a great  variety  of  infects  and  reptiles,  which  qua- 
drupeds generally  difdain.  As  their  fenfe  of  tafte  is  far 
from  being  delicate,  they  frequently  fupply  the  deficien- 
cy of  one  kind  of  food  by  another  ; the  hen  and  the  tur- 
key almoll  indifcriminately  devour  flefli  and  grain.  Their 
organs  of  take  are  cartilaginous,  and  poflefs  hardly  any 
fenfibility ; their  food  is  inftantly  fwallow'ed  witliout  ma- 
fUcation.  From  thefe  circumftanccs,  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  inflead  of  iiourifliment,  they  devour  poifon. 
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Hence  the  attempts  of  Frifch  and  fome  naturaiifts  to  ar- 
range birds  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  have 
proved  equally  unfuccclsfnl  and  injudicious ; never  can  we 
afcertain  the  nature  of  any  animal  by  a Angle  habit  alone  ; 
the  more  numerous  the  charadlers  that  are  felefted  fof 
its  difcrimlnation,  tfie  lefs  imperfe£lion  will  be  found  in 
its  arrangement  *. 

As  birds  w’ant  the  power  ofmafticating  their  food^  the 
formation  of  the  ftomach  of  the  granivorous  orders  is 
admirably  contrived  to  fupply  that  deficiency.  That  of- 
fice, which  in  quadrupeds  is  performed  by  the  teeth,  is 
in  them  transferred  to  tlie  gizzard;  w'hich,  by  its  flrong 
ynufcular  texttire,  is  capable  of  being  fo  forcibly  con- 
tradled  as  completely  to  grind  the  hardefi  grain.  Uiis 
,power  of  the  gizzard  is  augmented  by  means  of  fmall 
pebbles  which  the  bird  fwallows  along  with  its  food  ; 
when  aided  by  thefe,  the  hardeft  of  fubftances,  even  me- 
tals themfelves,  are  corroded,  and  unable  to  refill  it^ 
force.  Pieces  of  coin  have  been  introduced  into  the  fto- 
machs  of  birds  ^ and  it  has  been  uniformly  found  that 
their  weight  is  confiderably  dirninilhed,  after  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  violent  -trituration  which  they  produce. 
As  birds  are  dellined  to  move  through  the  light  medium 
of  the  air,  they  are  far  inferior  both  in  weight  and  magni- 
tude to  the  quadrupeds;  the  largeft  bird,  the  ollrich, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ; nor  does  the  hum- 
ming bird,  which  nature  has  placed  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty of  this  clafs,  nearly  approach  to  the  fize  of  a moufe. 
Nature,  as  Ihe  approaches  near  the  confines  of  each  clafs, 
confers  more  and  more  of  the  properties  of  the  adjoining 
one  on  each  fpecies,  till  at  laft  they  fo  nearly  approximate 
that  fne  feems  doubtful  in  her  operations.  The  ollrich, 
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placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  birds,  feems  in  many  re- 
fpecls  nearly  allied  to  a fuperior  order  : Seemingly  co- 
vered with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  he  makes  near 
approaches  to  the  race  of  quadrupeds  ; while  the  fmall 
humming  bird,  of  the  hze  of  an  humble  bee,  and  fucking 
like  it  the  neftaria  of  flowers,  feems  to  be  degraded  near- 
ly to  the  rank  of  an  infecl:. 

From  the  fmall  fize  and  flender  conformation  of  birds 
we  might  be  led  to  fuppofc,  that  the  duration  of  their 
life  would  prove  but  fhort ; the  reverfe,  however,  of 
this  is  the  cafe  : Their  longevity  far  exceeds  that  of 
quadrupeds,  and  even  of  man  himfelf;  audit  feemsv nei- 
ther to  obferve  th^  fame  proportions,  nor  to  be  guided  by 
the  fame  rules,  la  thefe  animals,  the  duration  of  life 
bears  a certain  proportion  to  the  period  at  which  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  and  maturity;  nor  are  they 
capable  of  procreation  till  their  fize  is  nearly  completed- 
In  birds,  the  growth  is  more  quick,  and  the  period  of 
procreation  much  earlier;  many  of  them  run  as  foou  as 
they  are  excluded  from  the  Ihell,  and  fly  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks  : A cock  is  capable  of  procreation  at 
fix  months,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  a j’-ear : If  then 
the  duration  of  human  life,  and  that  of  quadrupeds,  is 
Only  fix  or  feven  times  longer  than  the  period  at  W'hich 
they  arrive  at  piaturity,  a cock  Ihould  live  onlj’-  fix  or 
feven  years  ; his  longevity,  however,  is  far  greater,  fome 
being  known  to  live  upwards  of  20  years.  A linnet 
has  been  known  to  live  14  years  ; bulfinches  20  ; par- 
rots are  faid  to  live  40  years  ; geefe  foirr  fcore  : Of 
fwans,  eagles,  and  ravens,  there  are  various  reports  ; fome 
have  afferted  that  they  lived  100  years,  others  double, 
and  even  three  times  that  period  ; but  of  this  there  are 
fewr  well  attefted  examples*. 

The 
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The  longevity  of  birds,  M.  Buffon  imputes  to  the  tex« 
ture  of  their  bones  ; the  hardnefs  and  folidity  of  which, 
he  affigns  as  the  general  caufe  of  death  in  all  animals  : 
Thofe  of  birds  being  lighter  and  more  porous  in  their 
conformation,  prefent  fewer  obftacles  to  the  vital  func- 
tions ; and  nature  thus  finding  more  room  lor  the  func- 
tions of  life,  carries  it  on  to  a more  diftant  period.  The 
Icfs  folid  the  bones  are,  the  more  diftant,  he  alleges,  will 
be  the  period  of  death  5 hence  a greater  number  of  wo- 
men than  men  arrive  at  extreme  old  age  *. 

From  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  birds,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  fubjedl  to  few  difeafes  : Their  annual 
molting,  if  it  can  be  confidcred  as  a difeafe,  is  iierhaps 
the  only  one  to  which  they  are  univerfally  liable.  As 
quadrupeds  call  their  hair,  fo  all  birds,  every  year,  ob- 
tain a new  covering  of  feathers.  This  is  what  is  term- 
ed their  molting ; during  its  continuance,  they  always 
appear  fickly  and  difordered  ; the  boldeft  lofe  their  cou- 
rage ; none  produce  young,  and  many  die  under  this 
levere  operation  of  nature.  No  feeding  can  maintain 
their  flrength,  or  preferve  their  powers  of  reproduftion. 
A hen,  however  plentifully  fed,  will  then  ceafe  to  lay ; 
the  nourifhmcnt  w’hich  formerly  w'ent  to  the  produtliou 
of  young,  is  now  confumed  and  abforbed,  in  adminifter- 
}ng  a fupply  to  the  growing  plumage f. 

The  molting  of  birds,  even  when  left  to  the  operation 
of  nature,  is  a fevere  malady;  its  fatal  effeds,  however, 
have  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  interference  of  man, 
in  endeavouring  to  bellow  artificial  accomplllhments  on 
thofe  birds  which  he  reduces  into  captivity,  for  the  fitke 
of  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  or  the  melody  of  their 
fong.  The  bird  catchers  in  the  vicinity  of  London^ 

whofe 
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■wliofe  eoiployment  confifts  chiefly  in  gratifying  the 
whimfical  and  capricious,  have  invented  a method  of  ac- 
celerating the  feafon  of  molting,  by  which  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  birds  are  improved  both  in  their  long  and  beau- 
ty §.  To  effect  this,  they  fhiit  them  up  in  a dark  cage, 
clofely  w’rapt  up  wdth  woollen  cloth,  allowing  their  dung 
to  remain  and  increafe  the  heat  of  the  cage ; In  this 
ftate  of  confinement,  w'hich  continues  for  a month,  they 
are  only  now  and  then  fupplied  with  water,  the  putrid 
air,  and  the  fever  which  it  occafions,  depriving  them  of 
all  appetite  for  food.  By  this  violent  operation,  which 
is  termed  _fioppi?ig,  an  artificial  and  premature  molt  is 
produced,  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  ill- 
fated  creatures  who  are  fubjedled  to  fo  unnatural  a regi- 
men. The  price  of  a flopped  hir'd  rifes  in  proportion  to 
the  danger  attending  it ; for  it  is  pretended  that  its  note 
is  not  only  louder,  and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a wild 
one;  but  that  its  plumage  is  alfo  more  vivid  and  beau- 
tiful ; In  fliort,  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
a wild  and  a flopped  bird,  as  between  a horfe  kept  in 
body  clothes,  and  one  at  grafs. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  this  operation, 
as  it  is  flower  in  its  pi'ogrefs,  fo  it  is  lefs  frequently  at- 
tended by  the  fame  fatal  confequences.  When  the  fea- 
thers of  birds  have  attained  their  full  fize,  the  j^jen  part 
neareft  the  animal  grows  harder,  and  thicker  in  its  fides, 
but  flirlnks  in  its  diameter  ; in  confequence  of  the  firfl 
of  thefe  procefles,  it  draws  gradually  lefs  nourifliment 
from  the  body  of  the  animal ; and  by  its  decreafe  in  fize, 
it  grows  more  loofe  in  the  focket,  till  at  length  it  falls. 
“ In  the  mean  time,  the  rudiments  of  an  infipient  quill 
“ are  forming  below  : The  fkin  formed  into  a little  bag 
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which  is  fed  from  tlie  body  by  a fmall  vain  and  artery, 
“ and  which  every  day  incrcafes  in  fize,  till  it  is  pro- 

truded  While  the  one  end  vegitates  into  the  beard 
or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached  to  the  Ikin  is 
flill  foft,  and  receives  a conftant  fupply  of  nourifnment, 
which  is  diffiifed  through  the  body  of  the  quill  by  the  ar- 
tery and  vein.  When,  however,  the  quill  is  come  to  its 
full  growth,  and  requires  no  farther  nouriihment,  the 
vein  and  artery  become  gradually  lefs,  till  at  lall  the 
fmall  opening  by  which  they  communicated'  with  the 
quill  is  Hopped,  and  the  circulation  ceafes.  The  quill, 
after  it  is  thus  deprived  of  new  fupplics,  continues  for 
fome  months  in  the  focket,  till  at  laft  it  fhrinks,  and 
makes  room  for  another  repetition  of  tlie  fame  procefs  of 
nature. 

The  molting  feafon  commences  at  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  the  bird  continues  to  ilrugglc  under  the  malady  for 
a confiderable  part  of  the  winter  ; thus,  by  the  wife  ap- 
pointment of  nature,  the  appetite  of  the  animal  is  leall 
craving,  while  its  provifions  continue  to  be  moft  fcanty. 
It  Is  not  till  the  return  of  fpring,  when  the  feathers  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  that  the  abundance  of  food, 
aided  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  reflore  it  to  its  full 
vigour.  It  is  then,  when  every  vegetable  fprings  afrefh, 
that  infjfls  are  awakened  from  tliclr  torpid  Hate ; and 
that  nature,  teeming  with  an  increafe  of  life,  feems  dif- 
pofed  to  continue  and  transfufe  it,  by  the  reproduction 
of  every  fpecies  of  her  ofispring. 

“ Among  the  feathered  race,  accordingly,  the  jeturn 
of  fpring  is  the  beginning  of  love.  Thofe  vital  fpirits 
which  feemed  locked  up  during  winter,  begin  then  to 
expand ; vegetables  and  infers  fupply  abundance  of 
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fOocl  ; and  the  bird  having  more  than  fufficlent  for  its 
own  nourilhmcnt,  is  impelled  to  transfufe  life,  as  well 
as  maintain  it.  The  return  of  the  fexual  priflion  among 
birds  is  announced  by  the  frequency,  loudnefs,  and  va- 
riety of  their  notes  : Hence  M.  Buffon  concludes,  that 
there  is' in  thefe  animals  a di’ong  connedlion  between  the 
organs  of  generation  and  thofe  of  the  voice ; and  that  the 
delightful  harmony  of  the  grove,  fo.much  admired  by 
man,  is  the  natural  expreflion  of  their  loves.  The  lan- 
guage of  tlie  male,  in  this  feafon  of  enjoyment,  is  mofl 
loud  and  copious  ; to  his  calls  of  allurement  the  female 
exprefles  her  affent  in  more  feeble  and  interrupted  notes. 
In  quadrupeds  the  fexual  appetite  is  ftrong,  but  the  de- 
fires arifing  from  it  are  as  fleeting  as  they  are  impetuous  : 
While  that  pallion  in  birds  is  diflinguifhed  by  tender- 
nefs,  attachment,  and  conftancy.  Except  the  gallinace- 
ous, and  a few  other  tribes,  birds  are  all  monogamous  ; 
and  for  the  feafon  at  lead,  the  compadl  is  obferved  with 
unbroken  fidelity.  Among  quadrupeds,  there  are  bud 
few  inflances  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  ftill  fewer  of  pa- 
rental concern  in  the  males,  for  their  progeny  ; whereas 
among  birds,  examples  of  the  contrary  are  rare.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  affedtion  and  aflTiduity  of  the  mono- 
gamous birds,  but  their  mutual  tendernefs  and  folicitude 
for  the  fruits  of  their  love.  The  female  no  fooner  be- 
gins the  conftrudliou  of  her  neft,  than  llie  is  aflilled  by 
her  uxorious  mate  ; Their  mutual  labour  produces  a 
mutual  attachment,  which  is  flrengthened  and  confirm- 
ed by  fucceeding  toils  and  multiplied  cares.  During  the 
whole  period  of  incubation,  the  male  carries  food  for  his 
female,  or  foothes  her  by  his  fong  ; fometimes  he  even 
fupplies  her  place  in  her  abfence,  or  joins  her  in  the  neft, 
to  increafe  the  heat,  and  lhare  the  fatigues  of  her  fituation 
VoL.  ir.  G . Buf 
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But  the  pleafures  of  love  appear  dull  in  their  effects, 
when  compared  with  the  force  of  thofs  attachments 
whicJ)  commence  after  the  exclufion  of  the  young. 
Tlieir  birth  feems  a new  fource  of  tranfport,  and  a frefh 
bond  of  union  ; their  maintenance  and  protection  is  an- 
other employment  requiring  the  joint  efforts  of  both  pa- 
rents. Thus  far  the  manners  of  birds  reprefent  what 
takes  place  in  every  worthy  family  ; mutual  love  and 
parental  affeCtion  ; and  thefe  (lender  beings  whom  na- 
ture feems  to  have  produced  in  fportive  mood,  may,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  regarded  as  a fober  and  virtuous  race,  from 
whom  we  may  derive  moral  inftruCtion,  and  an  ufeful 
example. 

This  conjugal  fidelity,  fo  remarkable  among  birds, 
feems  to  arife  from  the  neceffity  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male co-operating  in  building  their  neft,  and  providing 
for  their  young.  It  is  only  found  to  prevail  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  where  nature  is  allowed  to  remain  in  unadul- 
terated fimpllcity  : wherever  man  interferes,  he  influen- 
' ces  and  changes  the  tlrongeft  propenfities  of  their  nature. 
The  poultry  in  our  yarJs,  who  are  exempted  from  the 
labour  of  building  a neft,  and  of  providing  for  their  fe- 
CLirity  and  fuftenancej  either  indulge  in  promifeuous  ve- 
nery,  or  are  diftingiuftied  by  the  flightnefs  of  their  at- 
tachments, and  the  inconftancy  of  their  love.  The  fe- 
males among  them  have  the  whole  charge  of  rearing  and 
protecting  the  young  ; an  office  for  vvhicli  tliey  are  w'ell 
qualified  by  the  tender  folicitude  which  they  difplay, 
and  that  courage  bordering  on  fury,  by  w'hich  they  are 
at  that  feafon  animated. 

In  general,  birds  poflefs  a much  greater  degree  of  fer- 
tility than  quadrupeds.  Weak  and  defcncelefs  as  they 
are,  and  furrounded  by  a thoufand  enemies,  they  are  li- 
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able  to  fo  many  accidents,  that  without  this  wife  provi- 
fion  of  nature,  the  whole  race  inufl;  have  inevitably  been 
extinguiflied.  Thofe  birds  alfo  which  are  moll  ufeful, 
or  eafily  deftroyed,  are  always  moft  diftinguilhed  by 
their  fertility.  While  the  eagle,  and  feme  of  the  rapacious 
birds,  lay  only  from  two  to  four  eggs,  the  grous, 
partridge,  and  other  gallinaceous  tribes,  whofe  llefli  is 
palatable,  and  who  are  therefore  fo  often  made  the  prey 
of  man,  and  their  own  fpecies,  lay  from  nine  to  eighteen. 
Thus,  the  rapacious  animals  are  abridged  by  fterility  ; 
while  thofe  that  are  eafily  deftroyed  are  as  eafily  repair- 
ed ; for  wherever  nature  has  denied  the  power  of  re- 
liflance,  fhe  has  compenfated  the  want  by  the  fertility 
attending  procreation.  The  power  of  generation  is 
greatly  increafed,  and  the  period  of  fecundity  prolonged 
among  the  poultry  kind,  by  domeflication.  Want,  cold, 
labour,  and  inquietude,  diminifh  in  all  animals  both  the 
effects  and  the  power  of  procreation  ; they  are  conftantly 
more  productive  in  proportion  as  they  are  well  fed,  and 
regularly  fupplied  with  accommodation.  Thofe  who  are 
left  in  freedom,  who  are  continually  expofed  to  fcarcity 
of  food,  fear,  and  all  the  inconvencies  of  an  independent 
flate,  appear  not  to  exert  to  their  full  extent  their  power 
of  generation  ; they  feem  to  hufband  its  effects,  and 
accommodate  them  to  the  exigencies  of  their  condition. 
A bird  who  has  completed  her  ufual  number  of  eggs, 
immediately  ceafes  to  lay.  All  the  reft  of  the  feafon 
file  employs  in  incubation,  and  rearing  her  young.  If, 
how’ever,  by  any  accident,  her  nefl  is  deftroyed,  Ihe  con- 
ftructs  a fecond,  or  even  a third,  and  will  lay  as  often. 
Duty  feems  here  to  controul  paflion,  and  attachment  to 
gain  the  afeendant  over  love.  The  common  hen,  whofe 
eggs  are  conftantly  carried  away,  does  not  begin  to  hatch 
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till  her  power  of  procreation  is  exhaufted ; and  by 
laying  upwards  of  an  hundred  eggs  in  a feafon,  dlfpla3's 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  fertility  of  birds  may  be 
carried. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fertility  of  all  the  different  birds 
capable  of  domeflication,  might  be  increafed  by  that 
means.  Our  common  poultry,  in  their  wild  Hate,  are 
faid  not  to  be  more  prolific  tlian  the  partridge  or  phea- 
fant.  The  abundant  nourifhment  with  which  we  fup- 
ply  them,  appears  to  be  converted  into  the  materials  of 
fecundity,  and  to  increafe  their  pow-cr  of  propagation. 


Section  V. — rTJf>e  NeJlUng  and'Incuhation  of  Birds, 

JVfter  fecundation,  the  female  begins  to  lay  ; but  it  is 
only  fuch  eggs  as  have  been  impregnated  by  the  male, 
that  are  prolific  ; thofe  that  have  been  produced  wnthout 
previous  connexion  wdth  him,  are  always  addled  by  in- 
cubation : This  is  faid  to  be  almofl;  uniforrnly  the  cafe 
with  one  of  the  two  eggs  laid  by  the  female  eagle.  The 
ovation  of  birds  has  been  confidered  as  an  important  part 
of  their  hiftory.  Klein  has  publilhed  a work,  on  this 
fubjeft,  in  which  he  has  delineated  the  eggs  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  different  fpecies,  coloured  fo  exaiilly  from 
nature,  that  they  can  hardly  be  dilfinguifhed.  Sir  /]f~ 
ton  Lever  has  made  the  greatefl  colledfion  of  the  eggs  of 
^irds  that  has  been  hitherto  known. 

The  habit  of  incubation  is  common  to  all  birds,  ex- 
cept two  fpccies,  the  oflrich  and  caflbwary,  who  depolite 
their  eggs  in  the  fand,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the 
iie^t  of  the  fun.  Before  laying  or  incubation,  all  other 
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tlrds  are  uniformly  diredlecl  by  inftinft  to  the  operatloa 
of  ncftling.  Among  the  monogamous  birds  who  build 
upon  trees,  this  proves  a laborious  undertaking,  and  is 
accomplifhed  generally  by  the  united  endeavours  of  both 
fexes.  The  nidification  of  birds  has  been  dclervcdly  the 
fubjecl  of  much  admiration  ; among  the  different  orders 
there  is  to  be  found  almoll  every  imaginable  variety  iii 
the  (ituation,  flrudture,  and  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed.'  Such,  however,  is  the  uniformity  with  which 
inflln£l  proceeds,  that  the  fame  fpecies,  in  all  countries, 
build  their  nells  not  only  of  the  fame  lliape,  but  as  far 
as  poflible  with  the  fame  materials.  In  tlie  red-breaft,  and 
fome  other  birds  where  a fmall  variation  in  their  mode 
of  archite(^ture  has  been  perceived,  it  has  always  been 
found  to  be  the  refult  of  neceffity.  Where  oak  leaves 
are  found  in  plenty,  the  former  prefers  them  ; if  not,  he 
fupplics  the  want  by  mofs  and  hair.  In  general,  the 
ftrufture  of  the  neft  is  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs, 
the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  heat  of  the  ani- 
mal’s body  which  is  to  occupy  it. 

When  the  bird  is  of  fmall  fize,  and  its  eggs  are  nu- 
merous, the  neft  muft  be  proportionably  warm,  that  they 
may  all  equally  partake  of  the  vivifying  heat.  Hence 
the  wren,  and  many  of  the  fmaller  birds,  conftrucl  their 
little  edifices  with  great  care,  and  with  very  warm  materi- 
als ; whereas  the  plover  and  the  eagle,  whofe  eggs  are 
fo  few,  that  the  body  may  eafily  be  applied  to  them, 
build  with  no  folicitude  ; fome,  in  thefe  circumftances, 
leave  them  upon  the  naked  rocks.  The  climate  has  al- 
fo  its  influence  on  the  neftling  of  birds  : Many  of  thofe 
water-fowl,  who,  wdth  us,  conftru£h  their  nefts  in  fo 
carelefs  a manner,  difeover  greater  folicitude  in  the  colder 
climes  of  the  north,  where  they  ftrip  the  down  off  their 
jjreafts,  to  line  their  nefts,  and  proted  their  progeny. 
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The  fituation  of  the  nefts  of  birds  fccms  to  depend 
greatly  upon  their  habits  of  life,  the  vicinity  of  food, 
and  their  fecurlty  front  the  invahon  of  their  enemies. 
Some  build  upon  the  ground,  as  the  gallinaceous  tribes 
and  water-fowl : others  build  under  the  ground,  as  the 
fwallnw  and  puffin  ; which  lad  becomes  the  tenant  of  a 
rabbit’s  hole.  By  far  the  greater  number  build  in  bulli- 
es, or  on  rocks  : one  fpecies  only,  that  of  the  water-hen, 
performs  incubation  on  the  furtace  of  tlie  waves,  her  neft 
being  attached  to  a few  reeds.  The  larger  rapacious 
birds,  who  live  in  perpetual  hodility  with  all  nature  a- 
round  them,  repair,  at  the  breeding  feafon,  to  the  inac- 
ccffiblc  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they  have  leaff  to 
fear  from  man,  and  thofe  numerous  tribes  of  animals 
with  whom  they  conftantly  live  in  hodility.  In  the  thick 
and  luxurious  woods  of  the  warmer  climates,  where 
birds  have  little  to  fear,  but  from  the  ferpent  or  the  mon- 
key tribes,  fome  build  their  nelts  pendulous  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branch  of  a tree.  There,  where  man  is 
feldom  their  aggreflbr,  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal 
them  from  the  eye  ; their  conftruftion  is  beautiful,  and 
their  entrance  curioully  contrived  below,  to  fecure  them 
againll  the  more  dangerous  invalion  of  the  ferpent  or 
monkey  tribes.  But  all  thofe  birds  wffio  live  upon  fruits 
and  corn,  and  are  too  often  unwelcome  intruders  upon 
the  fruits  of  human  induftry,  are  chiefly  felicitous  in 
condrucling  their  nefts,  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye  of 
man.  Informed  by  experience,  with  how  much  feveri- 
ty  he  checks  their  encroachments,  they  feem,  by  their 
extreme  precaution,  to  elude  his  obfervation,  and  to  re- 
gard him  as  their  moH  formidable  enemy. 

The  neftling  and  ovation  of  the  feathered  race  are  no 
fooner  completed,  than  they  enter  upon  another  procefs 
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equally  neceffary  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  but  ftill 
more  tedious  and  painful.  Neither  tlie  nature  nor  ex- 
tent of  the  inftinft  of  brutes  is  fully  underllocd  ; this 
principle,  however,  during  the  incubation  of  birds,  feems 
in  foine  refp^cfs  to  approach,  if  not  to  furpals  the  powers 
of  reafon.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds 
when  hatching  : during  a period  which  continues  from 
three  to  eight  w'eeks,  neither  the  approach  of  danger, 
nor  the  calls  of  hunger,  can  drive  them  from  the  neft. 
Before  incubation  is  completed,  the  female,  how'ever 
plump  at  the  beginning,  is  generally  emaciated  to  a flce- 
leton.  Among  fome  tribes,  the  male  and  female  fit  al- 
ternately, the  more  equally  to  divide  the  tedious  labour  : 
Among  others,  the  male  provides  food  for  his  mate, 
while  hatching,  or  alleviates  her  toils  by  his  melody 
from  a neighbouring  bufh  ; fome  join  together  in  the  ar- 
duous operation,  and  by  increafing  the  heat,  endeavour 
to  accelerate  its  progrefs.  At  times,  how^ever,  the  eggs 
acquire  an  heat  that  feems  hurtful  to  infant  life  : on 
thefe  occafions  they  are  left  to  cool ; and  the  hen,  after  a 
longer  or  fliorter  fpace,  according  to  the  weather,  again 
refames  her  occupation,  with  her  former  perfeverance 
and  pleafure. 

Mr.  Addifon,  when  fpeaking  of  the  inftind  of  birds, 
terms  it  an  immediate  direftion  of  providence,  fuch  an 
operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  which  deter- 
Inines  all  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centre  of 
attraction.  It  is  certain  that  they  feem  almoft  entirely 
paflive  under  its  influence.  In  obedience  to  its  call,  tliey 
fly  from  one  appetite  to  another ; and  whatever  ingenui- 
ty they  may  feem  to  poflefs  w'hile  adling  under  it,  in 
every  thing  beyond  its  reach,  they  difplay  the  utmoll 
dullnefs,  or  the  greateft  flupidity.  “ With  how  much 
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“ feeming  caution  does  an  hen  provide  herfelf  a nefl  in 
“ ])laces  unfrequented,  and  free  from  difturbancc  ! When 
“ it  e lias  laid  her  eggs,  fo  that  the  can  cover  them,  what 
“ care  docs  flie  take  in  turning  them  regularly,  that  eve- 
“ ry  part  may  partake  of  the  vital  licat  ! When  fl.c 
“ leaves  them  to  provide  neceflary  fuftenance,  how  punc- 
“ tually  does  flie  return  before  they  have  lime  to  cool, 
“ and  become  incapable  of  producing  an  animal ! When 
“ the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  at- 
“ tention  does  ihe  help  the  chick  to  break  tlie  prlfon  : 
“ flic  covers  it  from  the  Injuries  of  the  weather;  pro- 
“ vides  it  with  proper  nourilhment,  and  teaches  it  to  help 
“ itlelf  !”  In  all  thefe  particulars,  her  inftinci:  guides 
her  with  the  caution  and  c:xadlnefs  of  human  reafen  in 
its  nicdl  and  moil  delicate  operations.  Yet  with  all 
thefe  appearances  of  fagacity,  the  hen,  in  other  refpefls, 
difeovers  no  glimmerings  of  thought,  nor  any  fnadow’  of 
ingenuity.  She  will  pleafe  herfelf  with  a flone,  or  a 
piece  of  chalk,  inilead  of  an  egg,  and  will  hatch  it  in 
the  fame  manner  : She  knows  not  the  number  ike  has 
laid  ; and  allows  them  to  be  increafed  or  dimlnifhed  at 
plcafurc : She  cannot  diitinguiih  her  own  eggs  from 
thofc  of  another  ; and  ihe  will  rear  a brood  of  ducks  as 
carefully  as  chickens  : When  flie  beholds  this  fuppoiiti- 
tious  offspring  launch  into  the  pool,  flie  ftands  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  trembling  between  two  contrary  im- 
pulles  of  inilinft,  but  obejs  the  more  powerful  call  of 
nature,  that  of  felf-prefervation. 

When  the  young  are  produced,  the  next  obje«Sl  of  pa- 
rental care  is  their  protection  and  fupport ; and  the  fpi- 
rit  and  incluftry  they  difplay  at  this  period,  demonilrate 
how  amply  nature  has  qualified  them  for  both.  The 
moil  timid  and  ina£Uve  become  fpirited  and  courageous 
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in  defence  of  their  progeny  ; "Phe  rapacious  kinds  ac- 
quire more  than  ufual  ferocity.  “ They  carry  their 
“ prey,  yet  throbbing  with  life,  to  the  neft,  and  early 
“ accuftom  their  young  to  habits  of  cruelty  and  flaugh- 
“ ter.”  Thofe  of  milder  natures,  equally  occupied  by 
the  neceflary^  concern  of  fupporting  their  families,  dif- 
continue  their  finging  at  this  feafon ; every  inferior 
amufement,  on  the  commencement  of  this  great  aera  of 
their  happinefs,  is  laid  afide,  when,  proud  of  becoming 
parents,  and  rearing  a progeny  of  their  own,  they  feetn 
tranfported  with  pleafure. 

Of  thofe  birds  who  build  on  the  ground,  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  are  able  to  run  as  foon  as  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  fliell ; all  that  is  neceffary  for  tliein,  is 
Ihevving  their  food,  and  teaching  the  manner  of  colledling 
it.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  hatched  upon  trees,  remain 
in  the  neil  fo  long  as  they  continue  in  an  unfledged  Hate. 
During  this  period,  both  parents  are  commonly  employ- 
ed in  providing  them  a regular  fupply  ; with  which  they 
are  all  fed  in  their  turns,  one  after  another,  that  none 
may  take  away  the  nourilhment  from  the  reft.  It  is 
not  till  after  their  plumage  is  fully  grown,  and  they  are 
capable  of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  that  the  3mung  are 
led  from  the  neft,  and  taught  to  provide  for  themfelves. 
At  firft  they  make  only  fhort  excurftons,  while  the  wea- 
ther is  line,  around  the  neft,  or  to  thofe  places  in  its  vi- 
cinity where  food  abounds.  After  the}^  have  been  for 
fome  days  taught  to  difeover  their  food,  and  carrj’  it 
away,  and  have  become  at  length  completely  qualified  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  the  old  ones  lead  them  no  long- 
er back  to  the  neft  ; but,  condufting  them  to  fome  field 
where  their  food  is  plenty,  they  forfake  them  for  the  laft 
time ; and  their  former  intimate  connexion  being  no 
longer  neceflarj*,  is  for  ever  broken  olF. 
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From  the  longevity  of  birds,  and  their  fertility  in  pro« 
dudlion,  we  might  imagine  that  they  would  foon  over- 
fpread  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  overpower  the  feebler 
tribes  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  nature.  Their 
numbers,  however,  are  abridged  by  a thouland  accidents  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a family  feldom  adds  its  whole  in- 
creafe  to  the  general  ftock.  of  inhabitants.  Such  only  as 
are  hatched  early  in  the  fpring,  are  ftrong  and  vigorous  ; 
w’hile  fuch  as  have  bpen  delayed  till  after  the  middle  of 
fummer,  are  feeble  and  tender.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
incapable  to  fuftain  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  fall  a fa- 
crifice  to  cold  and  want,  againft  which  they  are  unable 
to  provide.  Birds,  as  if  warned  of  this  danger,  endea- 
vour to  produce  their  young  early  in  the  fpring ; if, 
however,  their  labours  have  been  obftrudled  by  ajiy  ac- 
cident, if  their  nells  have  been  difcovered  and  plundered, 
they  ftill  perfevere  in  their  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pofe  of  nature,  and  they  uflier  into  life  a feeble  offspring, 
at  a period  too  late  to  acquire  th^t  vigour  necefl'ary  to 
overcome  the  feverity  of  winter. 

After  the  young  of  birds  have  come  to  that  degree  of 
piaturity  which  renders  them  independent  of  parental 
affiftanpe,  the  different  tribes  differ  remarkably  in  their  ' 
appetite  for  fociety  ; foirie  kinds  are  folitary,  and  others 
gregarious.  Many  birds  who  live  in  pairs  only  dur- 
ing the  breeding  feafon,  affemble  together  in  ]arge  flock? 
as  foon  as  that  period  is  pafl.  This  is  remarkably  the 
cafe  with  fwans,  geefe,  and  ducks  ; the  whole  order  of 
pajferes  alfo  commonly  colle£l  into  flocks  during  winter ; 
and  in  thefe  flocks,  birds  of  different  fpecies  are  often 
united  : They  all,  however,  regularly  difperfe  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fpring,  the  pairing  fdafon.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
j^be  herons,  gannets,  and  fome  other  tribes,  live  in  g 
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gfegarious  ftate  during  the  breeding  months,  and  after- 
wards fpread  over  the  country  in  a flate  of  lolitude,  and 
dlfperfion.  Some  are  obferved  to  breed  and  live  the 
whole  year  in  fociefy,  fuch  as  the  pigeons,  rooks,  and 
ftarliags  ; while  the  rapacious  live  in  continual  folitude  : 
The  eagle,  jealous  of  the  rivalfhip  of  his  own  offspringi 
unmercifully  expels  them  from  that  diftrift  which  he  has 
chofen  for  his  relidence,  and  feems  equally  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  pity  or  afFe£lLon. 


Section  VI. — 'T’hg  general  Ufes  to  which  Birds  are  fuh- 
fervient  in  the  Economy  of  Nature. 


J-N  the  general  hldory  of  birds,  we  mull  not  overlook, 
thofe  important  ufes  to  which  they  are  fubfervient  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  The  rapacious  kinds  evidently 
ferve  the  important  purpofe  of  pi'eferving  the  falubrity 
of  the*  air,  by  devouring  all  forts  of  carrion,  every  v^here 
fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  globe.  The  earth  eve- 
ry where  teems  with  living  creatures,  whofs  natural 
death,  or  accidental  deflruftion,  would  communicate  to 

I 

the  atmofphere  a putrid  and  noxious  influence,  wei'e 
their  carcafes  allowed  to  diflblve  and  mingle  with  the 
foil,  by  the  flow  procefs  of  corruption.  The  order  of 
grallce,  or  waders,  are  evidently  deftined  by  nature  to 
co-operate  in  the  fame  neceflTary  employment.  They 
deftroy  toads,  frogs,  lizards  and  ferpents,  animals  noxi- 
ous while  alive,  and  whofs  bodies,  when  dead,  mull 
more  or  lefs  infect  the  air  with  putrid  vapours.  On 
this  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  and  of  Egypt 
ard  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  flork : In  the 
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latter  country,  which  abounds  with  every  hideous  rep- 
tile which  a humid  foil  or  fultry  fun  can  quicken  into 
life,  this  favourite  bird  lives,  even  in  its  wild  Hate,  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 

The  granlvorous  birds  are  alfo  deemed  of  great  utility 
in  the  fyflem  of  nature  ; becaufe  they  abridge  the  fer- 
tility of  thofe  plants  which  emit  fuch  immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  feed  as  would  foon  overfpread  the  earth  ; and 
which,  if  left  unreftralned,  would  infallibly  overpower 
the  more  ufeful  vegetables.  Many  fpecies  are  farther 
iifeful  in  tranfporting  feeds  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  thus  defleminating  plants  more  univerfally  over  the 
furface  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the  water-fowl  perform 
a fimilar  fervlce,  by  tranfporting  the  fpawn  of  different .. 
kinds  of  fifties,  and  replenifiiing  the  waters  where  their 
inhabitants  have  been  extirpated  or  diminifhtd.  The 
feeds  of  plants,  and  the  fp  uvn  of  fiflies,  are  in  many  in- 
ftanccs  known  to  relift  the  digcflion  of  animals,  and  to 
piifs  through  their  bodies  unaffimulatcd,  and  fllll  in  pof- 
fcfTion  of  their  prolific  qualities  : Water-fowl  alfo  per- 
form the  fame  office  in  their  eleme’^r  which  the  rapacious 
birds  do  in  the  air  ; they  prevent  the  putrifaftions  of 
ftagnated  waters,  and  preferve  their  purity,  by  deflroying 
vafl:  numbers  of  aquatic  animals  with  which  they  teem, 
wbolV  bodies,  by  corruption,  would  render  it  pernicious. 
Thus,  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  natrue,  every 
province  is  fubfcrvienl  to  the  general  welfare ; Vegeta- 
bles, inleCls,  and  fifties  fupply  many  animals,  while  the 
former  are  more  univerfally  diffeminated  by  the  latter  ; 
every  order  contiibutes  to  affift  and  nourifh  the  adjoin- 
ing one,  or  to  check  its  exuberance.  Thus  a due  balance 
and  proportion  is  maintained  tbrougliout  the  whole  j and 
r.o  nation  in  the  univerlal  republic  is  allowed  to  furpafs 
its  boundaries,  or  overpower  its  neighbours. 
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Befides  the  ufes  to  which  the  feathered  tribes  are  fub- 
fbrvient  in  the  general  plan  of  nature,  we  may  contem- 
plate their  connetdion  with  man,  and  obferve  how  far 
they  contribute  to  his  pleafure  or  advantage.  With  re- 
gard to  his  fupport,  their  utility  is  momentuous  ; for 
it  is  remarkable,  that  of  the  vail  number  of  birds  who 
inhabit  the  globe,  it  has  never  yet  been  difcovered  that 
a fingle  one  is  of  a poifonous  nature.  They  dilFer,  in- 
deed, in  being  more  or  lefs  falutory  and  palatable,  as  an 
article  of  diet  ; but  none  of  them  are  pernicious  ; none 
of  their  eggs,  in  like  manner,  have  been  found  of  a nox- 
ious quality ; a circuinftance  well  known  to  feafaring 
people,  who  eat  freely  every  fpecies  of  egg,  without 
finding  any  bad  confequence  enfue.  Their  eggs,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  their  flelh,  vary  confiderably  in  take  ; 
fome  are  greatly  preferable  to  others.  The  eggs  of 
, thofe  termed  game,  and  of  the  different  fpecies  of  galli- 
naceous birds,  are  generally  reckoned  agreeable  : of  the 
caper-caillie,  it  is  faid,  that  its  eggs  are  the  moll  deli- 
cate hitherto  known;  thofe  of  the  ptarmigan,  lapwing, 
and  buftard,  are  alfo  coveted  by  many,  who  prefer  them 
to  the  eggs  of  the  domeftic  poultry. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  all  the  carnivorous  birds  are 
avoided  ; though  by  no  means  poifonous,  their  fleflx  is 
hard,  tough,  and  often  of  a fetid  fmell.  The  pifcivorous 
too,  and  efpecially  thofe  with  fharp  bills,  are  generally 
difliked  ; fome  of  the  young,  indeed,  are  eaten  with  avi- 
dity, fuch  as  the  marrot,  puffin,  and  gannet.  All  the 
Water-fowl,  even  thofe  with  flat  bills,  are  generally  reck- 
oned a heavy  and  rancid  food : The  goofe  and  duck  are 
probably  the  belt,  and  thefe  are  much  improved  by  be- 
ing kept  at  a diflance  from  water,  and  reftrifted  from 
fifli. 
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The  infeftivorous  birds,  though  not  noxious,  are  llke- 
%vife  generally  avoided  as  an  article  of  food,  from  their 
impure  manner  of  feeding : On  the  contrary,  all  the 
tribes  of  finches,  and  other  fmall  birds  who  feed  upon 
grain  or  feeds,  are  mueh  efteemed.  The  w’oodcock, 
fnipe,  and  bittern,  the  whole  tribe  called  mud- fuckers, 
are  accounted  a great  delicacy  among  the  connoifl’eurs  ; 
by  thefe,  too,  are  approved  the  muir-cock,  partridge  and 
capercaillie : it  remains  doubtful,  however,  w’hether  the 
food  of  any  bird  can  juftly  be  prefered  to  the  common 
poultry. 

The  next  article  relating  to  the  general  hiftory  of  birds, 
is  their  domeftication.  Although  the  flefh,  eggs,  and 
feathers  of  birds  are  valuable  articles  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  yet  very  few  of  this  numerous  clafs  of  animals  has 
been  made  fubfervient  to  economical  ufes  by  domeftica- 
tion.  Shy,  timid,  or  fierce  in  their  nature,  they  appear 
but  little  fufceptible  of  attachment  or  obedience.  Jea- 
lous as  they  are  of  liberty,  and  furnilhed  w’ith  effectual 
means  of  efcape,  they  fly  the  haunts  of  men,  and  by  fat 
the  greater  part  continues  in  the  primitive  w’ildnefs  of  na- 
ture. Few  even  of  thofe  whom  we  term  domeflic,  dif- 
cover  that  familiarity  or  affeftion  that  obtains  among 
thofe  quadrupeds  who  have  given  up  independence  for 
protcdlion,  and  to  whofe  conftant  miniftry  we  are  fo 
much  indebted. 

Of  the  firft  order  of  birds,  the  rapacious,  not  one  fpe- 
cies  has  ever  been  domeflicated  by  man,  except  a few, 
for  the  purpofes  of  falconry  ; and  thefe  are  alw’ays  taken 
when  young,  from  the  nefts  of  the  wild  ones  ; a proof 
that  they  do  not  thrive  and  propagate  in  their  captivity. 
As  their  acquired  habits  are  conferred  upon  them  w’ith 
great  difliculty,  fo  they  are  flight,  and  eafily  effaced  : An 
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hawk,  when  he  gets  at  a certain  diftance  from  his  keep- 
ers, feldom  willies  to  return.  The  numerous  tribe  of 
pies  contains  not  one  fpecies  that  hath  ever  been  redu- 
ced to  a domeftic  ftate.  Their  food  could  not  eafilj  be 
procured  in  captivity  ; their  manner  of  life  is  unfavour- 
able to  it,  and  their  flefli  is  deemed  impure  as  an  article 
of  rood.  The  gallinaceous  order  contains  feveral  fpecies 
which  have  ivith  great  advantage  been  made  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  domeftic  economy,  viz.  the  peacock, 
the  turkey,  the  barn-door  fowl,  and  guinea  hen : The 
laft  of  thefe,  however,  has  but  lately  been  imported  into 
Britam  ; the  common  poultry  arc  originally  from  AJta^ 
but  were  early  introduced  into  Europe. 

Of  the  columbine  tribe,  oiTe  fpecies  only  has  been  tam- 
ed, that  of  the  common  pigeon,  which  is  well  known, 
and  in  fome  places  a very  lucrative  objedl  of  commerce. 
None  of  the  paflarine  or  ftruthious  orders  have  yet  been 
domefticated,  though  many  of  the  former  are  reckoned 
delicate  food.  Four  fpecies  of  the  duck  kind  have  been 
brought  from  their  wild  ftate  to  the  fervice  of  man ; the 
fwan,  the  goofe,  the  Guinea  duck,  and  the  wild  duck. 
The  grallae,  or  waders,  are  deemed  fuch  excellent  food, 
as  to  provoke  the  appetite  of  the  pampered  epicure,  fuch 
as  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  curllew,  ftork,  crane,  and  lome 
others  ; yet  not  one  of  all  this  numerous  clafs  has  ever 
been  brought  into  a domeftic  fituation.  This  enumera- 
tion fuggefts  a remarkable  fa<ft,  that  of  fifteen  hundred 
different  fpecies  of  birds,  which  are  already  known  and 
defcribed,  only  nine  have  been  rendered  ferviccable  to 
the  human  race  by  domeftication. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  acquaintance  of  man  with 
the  feathered  race  is  fo  limited,  as  many  fpecies  may  no 
4ppbt  be  found,  which,  by  domeftication,  might  add  to 
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his  flock  of  fubfiftence,  increafe  his  induftry,  and  multi- 
ply his  amufements.  ^ We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
even  the  birds  of  the  warmer  climates  might,  if  ether- 
wife  proper  for  the  purpofe,  be  fuccefsfully  domefticated, 
even  in  thefe  northerly  countries.  Many  of  thofe  which 
we  already  have,  are  natives  of  the  intratropical  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  common  turkey  and  guinea-hen  were 
originally  inhabitants  of  Africa^  and  probably  of  the 
burning  regions  under  the  line.  The  fkeldrake,  a bird 
rather  larger  in  fize  than  our  common,  is  one  of  thofe 
which,  it  is  prefumed,  might  be  rendered  ufeful  by  do- 
meflication.  It  is  tamed  with  facility ; and  though  it 
lives  on  the  ftiore,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
it  will  thrive  and  breed  in  ponds.  It  is  more  beautiful 
in  plumage  than  the  common  duck,  and  is  equally  pro- 
per for  the  ufes  of  the  table.  The  domefHcation  of  the 
Canadian  goofe  has  alfo  been  attempted  with  fuccefs,  at 
the  feat  of  a nobleman  in  Scotland.  The  eider  duck,  a 
bird  rather  fmaller  than  the  goofe,  might  alfo  be  tamed, 
cfpecially  as  its  down  is  confidered  as  an  article  of 
value. 

From  the  weight  and  fize  of  the  buftard,  in  which  it 
is  fuperior  to  the  turkey,  that  bird  feems  highly  ufeful 
for  the  table ; and  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  which 
is  grain,  it  feems  perfe£lly  fitted  for  domeftication.  Its 
eggs  are  faid  to  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  all  other  birds, 
and  its  flefli  is  nutritive  : from  its  weight,  it  is  fcarcely 
capable  of  ralfing  itfelf  from  the  ground  ; a circumfiance 
which  renders  it  perhaps  too  eafy  a prey  to  the  fportf- 
man,  but  which  feems  favourable  to  its  domeflication. 
Similar  to  the  builard  in  its  manner  of  life,  is  the  field- 
duck,  a native  of  France,  a bird  which  might  be  brought 
bto  this  country,  and  tamed  with  great  facility.  ' The 
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American  pigeon,  might  with  propriety  be  intoduccd 
into  this  country,  from  Canada  where  it  abounds,  and 
conftitutes  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Befides  the  birds  fitted  for  -domeftication,  there  are 
others  which  might  be  imported  to  this  ifland  from  a- 
broad,  and  might  profper  in  a wild  (late.  The  hazel 
hen,  fo  much  efteemed  in  Germany  both  for  fport  and 
the  table,  the  Francolin  of  Italy,  and  the  red-legged 
partridge  of  Spain,  might  all  be  eafily  introduced  into 
Britain,  to  the  great  increafe  of  our  game.  The  lall  of 
thefe  is  domelticated  at  Cadi^,  and  is  found  in  its  wild 
Hate  in  plenty  throughout  Spain  and  France.  It  might  be 
tranfported  to  Britain  in  either  Itate,  perhaps  with  equal 
or  greater  fuccefs  than  the  golden  and  China  pheafants, 
which  fome  gentlemen  have  fo  earneftly  endeavoured  to 
propagate  upon  their  eftates.  The  crefted  turkey  a- 
bounds  in  its  wild  Hate  in  the  inland  parts  of  New-Kng-. 
land.  The  great  quantities  of  food  which  the  inhabi- 
tants obtain  by  killing  this  bird,  clearly  point  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  domeftication,  and  the 
propriety  of  tranfporting  it  into  this  country.  The  fame 
reafon  exifts  for  introducing  the  American  pigeon,  which 
conftitutes  fo  ccnfiderable  a part  of  the  fubliftence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada. 

But  the  greateft  dejideratum  in  the  tranfportation  of 
birds,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  Capercaillie.  This  bird 
is  indegenous  in  Scotland,  and  was  formerly  fpread  over 
the  whole  country ; but  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  killed,  it  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fportfman,  and 
is  now  fo  nearly  extirpated  from  the  ifland,  that  except 
in  fome  remote  diftridts  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  no  where 
to  be  found.  The  black-cock  or  heath-fowl,  too,  is  fafl 
diminifliing  in  number  ; its  extermination  appears  to  be 
at  no  very  remote  period,  unlefs  it  is  tranfported,  and 
preferved  on  thofe  eftates,  where  it  formerly  abounded, 
VoL.  II.  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Section  I. — 'The  General  Characters  of  Rapacious  Birds* 

J iiROUGH  each  plafs  of  animated  beings,  nature  obferves 
a remarkable  uniformity  in  her  produdllons  : A great 
proportion  of  quadrupeds  lives  on  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  while  others  are  fupported  by  devour- 
ing the  fiefti  of  each  other.  The  fame  general  features 
< are  found  to  charaeferize  the  birds  ; fome  of  them  live 
upon  grain,  feeds,  or  grafs  ; and  others  upon  flefh,  de- 
f):roying  every  inferior  animal,  even  of  their  own  clafs, 
that  is  not  endowed  with  force  or  fwiftnefs  to  elude  tl^eir 
rapacity.  Were  all  animals  fo  conftituted  that  they 
could  only  fubfift  on  one  kind  of  food,  the  ilock,  how- 
ever plentiful,  could  not  maintain  the  fame  number  a? 
are  fupported  by  the  prefent  ecoitomy  of  nature,  in 
which  the  rapacious  ax'e  fupplied  by  the  flclh  of  fuch 
of  the  granivorous  as  fall  by  accident,  or  by  the 
courfe  of  nature.  By  thus  varying  the  appetites  of  ani- 
mals, their  numbers  are  multiplied,  and  the  general 
flock  of  inhabitants  is  increafed,  whether  of  the  air,  the 
eartli,  or  the  fea 

The  number  ol  birds,  however,  who  live  by  making 
depredations  upon  their  own  kind,  is  proportionably 
mttch  fmaller,  than  that  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
In  the  former  clafs,  the  rapacious  conflitute  hardly  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  ; whereas,  in  the  latter,  they 
amount  to  more  than  a third.  As  the  number  and 
flrength  of  the  predatory  birds  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
^he  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  fo  the  devaflations  commit- 
ted 
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ted  by  them  on  land  arc  far  Icfs  confiderable.  'On  the 
other  hand,  the  tyranny  of  birds  upon  the  water,  feems 
marc  extenfive  and  inveterate;  While  the  otter  and  bea- 
ver, with  a few  otliers,  are  the  only  quadrupeds  that 
live  upon  filli  f,  there  are  vail  tribes  of  birds  who  have 
no  other  fubrdlence.  Tims  the  general  plan  of  nature  is 
followed  out ; life  is  multiplied,  and  the  furplus  of  one 
order  of  animals  is  deftined  to  increafe  and  fupport  ano- 
other. 

The  rapacious  birds  are  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the 
other  orders,  by  their  external  form,  as  well  as  their 
habits  of  life.  Their  infliinflive  paflion  for  animal  food 
could  not  have  been  gratified,  had  not  nature  endowed 
them  with  powers  fitted  to  obtain  it.  As  their  fubfillence 
cannot  be  obtained  without  fwiftnefs,  courage,  and 
flrength,  they  are,  in  general,  remarkably  fuperior  in 
thefe  qualities,  to  all  other  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  head  is  large,  the  fight  aftonifiiingly  quick  in  thofe 
that  ravage  by  day  ; and  fuch  as  plunder  in  the  night, 
from  the  extreme  fenfibilit^  of  their  organs  of  vilion, 
fee  their  prey  in  darknefs  with  much  precifion.  From 
the  ftrength  of  their  mufcles,  their  wings,  though  large, 
are  moved  with  a rapidity  and  force  that  enables  them 
to  furpafs  in  velocity  almofl  every  bird  of  their  own  fize. 
They  are  principally  diftinguiflied  by  their  beak,  which 
is  flrong  and  crooked,  with  a notch  at  the  point,  for  the 
purpofe  of  tearing  their  prey  ; by  their  legs,  which  are 
Ihort,  flrong  and  mufcular  ; by  four  toes  on  each  foot, 
all  armed  with  fliarp  hooked  talons,  which  render  it 
impoflible  for  their  booty  to  efcape,  when  once  it  is 
feized. 
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Their  internal  conformation  is  no  lefs  adapted  to  the 
warlike  and  predatory  life  which  they  lead  : Their  intef” 
tines  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  body, 
and  they  are  capable  of  enduring  want  for  feveral  daj’s 
together.  Their  flomach  is  lefs  complicated  than  that 
of  the  granivorous  tribes : Their  food  being  fucculent 
and  nouriiliing,  a fliorter  procefs  is,  it  feems,  fufficient 
for  alTimilating  it : hence  the  fimplicity  of  ilruclure  in 
their  organs  of  digeftion,  and  the  fmallncls  of  their 
fize. 

7'hus  anTiCd  by  nature,  they  iffiie  forth  from  the  fo- 
reds,  the  rocky  mountains,  and  other  folitary  places, 
where  they  commonly  refide,  and  fpread  terror  and  de- 
vaftation  wherever  they  appear.  They  generally  build 
th^ir  nefts  upon  the  clift  of  fome  inaccelllble  rock,  or 
upon  the  tailed:  trees  of  the  foreft.  When  impelled  by 
hunger,  or  their  native  ferocity,  they  appear  in  the  plain, 
it  is  only  for  the  purpofes  of  depredation  : All  the  fmall- 
cr  birds  fly  at  their  approach,  or  endeavour,  by  conceal- 
ing themfelves,  to  elude  their  fearch : Some  of  them, 
when  clofely  purfued,  are  forced  to  feek  protedlon  with 
man,  and  to  furrender  themfelves  to  him  as  the  more 
merciful  enemy  ; a mark  of  confidence,  which  might  en- 
title them  to  his  compafiion  and  affillance,  even  in  a lefs 
perilous  fituation. 

The  ferocity  of  the  rapacious  birds  not  only  renders 
them  deftruftive  to  their  own  fpecies,  and  alutofl  un- 
tameable  by  man,  but  even  extends  to  their  young,  and 
deprives  them,  in  a great  meafure,  of  parental  afleftion. 
Many  of  them  unnaturally  expel  their  oflspring  from  the 
nefl,  at  a time  w'hen  they  are  flill  dependent  on  their 
afiTillance,  and  incapable  of  procuring  their  own  food. 
This  cruelty  to  their  young  arlfes  from  the  ncceffity  of 
providing  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  All  birds  that  are 
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©bilged  by  the  conformation  of  their  ftomach  and  intel- 
tines,  to  feed  upon  fle!h,  and  fupport  themfelves  by 
prey,  muft  neceffarily  acquire  habits  of  cruelty,  from 
the  conftant  ufe  of  thofe  arms  which  nature  has  confer- 
red upon  them,  even  although  they  had  been  originally 
mild.  As  it  is  only  by  deftroying  others  that  they  can 
fupply  themfelves,  their  continual  combats  muft  enure 
them  to  that  fiercenefs  and  Irafcibility  which  diftinguilli 
their  manners,  and  overpower  every  milder  inftinft,  and 
even  their  affedUon  for  their  young.  It  is  with  little 
pity  or  attention,  that  the  bird  of  prey  liftens  to  the  cries  of 
her  brood,  which  are  more  famiftied  in  proportion  as  they 
increafein  fize.  Should  ftie  fail  of  fuccefs  in  the  chace,  or 
Ihould  her  prey  become  fcarce,  flie  beats  them,  expels  them 
from  her  neft,  and  fometimes  deftroys  them  in  thofe  tranf- 
ports  of  fury,  of  which  her  own  preffing  wants,  and  her 
mifery  is  the  caufe  *. 

The  effecls  of  fo  much  fiercenefs  natural  and  acquired, 
would  prove  fatal  to  all  the  fmaller  birds,  had  not  na- 
ture provided,  that  the  rapacious  kinds  fhould  generally 
purfue  fuch  as  approach  neareft  to  their  own  fize.  The 
eagle  does  not  indulge  in  indifcriminate  rapine  in  the 
grove,  but  fingles  out  the  grous  or  pheafants  from  the 
inferior  birds,  which  he  regards  as  unequal  to  his  fup- 
port, or  below  the  dignity  of  his  refentment.  The  fmall-  " 
er  birds  of  this  order  dired  their  attacks  againft  the  lin- 
net, the  thrufh,  or  the  fparrow,  who,  by  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  their  evolutions,  and  agility  of  flight,  feem  pof- 
fefled  of  adequate  means  of  efcape.  Did  the  eagle,  to 
its  own  fwiftnefs,  add  the  verfatility  of  the  fparrovv,  all 
the  inferior  tribes  muft  unavoidably  have  been  deftroy* 
ed  f , and  difappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The 
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The  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  birds  is  fiili  fartlier  rc- 
llrained  by  their  infecunclity  ; the  greater  part  of  them 
laying  from  four  to  five  eggs,  and  fonie  only  two.  The 
fmalleft  of  them  are  generally  the  mod  productive  ; but 
the  fertility  even  of  thefe  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  which  they  are  the  defiroyers.  The 
pigeon,  which  lays  the  feweft  eggs  of  all  the  granivo- 
rous  birds,  by  the  frequency  of  its  breeding,  far  exceeds 
the  fertility  of  any  of  the  rapacious  kinds.  Wherever 
courage  or  flrength  is  wanting  in  any  animal,  and  life 
on  that  account  is  eafily  deftroyed,  nature  kindly  compen- 
fates  for  thefe  defets,  and  provides  for  the  prefervatiou 
of  the  fpecies,  by  increafing  its  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  fierceirefs  of  this  order  of  birds,  and  their  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  food,  render  them  unfociable  *.  The 
rapacious  birds,  like  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  never 
alTemblc  in  flocks  ; at  the  breeding  feafon,  the  male  and 
female  are  found  together,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  that 
appetite,  which  controuls  their  ferocity,  and  which  in 
force  appears  inferior  only  to  the  neceffity  of  felf-prefer- 
vation.  Although  one  pair  of  eagles  may  fubfifl  toge- 
ther, and  two  individuals  affifl:  each  other  in  the  holli- 
lities  which  they  commit,  a larger  nuniber  in  fociety 
could  not  find  a fufficicr.cy  of  food  : Hence  the  young,  as 
foon  as  they  are  capable  of  flight,  arc  driv^en  from  the 
tracks  occupied  by  their  parents,  and  are  forced  by  the 
fame  neceflity  which  urged  their  progenitors,  to  lead  a 
W’^andering  life,  and  devour  in  folitude  the  fruits  of  their 
plunder.  The  vultures  alone  form  an  exception  to  this 
remark  ; as  they  feed  upon  large  carcafes  which  are 
found  in  plenty  in  the  countries  which  they  Inhabit^ 

they 
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ttiey  fometimes  crowd  in  vafl  numbers  to  glut  themielves 
with  the  fame  carrion. 

In  all  birds,  except  the  rapacious,  the  males  are  fuperior 
in  flrength  and  iize  to  the  females  : Among  them,  howe- 
ver, the  male  is  generally  one  third  lefs  in  bulk  ; a circum- 
itance  from  which  falconers  have  termed  him  the  Tiercel*. 
Tiie  female  no  lefs  excels  her  mate  in  beauty  of  plumage, 
courage,  and  generofity,  than  in  point  of  fize.  Natural- 
ids  have  in  vain  attempted  to  account  for  this  difparity. 
The  fame  appearance  among  the  infe6ls  and  fillies,  they 
have  imputed  to  the  immenfe  quantities  of  larvas  and  fpawn 
which  the  females  in  thefe  claffes  produce,  and  which 
mult  require  a proportionably  larger  bulk  to  contain 
them.  No  fuch  reafoning  will  apply  to  the  rapacious 
birds,  who,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  the  leafi: 
fruitful  of  all  feathered  tribes.  Some  have  fuppofed, 
that  as  the  female  has  chiefly  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  young,  her  fuperior  lize  and  courage  were  the  en- 
dowments by  which  nature  had  enabled  her  to  difeharge 
that  laborious  and  dilficult  office. 

The  fiefh  of  all  birds  of  the  rapacious  nature,  is  rec- 
koned impure  j it  is  lean,  tough,  and  ill-tailed  ; its  fla- 
vour commonly  refembles  that  of  the  animals  which  they 
devour.  That  of  the  vultures  has  a feetid  and  abomi- 
nable fmell,  which  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wretched 
favages,  who  fometimes  are  forced  to  eat  them,  is  un- 
able to  remove.  The  Itench  is  unconquerable,  and  feems  ' 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  their  invention  : In  vain  the  intrails 
are  taken  away,  walking  is  attempted,  or  fpices  applied  ; 
the  naufeous  effluvia  Hill  continue  to  repel  their  avidity^ 

In  the  order  of  rapacious  birds,  Linnccus  enumerates 
four  genera  j that  of  the  vulture,  the  falcon,  the  owl,  and 
the  Ikrike.  The  circumllancss  of  age,  lize,  colour,  and 

climate, 
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climate,  prove  abjandant  fources  of  miftakes  in  arrange 
ing  all  birds  : with  regard  to  the  rapacious  kinds,  natu- 
rali^s  are  not  agreed  in  the  number  of  genera,  much  lefs 
of  the  various  fpecles  and  varieties,  which  this  order 
contains.  The  genus  of  vultures  may  eafily  be  diftin- 
guiflied,  from  their  head  and  neck,  which  are  covered 
with  ihort  down  ; their  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with 
fcales  ; their  claws  are  large,  broad,  and  hooked  j and 
the  infide  of  their  wings  is  covered  with  down. 
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SECTION  II. 


Genus  I. — Vultures. 


JL  HE  vulture  is  placed  in  the  firft  rank  among  the  ra- 
pacious kinds,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  llrength  and 
fiz,e  ; for  in  courage  and  generofity  he  is  far  inferior  to 
the  eagle.  Though  he  feenis  mod  nearly  allied  to  the 
latter,  he  may  be  diftingufhed  from  him  at  a confider- 
able  diftance,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  the  wing.  His 
pofture,  while  ftanding,  is  not  fo  ftately  and  ere£l;  as  that 
of  the  eagle,  but  inclines  (trongly  forward,  and  feems  to, 
indicate  the  bafenefs  of  his  difpofition.  His  flight,  too, 
is  Angularly  dull  and  heavy  ; it  is  with  great  difficulty, 
and  not  till  after  repeated  efforts,  that  he  can  raife  him- 
felf  from  the  earth.  The  vulture  is  as  deftitute  of  cou- 
rage as  aftivily  : While  the  eagle  oppofes  himfelf  fingly 
to  V\is  foe,  and  feems  as  eager  for  victory  as  for  fpoil  ; 
this  fluggifti  and  cowardly  creature  almoft  never  attacks 
a living  animal,,  if  his  gluttony  can  be  fatiated  with  the 
carcafes  of  the  dead.  The  vultures  alone, «of  all  the  pre- 
datory birds,  like  cowardly  aflaifins,  when  afraid  of  re- 
fiftance,  form  combinations  againft  a fingle  enemy,  and 
bafely  overpower  him  by  numbers.  Their  indelicate 
gluttony  is  as'  remarkable  as  their  cowardice  : rats,  fer- 
pents,  fifh,  and  the  flefh  of  dead  animals,  though  half 
Totten,  are  equally  acceptable  ; putrifadlion,  inftead  of 
deterring,  feems  to  allure  them.  They  unite  the  ftrength 
and  cruelty  of  the  tiger,  with  the  cowardice  and  gluttony 
VoL.  H,  K af 
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of  the  jackal : like  them,  they  afTemble  in  flocks,  «Je- 
vour  carrion,  and  dig  up  the  carcafes  of  the  dead  : Of  this 
genus,  there  are  eight  fpecies. 


T!he  King  of  the  Vultures 

Mr.  Edwards  and  M.  Briffon  have  both  feen  feveral  of 
thefe  birds,  which  are  the  moil  beautiful  of  this  genus  : 
They  have  each  given  a minute  defcription,  which  Gold- 
Cmit.h  has  abridged  as  follows  : “ This  bird  is  a native  of 
America^  and  not  of  the  Eajl  Indies^  as  thofe  who  make 
“ a trade  of  fliewing  birds,  would  induce  us  to  believe. 
“ It  is  larger  than  a turkey  cock,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  odd  formation  of  the  fkin  of  the  head  and  neck, 
which  are  bare.  This  fkin  arifes  from  the  bafe  of  the 
“ bill,  and  is  of  an  orange  colour  ; from  whence  it  flretch- 
“ es  on  each  fide  to  the  head  ; from  thence  it  proceeds 
“ like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either  fide,  accord. 
“ ing  to  the  motion  of  the  head.  The  eyes  are  furround- 
“ ed  by  a red  fkin  ; and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and  lufire 
of  pearl.  The  head  and  neck  are  without  feathers,  co- 
“ vered  with  a flefh-coloured fkin  on  the  upper  part,  aline 
fcarlet  behind  the  head,  and  a dufkier  coloured  fkin  be- 
fore  : farther  down,  behind  the  heads  arifes  a little  tuft 
of  black  down,  from  whence  iflues  and  extends  beneath 
“ the  throat,  on  each  fide,  a wrinkled  fkin  of  a brownifh 
**  colour,  mixed  with  blue,  and  reddifli  behind  : Below,  on 
“ the  naked  part  of  the  neck,  is  a collar,  formed  by  foft 
“ longifh  feathers,  of  a deep  alli  colour,  which  furround 
“ the  neck,  and  cover  the  breafl  before.  Into  this  collar 
“ the  bird  fometimes  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  andfome- 

“ times 
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dmes  a part  of  its  head ; fo  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  with- 
drawn  its  neck  into  its  body.” 

This  bird,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
vulture  tribe,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  beauty  of  his 
external  appearance,  is  no  way  diilinguillied  from  the 
reft  by  the  generofity  of  his  manners,  or  the  delicacy  of 
his  appetite.  He  attacks  only  the  weaker  animals,  de- 
vouring rats,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  every  kind  of  excre- 
scent or  filth. 


T'^e  Vulture  of  Brafl. 

1 HIS  bird  has  been  clafled,  by  moft  naturalifts,  among 
the  vultures,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  poflefled  of  the  fame 
habits,  but,  like  the  reft  of  this  genus,  has  the  head  and 
neck  naked  of  feathers:  The  wrinkled  Ikin  with  which 
thefe  parts  are  covered,  is  variegated  with  blue,  white  and 
red  colours,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a turkey-cock; 
a circumftance  from  which  thefe  birds  have  been  called 
galhnajfos  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a wild  goofe  ; its  wings,  when  folded,  extend 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  tail : The  feathers  of  the 
whole  body  are  blackiHi,  with  a ftiade  of  dark  green  and 
purple.  The  beak  is  white,  the  legs  and  feet  of  a fleftiy 
colour. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brafl,  Guiana,  Peru, 
and  fome  of  the  Wef  India  iflands.  In  its  manners,  it  is 
more  cowardly,  nafty,  and  voracious  than  perhaps  any  of 
the  vultures.  If  its  high  and  rapid  flight  were  attended 
with  a proportionable  degree  of  courage,  it  might  live 
by  the  chace  ; incapable,  however,  of  facing  danger,  it 
contents  itfelf  with  carrion,  and  every  kind  of  filth,  and 
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will  not  attack  an  animal  even  when  wotinJed  or  afleep, 
unlefs  able  to  overpower  it,  by  afl'embling  a great  flock 
of  thofe  of  its  kind. 

"Tht Brazilian  vultures  are  generally  feen  in  largeflock?, 
fly  very  high  in  the  air,  and  pafs  the  night  upon  the  tai- 
led trees,  or  on  the  mod  inaccelTible  rocks,  from  which 
they  repair  by  day  to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
where  they  alight  on  fome  eminence  to  watch  their  prey. 
Their  fight  and  fmell  are  remarkably  p enetrating  ; they 
difcern  their  food  at  a great  didance  ; w'l)ich,  as  foon  as 
difcovered,  they  all  fall  upon  it  at  once,  and  devour  it  in 
filence,  till  they  are  frequently  fo  glutted,  that  they  are 
unable  to  rife  from  the  ground.  As  often  as  this  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  faid  to  have  the  power  of  vomiting  their 
food,  till  their  bodies  are  fufliciently  lightened,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  their  efcape.  In  fome  parts  of  South 
America,  where  the  hunters  dedroy  beads  merely  for  tlie 
Ikin,  the  vultures  follow  in  their  train  in  vad  numbers. 
The  numberlefs  carcafes  which  are  flead,  and  expofed  tq 
the  air,  would  foon  render  thefe  parts  unhealthy  by  their 
putrefa£lion,  were  it  not  for  the  minldry  of  the  vultures: 
No  fooner  do  they  obferve  a carcafe  abandoned,  than,  by 
a general  call,  they  all  alight  upon  it,  and  indantiy  de- 
vour it  to  the  bones,  which  they  leave  as  bare  as  if  they 
had  been  feraped  with  a knife.  The  Spaniards  and  For- 
tuguefe,  who  carry  on  a trade  in  hides  from  thefe  quar- 
ters, take  the  vultures  under  their  prote^lion,  from  the 
benefit  they  render  them  in  preferving  the  purity  of  the 
air,  which  the  putrefaftion  of  fo  many  carcafes  could  not 
fail  to  corrupt  *. 

From  this  circumdance,  in  Guiana^  Brafil,  and  Ne%u 
Spain,  they  are  extremely  numerous ; but  their  flefti  is 

altogether 
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altogether  ufelefs  for  food.  From  the  foul  nature  of 
their  fubfiftence,  it  has  contradted  a putrid  flavour  which 
nothing  can  remove.  In  vain  they  try  to  conquer 
it,  by  taking  away  the  entrails  and  the  romp,  or  by 
wafliing  and  applying  f pices  ; their  hard,  flcinny  and  fi- 
brous flefli  has  contradled  a llench  which  nothing  can 
render  fupportable. 

It  is  pleafing  to  be  a fpedlator  of  the  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  crocodile  and  the  Brafilian  vultures  : Of  all 
animals,  they  are  perhaps  mofl  at  enmity.  The  female 
crocodile,  which  in  the  rivers  of  Jlmerica  grows  to  the 
immenfe  fize  of  twenty-feven  feet,  lays  her  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  in  the  fands,  by  the 
fide  of  the  water,  w'here  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of- 
the  climate.  This  hideous  animal  takes  every  precaution,’ 
while  depofiting  her  burden,  to  conceal  the  place  from 
every  other  creature  ; but  is  unable  to  elude  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  vulture.  A number  of  them  fit  filent  and  un- 
feen  among  the  branches  of  a neighbouring  foreft,  while 
file  is  employed  in  burying  her  eggs,  and  view  her  ope- 
rations with  the  eager  expedlation  of  fucceeding  plunder. 
They  wait  patiently  till  the  crocodile  has  laid  the  whole 
number  of  her  eggs,  till  Ihe  has  covered  them  carefully 
under  the  fand,  and  until  Ihe  is  retired  from  them  to  a 
convenient  diltance  : Then,  as  Goldfmith  deferibes,  they 
attack,  all  together,  encouraging  each  other  with  cries,  pour 
down  upon  the  neft,  hook  up  the  fand,  in  a moment,  lay 
the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood  without  re- 
morfe. 

This  bird  is  to  be  found  alfo  on  the  continent  of  AfrU 
ca,  from  whence,  probably,  it  has  found  its  way  into  the 
New  World.  Their  manners  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
are  deferibed  by  Kolhen,  who  had  often  been  a fpeftator 
of  their  mode  of  anatomifing  the  dead  bodies  of  cows, 
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“ oxen,  and  wild  animals,  w’hlch  they  devour.  “ Thefe 
birds,”  fays  he,  “ fepavate  the  flefh  from  the  Ikin  and 
“ the  bones  with  fuch  art,  that  they  leave  only  the  bare 
“ jk  eleton,  covered,  however,  with  the  Ikin  fo  entire  and  un- 
* broken,  that  it  is  impofhble  to  perceive  that  the  carcafe 
*'is  empty,  without  a narrow  examination.  In  perform- 
“ ing  this  operation,  they  firfl  make  an  aperture  in  the  bel- 
“ ly  of  the  animal,  from  whence  they  tear  out  the  entrails, 
“ and  devour  them:  They  then  enter  the  empty  fpace  thus 
formed,  and  feparate  the  flefli  from  the  fkin  and  bones, 
“ without  difeompofing  either.  They  attack  their  prey  by 
“ furprife  ; if  an  ox,  who  is  left  to  return  from  the  yoke  to 
his  flail  alone,  fhould  chance  to  lie  down  and  reft  by  the 
**  way,  he  is  no  fooner  perceived  by  the  vultures,  than  they 
inevitably  fall  upon  him,  and  devour  him.  When  they 
“ attack  an  ox  in  the  fields,  they  generally  affemble  to  the 
“ number  of  an  hundred,  and  fometimes  more,  and  thus 
overpower  him  by  a general  onfet.” 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  vultures  peculiar  to  Egypt ; 
tlie  fpotted  vulture,  and  the  black.  In  that  country  they 
are  held  in  great  veneration,  becaufe  they  dcllroy  the 
' ferpents,  and  other  noxious  animals  with  which  it  is  in- 
fefted.  Dr.  Shaw  informs,  that  they  are  to  be  feen  in 
great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo  ; 
and  that,  from  the  harmlefsnefs  of  their  nature,  they  are 
regarded  as  facred  by  the  Mahometans,  The  Pacha  or- 
ders tw'O  oxen  every  day  for  their  mantaiuance  ; perhaps 
from  fuperftitious  motives,  or  probably  in  conlideration 
of  their  fervices,  in  removing  the  carrion  and  filth  from 
that  great  city  *. 

In  Europe  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  birds ; as,  the  afii- 
eoloured,  the  golden,  the  brown,  and  the  creiled  vulture  : 

Tkei?* 
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There,  however,  they  are  far  from  being  numerous  ; 
they  produce  young  only  once  In  a year,  and,  according 
to  Arijlotle,  lay  only  one  or  two  eggs.  They  build  their 
nclts  commonly  in  fuch  high  and  inaccelTible  fituations, 
that  it  is  but  rare  to  find  them  out.  They  inhabit,  from 
choice,  the  mod  deferted  and  mountainous  countries  dur- 
ing fummer  : it  is  not  till  the  froft  and  fnow  compel 
them,  that  they  retire  into  lower  and  warmer  fituations. 
They  feem  more  fenfible  of  cold  than  the  generality  of 
eagles,  few  of  them  being  found  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries. Limuetis,  who  enumerates  the  birds  of  Sweden, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  vulture.  M.  Buff  on,  however, 
mentions  one  he  had  fent  him  from  Norway.  In  Grectt 
Britain,  there  are,  properly  fpeaking,  no  vultures  ; the 
faun-killer  of  this  ifland  feems  improperly  clafled  in  this 
genus  by  the  Swedijh  naturalift;  j for  it  has  ail  the  cha- 
laders  of  the  eagle. 


The  Brown  Vulture  *. 


This  bird  is  eight  feet  in  breadth,  when  its  wings  are 
extended  : its  neck  is  almoft  entirely  divefied  of  featliers; 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  however,  there  is  a tuft  form- 
ing a kind  of  crefi,  beneath  which  are  feen  the  apertures 
of  the  ears.  The  crop  or  ftomach  of  this  fpecles  is  re- 
markable for  a large  cavity,  covered  with  hairs  all  point- 
ing from  the  circumference  to  its  centre.  7'he  largeft 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  two  feet  in  length,  the  quill  of 
each  above  an  inch  in  circumference. 

This 
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This  bird  is  believed  to  be  the  great  vulture  mentioned 
by  Arijlotle  *.  So  vague  and  loofe  arc  the  terms  employed 
by  that  father  of  naturahfls,  that  it  is  now  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  determine  with  certainty  the  fpecies  to  which  his 
defcriptions  ought  to  be  applied.  His  remarks  were  ge- 
neral and  detached ; he  had  probably  no  colletlion  of 
animals  ; and  it  is  certain  he  had  no  idea  of  compofing  a 
fyftcm  of  natural  hiftory.  From  the  obfervatlons  made 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
it  appears  that  the  internal  ftrudlure  of  this  bird,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  reft  of  the  genus,  difters  confiderably  from 
the  rapacious  tribes  of  hawks  and  eagles.  Their  organs 
of  digeftion  approximate  to  thofe  of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
who  feed  upon  grain.  They  have  a fort  of  gizzard  of 
great  mufcular  force,  which  is  no  lefs  calculated  for  the 
trituration  of  grain  than  the  digeftion  of  flefh.  This  ge- 
nus may  be  regarded  not  fo  much  granivorous  or  carni- 
vorous, but  as  endowed  with  a capacity  of  devouring 
every  thing. 


T’be  Vulture  of  the  Alps^. 

Something  in  the  air  and  figure  of  this  bird  fefembling' 
the  eagle,  had  determined  the  Grecian  naturalift  to  rank  it 
in  that  clafs  : it  forms  in  reality  the  laft  ftep  in  that  pro- 
greflion  of  (hades  between  thefe  two  tribes  ; but  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  more  clofely  allied  to  the  former  than  the 
latter.  To  the  rapacious  habits  of  the  eagle,  it  joins  the 
daftardly  manners  of  the  vulture  : Of  the  firft  it  retains 
none  of  the  generous  qualities,  while  it  feems  to  outdo 

thfe 
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the  laft  in  every  thing  hideous  and  difgufting.  It  allows 
itfelf  to  be  chaced  and  beaten  by  the  crows  ; and  being 
an  unaftive  hunter,  and  of  fluggidi  flight,  it  is  continually 
uttering  the  doleful  cries  of  hunger,  as  it  trudges  along 
in  quell  of  carrion.  Its  wings  are  fhorter,  and  the  tail 
longer  than  in  the  eagle  tribes  : the  head  is  of  a bright 
hlue,  and  the  neck  covered  with  a thin  down  of  white 
Colour.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  bird  is  pro- 
vided with  a collar  of  fmall  w'hite  feathers,  refembling  a 
futF.  The  bill,  and  the  naked  fkin  covering  its  bafe,  are 
black,  the  legs  and  feet  of  a leaden  colour  ; but  what 
tiioll  remarkably  dillinguillies  this  bird,  is  a large  browri 
fpot  upon  its  breaft,  immediately  below  the  ruff,  of  the 
iliape  of  a heart. 

The  vulture  of  the  Alp{  is  a bird  of  an  ignoble  and  ill 
proportioned  figure ; and  his  unattra(!ilive  form*  is  render- 
ed ftill  mere  difgulling'  by  a kind  of  humour  that  i^  con- 
tinually iffuing  from  his  noftrils,  and  from  two  other 
apertures  in  the  beak,  which  feem  provided  for  the  efcape 
of  this  matter  conftantly  dil'charged  by  the  animal. 
When  upon  the  ground,  the  crop  appears  prominent,  and 
the  wings  are  fpread  : This  fpecies  is  more  rare  than  the 
other  European  vultures,  being  only  found  upon  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees^  and  fome  mountains  of  Greece^ 


Tlje  gredt  ajlj-colour  'ed  Vulture  *. 


TiIe  feathers  of  this  fpecies  are  rather  black  than  afh^ 
coloured  ; it  is  of  the  lize  of  the  common  eagle,  and  is 
diltinguilhed  from  the  brown  vulture,  which  it  molt 
VoL.  II.  L nearly 
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nearly  refemble=!,  by  a much  longer  and  clofer  covering 
of  down,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  feathers  of  the 
back,  and  by  a fort  of  white  cravat  which  proceeds  from 
each  fide  of  the  head,  and  reaches  down  the  neck.  Tlie 
legs  and  feet  of  this  fpecies  are  characleriftic  ; the  former 
being  covered  with  brown  feathers,  and  the  latter  being 
yellow. 


'^3e  Crejled  Vulture  *, 

I HIS  vulture  is  inferior  In  fize  to  the  three  former  ; its 
magnitude,  however,  has  been  deemed  fulhclent  to  en- 
title it  to  a place  among  the  vultures  Its  bill  is  black, 
and  hooked  at  the  end  j the  feathers  of  a brownifb  black, 
and  the  legs  yellow  f.  When  upon  the  ground,  it  raifes 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  fides  of  its  head,  refembling 
horns  ; w'^hich,  while  the  bird  is  on  wring,  are  not  per- 
ceptible. Tlie  wings  of  this  bird,  when  extended,  are 
fix  feet ; his  flight  Is  more  rapid  than  the  reft  of  the  vul- 
ture tribes,  as  his  courage  and  aftivity  are  greater.  He 
purfues  and  preys  upon  almoft  every  fpecies  of  bird  ; but 
is  moft  fuccefsful  in  chafing  hares,  rabbits,  young  foxes, 
fawms,  and  even  fillies.  When  purfuing  his  prey,  his 
flight  feems  to  be  the  efFeft  of  much  effort ; and  it  is  at- 
tended with  a great  noife.  His  favourite  food  is  the  en- 
trails of  animals,  whether  dead  or  alive;  and  though  re- 
markable for  voracity,  he  can  endure  an  abftinence  of 
fourteen  days.  Gefner  relates,  that  two  of  this  fpecies 
were  caught  in  the  province  of  Alface,  in  a neft  con- 

ftru6tcd 
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ftrucled  upon  a very  tall  oak,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Mifen. 

The  golden  vulture  is  the  moft;  remarkable  of  the  Eu^ 
ropean  birds  of  this  tribe ; and  in  many  particulars  it  re- 
fembles  the  golden  eagle,  only  furpaffing  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. From  the  top  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tall,  it 
meafures  four  feet  eight  inches.  The  bill  is  about  feven 
inches  long  ; the  tail  two  feet  three  inches,  and  the  larg- 
eft  feathers  of  the  wing  are  about  three  feet  *.  The 
head,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  covered 
with  a pale  red  down ; the  back,  rump,  and  coverts  of 
the  tail,  are  blanki/h  ; All  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
the  bread,  belly,  and  fidcs,  are  brown, — deep  towards 
the  head  of  the  bird,  but  yellowilh  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  tail.  The  other  fpecies  of  vultures  differ  in 
fize  and  colour,  but  are  all  fufficiently  diitinguifhable  by 
their  naked  heads  and  necks;  their  bills  ftraightfrom  the 
bafe,  but  crooked  towards  the  point. 

Vultures,  although  rare  in  Europe^  are  extremely  nu- 
merous in  Egypt^  Arahia,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. There  their  Iklns,  which  are  as  thick  as  that  of 
a kid,  conftitute  a valuable  article  of  commerce.  Thofe 
who  deal  in  them  take  off  the  large  hard  feathers,  leaving 
a fine,  thick,  and  warm  down,  which  covers  the  Ikin, 
and  renders  it  a comfortable  wear,  when  made  an  article 
of  clothing.  After  they  have  gorged  themfelves  with 
an  excefs  of  food,  they  cannot  eafily  take  their  flight, 
and  are  in  that  condition  readily  caught  by  dogs,  or  kill- 
ed by  flones  or  cudgels  thrown  at  them  by  the  inhabi- 
tants f . 

L a Th?i 
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The  eagle  chaces  by  the  eye  ; but  the  fmell  of  the 
vulture  being  far  more  acute,  it  is  probable  he  is  mo^ 
frequently  direfted  to  his  prey  by  that  fenfe  ; no  fooner 
does  an  animal  drop,  than  they  are  alTembled  around  it 
from  all  quarters,  though  diftant  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
light.  Their  internal  formation  differs  confiiderably  from 
birds  of  the  eagle  or  hawk  kind  : Like  granivorous 
birds,  they  have  both  a crop  and  a ifomach,  w'hich,  from 
the  flrength  of  the  mufcles  of  which  it  is  compofed,  may 
be  conlidered  as  a gizzard.  They  feem  adapted  inwardly, 
not  only  for  being  carnivorous,  but  to  devour  grain,  and 
almoft  every  kind  of  food  that  can  gratify  their  voracious 
habits. 


' Section  II, 

‘^he  Condor. 

I>EFoRE  we  leave  the  deformed  and  noxious  tribe  of 
vultures,'  we  mufl  give  fome  account  of  the  condor,  a 
bird  of  fuch  enormous  fize  and  fingular  habits,  that  natu- 
ralifls  have  not  yet  determined  to  what  genus  k ought  to 
be  referred.  The  cafl’owary,  the  oftrick,  and  dodo,  may, 
from  their  incapacity  of  flight,  be  regarded  as  imperfe£l 
birds,  when  compared  with  the  condor,  which  nature 
hath  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  this 
rlafs  of  beings,  even  in  a higlier  degree  than  the  eagle. 
Its  breadth,  when  flying,  is  from  flxteen  to  eighteen 
feet  j its  beak  and  talons  are  proportionably  large  and 
flrong,  while  it  poflefles  a courage  equal  to  its  force. 
'.With  fuch  formidable  endowments,  the  condor  claims  a 
high  rank  among  birds  ; and  w’ere  its  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  its  powers,  every  tribe  oi  animals  mull  have  in 
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vain  oppofed  its  depredations.  Happily,  however,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  animal  world,  this  bird  is  in  every  coun., 
try  extremely  rare.  Feuillse  is  the  only  naturalifl 
who  has  given  a minute  defcription  of  it. 

“ I difcovered,”  fays  he  *,  “ in  the  valley  of  Ilo,  ia 
“ Peru,  a condor  perched  on  a high  rock  before  me  ; I ap- 
“ proached  within  muflcet  Ihot,  and  fired ; but  as  my 
piece  was  only  loaded  with  fwan-lhot,  the  lead  was 
“ not  able  fufiiciently  to  pierce  the  bird’s  feathers.  I 
“ perceived,  however,  by  its  manner  of  flying,  that  It 
“ was  wounded  ; as  it  rofe  heavily,  and  with  a good  deal 
“ of  difficulty  reached  another  rock,  about  five  hundred 
yards  diftant,  upon  the  fhore  ; I therefore  loaded 
again,  with  a ball,  and  hit  the  bird  under  the  throat, 
“ which  made  it  mine.  I accordingly  ran  up  to  feize 
“ it ; but,  even  in  death,  it  was  terrible,  and  defended 
“ itfelf  on  its  back,  with  its  claws  extended  againft  me; 

fo  that  I fcarce  knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it 
“ not  been  mortally  wounded,  I fliould  have  found  it  no 
“ eafy  matter  to  take  it ; but  I at  laft  dragged  it  down 
from  the  rock,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  one  of  the 
“ feamen,  carried  it  to  the  tent,  to  make  a coloured 
“ drawing. 

“ The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I meafured  exaftly, 
were  eleven  feet  four  inches,  from  one  extremity  to 
“ the  other;  The  great  feathers,  that  were  of  a beautiful 
“ fliining  black,  were  two  feet  two  inches  longf.  The 
“ thicknefs  of  the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the  reft  of 
“ the  body  ; the  length  about  four  inches  ; the  point 
“ hooked  downwards,  and  white  at  its  extremity,  and 
the  other  part  was  of  a jet  black.  A ftiort  down  of  a 

“ brown 
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“ brown  colour,  covered  the  head  ; the  eyes  were  black, 

♦ ‘ and  I'urrounded  wiih  a circle  of  reddiib  brov^n:  the 
feathers,  on  the  breaft,  neck,  and  wings  were  of  a 
“ light  brown;  thofe  on  the  back  ratlier  darker:  its 
thighs  were  covered  with  brown  featliers  down  to  tire 
“ knee:  the  thigh-bone  was  ten  inches  long;  the  leg 
five  inches  : the  toes  were  three  before  and  one  behind  : 
“ the  latter  was  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  with  a fingle 
“ joint ; and  the  claw  w'ith  which  it  was  armed  was 
“ black,  and  tlrree  quarters  of  an  inOh  : the  other  claws 
“ were  in  the  fame  proportion  ; and  the  leg  and  toes  co- 
“ vered  with  black  fcales. 

“ Thefe  birds  ufually  frequent  the  mountains,  where 
they  find  their  prey.  They  never  defcend  to  the  fea 
“ fiiore,  but  in  the  rainy  feafon  ; fenhble  of  cold,  they 
“ repair  there  for  warmth.  T trough  thefe  mountains 
“ are  fituated  in  the  torrid  z,one,  the  cold  is  often  very 
“ fevere  ; for  almoft  the  whole  year,  they  are  covered 
“ W'ith  fnow ; but  efpecially  during  the  winter,  it  is  a 
“ great  depth  upon  them.  The  fmall  quantity  of  nuu- 
“ riftrment  which  thefe  birds  find  on  the  fea-coaft,  ex- 
“ ccpt  w'hen  the  temped  drives  in  fome  great  fill:, 
“ obliges  the  condor  to  remain  there  but  a ftiort  time. 

He  ufually  comes  to  the  coaft  at  the  approach  of 
“ evening,  remains  there  all  night,  and  returns  again  in 
the  morning.” 

The  condor  thus  defcribed  by  Tcuillee  fcems  to  Irave 
been  much  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Acofla^ 
Carcilajfo^  Demarcbats,  and  fome  other  travellers,  w'ho 
affirm  they  have  feen  them  eighteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wing  : that  their  beaks  are  fo  drong  and  ffiarp, 
that  they  can  eafily  pierce  the  body  of  a cow  ; that  two 
of  them  can  attack,  and  devour  cm  entirely  ; that  they 
fomctimes  fingly  oppofe  a man.  Though  furprife  apiorg 
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the  early  writers,  who  firll;  difcovered  this  bird,  might 

lead  to  exaggeration,  yet  the  Indians,  who  are  more  ac- 

cuftomed  to  fee  them,  declare,  that  they  can  carry  off  a 

deer  or  a calf  as  eahly  as  an  eagle  does  a rabbit;  that 

their  bodies  are  as  large  as  a flieep  ; that  their  flelh  is 

tough,  and  fmells  like  carrion  : their  fight  is  piercing, 

and  their  looks  cruel.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  feeni 

afraid  of  their  depredations ; there  are  inftances  of  tlieir 

carrying  off  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Their 

flight  is  terrible  ; and,  when  they  alight,  one  is  ftunned 

with  their  noife  *.  Condamme  aflures  us,  that  he  has 
/ 

often  feen  them  in  the  province  of  ^uito,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Maragnon,  fwimming  above  a flock  of 
flieep,  fome  of  which  they  would  have  carried  off,  had 
they  not  been  fcarred  by  the  ftiepherds.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Indians  of  thefe  countries  catch  them,  by  working 
a piece  of  vifcous  clay  into  the  form  of  a child,  upon 
which  they  dart  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  their  claws  are 
entangled,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  efcapef.  De  Solis,  al- 
luding to  this  bird,  fays,  that  there  were  among  the  cu- 
riofities  of  the  emperor  of  Mexico,  birds  of  fuch  extra- 
ordinary fiercenefs  and  fi/.e,  that  they  appeared  monfters; 
that  he  had  been  informed  each  of  them  could  devour  a 
fheep  at  a Angle  meal 

After  reading  the  hiftory  of  thefe  birds,  the  fi^lion  of 
Virgil's  harpies  appears  lefs  extravagant,  or  rather  feems 
to  fink  into  mere  narrative.  Later  writers,  however, 
have  greatly  foftened  their  accounts,  and  afiTure  us,  that 
the  countenance  of  the  condor  is  not  fo  terrible  as 

. the 
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the  firfl  travellers  had  painted  it ; that  their  natures  ap- 
pear equally  mild  with  the  eagle  or  the  vulture. 

Mr.  Ray^  and  almofl  all  the  naturalills  after  him, 
have  claffed  the  condor  in  the  genus  of  the  vultures,  on 
account  of  the  nakednefs  of  his  head  and  neck.  His 
difpofitions,  however,  and  habits,  feem  as  flrongly  to 
plead  his  affinity  to  the  eagles  : he  is  rapid,  fierce,  and 
courageous,  and,  like  them,  lives  by  the  chace.  Hi^ 
preferring  live-prey  to  carrion,  his  adtivity,  and  every 
habit,  feem  to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  eagle  than  to  the 
vulture  tribes  *, 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary bird  is  not  confined  folely  to  South  Jlmerica, 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  alfo  to  be  found  in 
€Uy  AJia^  and  even  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  Garcilajfo 
imagines  it  to  be  the  fame  bird  with  the  roc,  fo  famous 
in  the  fables  of  the  Arabian  writers  f.  Probably  the 
great  bird  mentioned  in  the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea, 
which  is  faid  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  an-  oftriche,  is 
the  fame  with  the  condor.'  The  bird  of  prey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  'EarnaJJar  in  the  Eajl  Indies,  and  the 
vulture  of  Senegal,  which  carries  off  children,  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  that  above  deferibed.  Several  authors 
mention  a fimilar  bird,  fometimes  feen  in  Rujfia,  Lcip- 
land,  and  Germany.  M.  Bujfon  mentions  a large  bird 
lliot  in  France,  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  condor,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fize, 
but  of  its  pie  colour,  refembling  thofe  birds  in  Peru.  That 
naturalill  deems  it  fcarcely  probable,  that  a bird  which 
claims  the  firft  rank  in  this  clafs  of  beings  Ihould  be  Con- 
fined to  a fingle  diftrift  of  the  earth. 

Thi 
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The  condor  is  happily  a rare  bird  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Fitted  by  nature  to  live  on  every  kind  of 
food,  he  flies  the  haunts  of  men,  and  dwells  on  the  high 
mountains,  or  in  remote  deferts,  where  he  is  feldom  feen. 
The  wild  mountains  of  Peru,  where  he  refides,  infpire 
a fecret  horror  in  the  mind.  There  the  broken  preci- 
pices feem  to  forbid  the  approach  of  man ; and  the  ftill 
and  gloomy  forefts  are  never  made  vocal  by  the  note  of 
any  bird.  The  condor,  the  ferpent,  and  the  panther,  are 
the  frightful  inhabitants  of  thefe  dreary  abodes,  and  add 
terror  and  folemnity  to  the  grand  fcencs  which  nature,  in 
all  her  primeval  wildnefs,  there  prefents  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller. 
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Section  III. 

Genus  II Falcoiis. 

This  is  by  far  the  moft  numerous  tribe  of  rapacious 
birds.  Linntzus  has,  with  propriety,  claffed  the  eagles 
and  falcons  both  under  one  genus  ; as  their  generic  cha- 
rafter  feems  perfedly  the  fame.  He  enumerates  thirty-two 
fpecies.  Mr.  Ray  and  Brijfon  feparate  the  eagles  from  the 
falcons  : the  former  has  eight  fpecies  of  eagles,  and  twen- 
ty-five of  falcons  ; the  latter  fifteen  of  eagles,  and  thirty- 
feven  of  hawks.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  claffification, 
that  one  naturallft  confiders  as  a fpecies,  what  another 
only  marks  as  a variety. 

The  eagle  is  confidered  as  by  far  the  noblefl,  and  moft 
generous  of  the  rapacious  birds.  The  golden  eagle  was 
facred  to  ’Jupiter  ; the  Pcvjians,  and  after  them  the  Ro~ 
?nans  aflumed  this  bird  for  their  enfign  in  war ; one  was 
reprefented  on  the  ftandard  before  each  legion.  They  in 
general  inhabit  the  mountainous  and  rocky  countries  ; 
fome  fpecies  of  them  are  to  be  found  almoft  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  ; feveral  difterent  kinds  inhabit 
Britain, 

So  great  is  the  native  fiercenefs  of  the  eagle,  that  hard- 
ly any  effort  will  render  it  fo  tame  and  familiar,  as  to 
qualify  it  for  the  chace.  We  are  informed,  that  they 
were  anciently  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  eaft  ; 
but  we  have  long  fince  baniflied  them  from  our  fyftem  of 

falconry. 
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falconry.  They  are  too  heavy  to  be  able,  without  great 
Fatigue,  to  ontdrip  the  game,  and  never  fo  tame  and 
gentle,  but  their  caprices  or  rage  are  at  fome  moments 
formidable  to  their  keepers.  Their  beaks  and  claws  are 
hooked  and  frightful.  Every  part  of  their  figure  cor- 
refponds  to  their  difpofition  ; for,  independent  of  thefe 
'arms,  the  whole  body  is  compad  and  robuft ; their  legs 
and  wings  are  flrong,  and  their  feathers  hard ; their 
movements  quick,  and  flight  rapid  *. 

The  eagle,  of  all  birds,  flies  highell  in  the  air ; for 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Ancients,  the  name  of  the 
bird  of  heaven,  and  was  regarded  in  their  omens  as  the 
meflenger  of  yove.  His  fenfe  of  fight  is  alfo  exquifite  ; 
but  in  that  of  fmelling,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  vulture ; 
he  only  chaces  by  fight,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  feized  his 
prey,  drops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its  weight, 
always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  off. 
Although  his  wings  are  ftrong,  yet  as  he  has  not  much 
fupplenefs  in  his  legs,  he  finds  it  difficult,  efpeclally  when 
laden  with  prey,  to  rife  from  the  ground.  He  eafily  car- 
ries off  geefe,  cranes,  lambs,  and  kids  ; and  when  he  at- 
tacks fawns  or  calves,  it  is  to  glut  himfelf  with  blood 
upon  the  fpot,  and  to  carry  away  pieces  of  their  fleffi  to 
his  airxe,  which  is  the  name  given  to  his  neft. 

It  is  alTerted,  that  the  fame  nefi;  ferves  the  eagle  the 
whole  of  its  life  j and  it  feems  indeed  to  be  of  fuch  a 
bulk,  and  of  fuch  durable  materials,  that  a frequent  repair 
is  hardly  neceffary.  It  is  commonly  of  a flat  form,  built 
of  large  Hicks,  upon  the  dry  and  inacceffible  part  of  a 
rock,  lined  with  feveral  layers  of  reeds  or  brambles  : it 
is  feveral  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as  may 
fupport,  not  only  tlte  eagle  and  her  young,  but  alfo  a 
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large  quantity  of  food  which  flie  lays  up  in  (lore  for 
them.  In  the  middle  of  this  airie,  does  the  female  de- 
pofite  two  or  three  eggs,  w’hich  flie  continues  to  hatch 
for  thirty  days.  Rarely,  however,  are  .the  whole  even  of 
that  fmall  number  produdHve  ; two,  and  fometiraes  one 
eaglet,  is  the  extent  of  her  family ; the  fmaller  kinds  in- 
deed are  more  prolific,  but  the  whole  race  is  marked  by 
its  infecundity.  It  is  reported,  that  they  fometimes  ftill 
farther  dirninifli  the  number  of  their  offspring,  by  put- 
ting to  death  the  moft  feeble  or  moft  voracious.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  no  fooner  able  to  fly,  than  they  ba- 
nifli  them  from  the  neft,  without  ever  allowing  them  to 
return.  Famine  is  probably  the  caufe  of  a condu(fl  feem- 
ingly  fo  repugnant  to  nature. 

Eagles  are  remarkably  voracious  at  all  times,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  breeding  feafon.  It  is  then  that  they 
fpread  devaftation  among  the  kids,  lambs,  and  all  forts 
of  game.  Smith  in  his  hiftory  of  Kerry ^ relates  that  a 
poor  man  in  that  country,  got  a comfortable  fubfiftence 
for  his  family,  during  a fummer  of  famine,  by  robbing 
the  eaglets  of  the  food  that  was  carried  to  the  neft  by 
the  parents.  He  ingenioufly  protradled  the  time  of  their 
imbecillity  by  clipping  their  wings  and  retarding  their 
flight.  If  what  is  related  by  Goldfmith  ’*  be  true,  this  is 
rather  a dangerous  undertaking  ; for,  had  the  old  eagles 
furprifed  the  country  man,  while  thus  employed,  their 
revenge  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  “ It  happen- 
“ ed  fome  time  ago,”  fays  that  writer,  “ in  the  fame 
country,  that  a peafant  had  refolved  to  rob  tfie  neft  of 
“ an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a fmall  ifland,  in  the  beau- 
“ tiful  lake  of  Killearney.  He  accordingly  ftripped  and 

fwam 
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“ fwam  in  npon  the  iQand,  while  the  old  ones  were  a« 

way  ; and  having  robbed  the  neft  of  its  young,  he 
“ was  preparing  to  i'wim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in 
“ a firing  ; but  while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
“ water,  the  old  eagles  returned,  and  mlfling  their  young, 
“ quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  and  in  fpite  of  all 
“ his  refinance,  difpatched  him  with  their  beaks  and 
“ talons.” 

Martin  * records  inflances  of  two  children  being  car- 
ried off  by  eagles  at  the  breeding  feafon ; but  fortunate- 
ly the  theft  was  difcovered  in  time,  and  the  children  were 
reftored  unhurt  out  of  the  iiefls,  to  their  affrighted  pa- 
rents : “ Illaefum  unguibus  hcefit  onus.”  It  was  probably 
from  fome  daring  adventure  of  this  kind,  that  the  fable 
took  its  rife,  of  Ganymede's  being  fnatched  up  to  hea- 
ven by  an  eagle.  They  feem  to  have  been  extremely 
numerous  and  deflruflive  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bri^ 
tain.  Camhden  \ mentions  a law  in  the  Orkney  iflcs,  which 
entitles  every  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle,  to  an  hen  out  of 
every  houfe  of  the’  parlfh  where  the  adl  was  done. 

The  colours  qf  the  plumage  of  the  eaglets  are  not  fo 
ftrong,  as  they  afterwards  become  in  their  adult  flate ; 
at  firft  they  are  w'hite,  afterwards  of  a pale  yellow,  and 
then  of  a deeper  and  brighter  hue  of  the  fame  colour 
Age,  famine,  long  captivity,  and  difeafes,  make  them 
gradually  whiter.  It  is  afferted  that  they  live  above  an 
hundred  years;  and,  that  even  after  fo  long  a period,  it  is 
not  fo  much  from  old  age  they  die,  as  from  the  impofli- 
bility  of  taking  food,  their  bills  being  too  crooked  and 
incapable  of  receiving  it.  The  eagles  arc  not  lefs  re- 
markable 
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markable  for  their  power  of  fuftaining  a long  abftinence 
from  food,  than  for  their  longevity.  Mr.  Pennant  men- 
tions one  in  the  poffeflion  of  Owen  Holland^  Efq.  of  Co»- 
-luflj/,  which  he  had  kept* for  nine  years,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  he  received  it  thirty- two.  To  the  latter 
it  had  been  fent  from  Ireland^  but  at  what  age  is  not 
known.  The  abftinence  of  this  bird  was  cruelly  tried 
by  the  negle£l  of  fervants,  who  had  fuffered  it  to  endure 
hunger  for  twenty-one  days  without  receiving  any  fuften- 
ance  whatfoever. 

Eagles,  when  tamed,  M.  Buffon  aflerts,  can  be  fed  with 
any  kind  of  flefli  whatever,  even  with  that  of  their  own 
fpecies ; and  on  a deficiency  of  flcfti,  they  will  readily 
devour  bread,  ferpents,  or  lizz.ards.  When  they  are 
but  imperfe£lly  tamed,  they  attack  dogs,  cats,  men,  and 
every  creature  that  attempts  to  approach  them  : their 
fiercenefs  is  rendered  ftill  more  formidable  by  the  Ihrill, 
piercing,  and  lamentable  cries  which  they  utter.  They 
drink  but  feldom,  and  when  in  a ftate  of  freedom,  pro- 
bably none  at  all,  the  blood  of  animals  then  fcrves  to 
quench  their  thirft.  Their  excrements  are  always  foft 
and  humid,  even  in  a greater  degree  than  thofe  birds 
who  drink  frequently ; and  they  are  tinged  with  that 
whitifti  fubftance  which  mixes  with  the  urine  of  all  birds, 
and  makes  fo  great  a part  of  its  compofition. 

The  eagle  has  been  compared  by  naturalifts  to  the 
lion ; and  there  are  many  circumftances,  in  which  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  they  bear  a ftriking  refemblance  to  each 
other  * : The  former,  endowed  w’ith  force,  maintains  the 
fame  empire  over  the  birds,  that  the  latter  docs  over  the 
quadrupeds:  Both  are  diftinguiflied  by  a magnanimity, 
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which  difdains  the  infults  of  the  inferior’  tribes  : It  is 
not  till  after  he  has  been  long  provoked  by  the  imperti- 
nent clamours  of  the  crow  or  the  jackdaw,  that  the  eagle 
is  determined  to  punilh  him  with  death  : neither  has  any 
property  that  has  not  been  acquired  by  the  rights  of  war  ; 
neither  delires  any  fpoils  that  are  not  the  fruits  of  his 
own  vi£lories  j neither  is  fo  voracious  as  to  devour  the 
whole  of  his  prey,  but  leaves  his  remains  to  lefs  bold  and 
fuccefsful  plunderers.  The  eagle,  in  a ftate  of  freedom, 
however  much  familhed,  will  not  ftoop  to  carrion  ; and, 
when  fatiated,  he  never  returns  to  the  fame  carcafe,  but 
leaves  it  to  other  animals  more  rapacious,  and  lefs  deli- 
cate than  he.  Equally  folitary  with  the  lion,  he  inhabits 
a defert,  of  which  he  ufurps  the  foie  dominion,  and  drives 
away  every  other  bird  from  chacing  there  ; for  it  is  as 
rare  to  find  two  pair  of  eagles  upon  the  fame  mountain, 
as  two  families  of  lions  in  the  fame  part  of  the  forell. 
They  keep  far  feparate,  in  order  to  fecure  an  ample  fup- 
ply  of  food  ; and  feem  only  to  eftimate  their  valour  by 
the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  quantity  of  booty 
which  they  contain. 

The  refemblance  of  thefe  two  animals  does  not  Hop 
here : if  the  vulture  among  birds  comes  in  the  place  of 
the  tiger  among  beafts,  the  eagle  feems  equally  well  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  lion.  His  eyes  fparkle  like  thofe 
of  the  lion,  with  the  fame  fiery  colour  ; his  claws  are  of 
the  fame  form  ; his  breath  is  as  ftrong  ; and  his  cry  equal- 
ly loud  and  terrifying.  Bred  both  for  war,  they  are 
enemies  of  all  fociety ; alike  fierce,  proud  and  difficult 
to  tame,  it  requires  the  utmofl  pains  and  affiduity  to 
bring  them  into  fubjeftion  *.  “ An  eagle,”  fays  Gold- 
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Smith  *,  “ even  though  taken  young,  and  brought  under, 
“ by  long  attention,  is  ftill  a dangerous  domeftic,  and 
“ often  turns  its  force  againft  its  mafter.  When  brought 
**  into  the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  fowling,  the  falconer 
“ is  never  fare  of  its  attachment ; that  innate  pride,  and 
“ love  of  liberty,  ftill  prompt  it  to  regain  its  native  fo- 
“ litudes  ; and  the  moment  the  falconer  fees  it,  when 
“ let  loofe,  firft  ftoop  towards  the  ground,  and  then  rife 
“ perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he  gives  up  all  his 
“ former  labour  for  loft,  quite  fure  of  never  beholding 
his  late  prifoner  more.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
“ are  brought  to  have  an  attachment  for  their  feeder  ; 

they  are  theti  highly  ferviceable,  and  liberally  provide 
“ for  his  pleafure  and  fupport.  When  the  falconer  lets 
them  go  from  his  hand,,  they  play  about  and  hover 
“ round  him  till  their  game  prefents,  which  they  fee  at 
an  immenfe  diftance,  and  purfue  with  certain  deftruc- 
tion.” 

The  different  fpecies  of  eagles  defcribed  by  M.  Brijp}^h 
are  diftinguiftied  by  the  following  charafters  ; and  the 
firft  that  appears  in  the  bold  and  formidable  tribe,  is. 


She  Golden  Eagle  f . 

The  whole  body  of  this  bird,  above  as  well  as  beneath, 
is  of  a dark  brown ; the  feathers  on  the  back  are  finely 
(haded  with  a deeper  hue  of  the  fame  colour ; the  neck, 
and  head  are  covered  with  narrow  (harp  pointed  feathers 
of  a reddifti  iron  ; the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of 
deep  blue  ; the  tail  is  of  a deep  brown  irregularly  barred 

with 
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nvith  an  ohfcure  aCh-colour ; the  legs  are  fhort  and  ftrong, 
Covered  with  tawny  iron  coloured  feathers  down  to  the 
feet  the  breadth  of  its  wings,  when  extended,  Is  feven 
feet  four  inches.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  and  mod 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  this  eagle  painted  on  their 
ftandards  as  their  enfign  of  war.  It  was  by  them  con- 
lecrated  to  'Jupiter  ; and  to  allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  w'as  deemed  the  highetl  difgrace  that  could 
be  entailed  upon  the  military  charadler.  Its  refidence  is 
in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  old  continent.  As  it  does 
not  travel  to  the  north,  it  has  not  found  its  w^ay  into’ 
America ; for,  it  is  in  that  quarter  only,  that  the  two 
continents  either  meet,  or  approach  to  each  other. 

The  golden  eagle,  like  other  birds  of  this  genus,  as 
we  find  by  the  teftimofiy  of  ancient  authors,  was  for= 
Tuerly  trained  to  the  chace.  It  was  afterwards,  however, 
banilhcd  from  the  fyllem  of  falconry,  being  too  heavy  to 
be  carried  on  the  arm  of  the  fportfman,  and  too  fierce 
and  intradfable  in  its  manners  ever  to  acquire  the  necef- 
fary  difeipline.  It  is  furnifhed  by  nature  with  a formidable 
beak  and  claws  5 arms,  which,  when  added  to  a body  fo’ 
heavy  and  robuft,  rendered  this  animal,  in  the  moment 
of  caprice  or  angCr,  an  objcdl  of  terror  to  its  mailer. 

The  wings  and  limbs  of  the  golden  eagle  are  remark- 
able for  flrength  j his  bones  are  firm,  and  his  feathers 
hard.  He  is  of  a fierce  and  haughty  afpcfl ; his  flight  is 
rapid,  and  all  his  motions  indicate  vigour  and  activity. 
Of  all  birds,  this  fpecies  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  taking 
the  highefl  flights,  and,  on  this  account  probably,  it  ob- 
tainea  the  ofiice  of  meffenger  to  Jove  in  the  fanciful  my- 
thology of  the  ancients.  The  fight  of  this  animal  is 
quick  and  piercing,  the  index  of  a bold  and  independent 
fpirit ; fuch  at  lead  arc  the  attributes  aferibed  to  Inde- 
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pendence  hy  the  poet,  who  ftiles  him,  “ Lord  of  the  Kon- 
“ heart,  and  eagle  eye.”  It  is  accordingly  by  this  fenfe, 
and  not  by  the  fmeli,  that  this  bird  is  directed  in  hunting 
its  prey.  When  he  has  feized  his  booty,  he  Hops  his 
flight,  and  for  a moment  places  it  upon  the  ground,  as  if 
to  feel  its  weight,  before  he  carries  it  away.  Although  his 
wungs  are  ftrong  and  expanfive,  yet  from  the  Ihortnefs  of 
his  legs,  he  finds  a difficulty  in  raifing  himfelf,  efpecially 
when  loaded  with  prey.  This  fpecies,  however,  can  carry 
off,  wdth  eafe,  geefe,  cranes,  hares,  and  even  lambs  and 
young  goats.  When  he  attacks  deer  and  calves,  it  is  to 
glut  himfelf  with  their  blood  upon  the  fpot,  or  to  carry 
morcels  of  them  to  feed  his  young. 

His  family  commonly  confift  of  one  or  two  eaglets,  of 
which  it  is  faid,  that  the  mother  kills  the  moil  weakly 
and  infirm : This  condufl  lb  oppofite  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  can  only  proceed  from  the  moll  urgent  neceffity. 
It  is  only  when  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  that  they  confent  to  diminifli  the  number  of 
their  offspring,  or  to  banilh  them  from  the  neft  before 
they  are  fufficiently  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  The 
eagles,  when  young,  are  white  ; afterwards  they  become 
of  a pale  yellow,  which  deepens  as  they  advance.  Age, 
falling,  difeafe,  and  captivity,  gradually  reduce  them  a- 
gain  to  their  primitive  white.  It  is  afferted,  that  this 
fpecies  will  live  for  more  than  a century,  and  that  even' 
then,  their  death  is  not  fo  much  occalioned  by  age,  as  hy . 
the  exceffive  incurvation  of  their  bills,  which  prevents 
them,  from  receiving  food. 
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T^he  Common  Eagle  *, 

Jt  is  larger  than  a turkey-cock,  being  three  feet  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  top  of  the' tail.  The  whole 
body  is  of  a deep  brown  tinged  with  ruft  colour ; and  it 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a remarkable  band  of  w'hite  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail.  The  legs  are  feathered  to  the 
feet ; the  toes  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  It  in- 
habits the  high  mountains,  and  builds  in  the  cliffs  of  a 
rock,  and  its  airie  has  been  frequently  found  in  Brt- 
tain. 

The  common  eagles  are  much  more  numerous,  and  more 
extenfively  fpread  than  the  golden  eagles  already  defcrib- 
ed.  They  are  found  difperfed  over  the  cold  as  well  as 
the  warm  latitudes,  in  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old  world. 
It  is  feen  in  France  Switzerland  Germany.,  Poland^, 
«md  Scotland  ||. 


Tilje  Bald  Eagle 

In  this  fpecies,  the  body  is  brown ; the  head,  neck,  and 
reclrices  of  the  tail,  white  ; the  upper  part  of  the  legs 
are  covered  with  brown  feathers.  It  is  found  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

N 2 M.  Buffon 
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M.  Biiffon  contends,  that  this  fpecies  comprehends  in 
it  th  ree  varieties  *,  which  other  naturalifts  have  made  fo 
many  fpccies.  His  labours  frequently  have  been  more 
dire£led  to  tliis  purpofe,  than  its  importance  or  utility 
feein  to  require.  IF  fuch  birds,  as  other  lyflmatics  defcvibe, 
are  allowed  to  exiil,  it  is  in  vain  to  difpute  whether  they 
are  a fpecies  or  a variety  : Such  cavils  about  arrange- 
ment, are  unbecoming  the  genius  of  Buffon,  who  has  fet 
out  with  a contempt  of  all  fylleni. 

I’lie  manners  of  this  fpecies,  are  ftill  more  cruel  and 
unnatural,  than  thofe  of  the  common  eagle;  it  is  mors 
hotliful  and  voracious,  confequently  lies  under  a ftronger 
neceffity  of  deftroying  or  banifliing  its  young,  for  which 

is  incapable  to  provide  fufficient  fupplies  of  food. 

This  voracity  appears  early  among  the  young,  which  at 
a very  early  period,  contend  for  the  meat  brought  them 
by  the  parents,  with  fo  much  liercenels  and  avidity,  that 
they  are  forced  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  putting 
to  death  one  of  the  combatants.  This  fpecies  of  eagle 
too,  commonly  attacks  largd  animals  with  a view  of 
drinking  their  blood  upon  the  fpot ; and  as  they  permit 
no  corrupted  flefli  to  remain  in  their  neft,  the  young  muft 
often  be  unprovided  ; thofe  larger  animals  being  much 
more  feldom  lurprifed,  than  the  humbler  viftims  of  the 
common  eagle’s  hunger.  It  has  farther  been  remarked, 
that  tne  bald  eagle  chaces  only  for  a few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  while  the  common  eagle  is  plentiful- 
ly fupplied  by  the  efforts  of  a valour  far  more  vigilant 
gpd  indefatigable. 


• BulTon,  tome  prem.  pag.  jg. 
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I’be  White  Eagle  *. 

^PlllS  bird  is  white  over  the  whole  body.  It  inhabits 
the  Alj>s,  and  the  rocks  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  f. 


1"he  Spotted  Eagle 

'T HIS  bird  is  of  a deep  iron  colour  ; fpotted  under  the 
wngs  and  on  the  legs  with  white  ; the  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  white  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  top  ; the  leg 
feathers  are  of  a dirty  brow'n  : Its  talons  are  black,  and 
extremely  lharp  ; it  lives  principally  upon  rats,  and  is 
found  in  Europe. 


‘I'he  Fawn  Killer,  or  Erne 

’The  bill  of  this  bird  is  rather  ftraighter  than  is  ufual 
in  the  eagle,  and  probably  for  this  reafon  it  is  clafled  by 
Linnceus  among  the  vultures  ; but  it  has  no  claim  to  be 
ranked  in  that  genus,  for  It  is  wholly  feathered  j where- 
as, the  chara6lerifUcal  mark  of  the  vulture,  is,  that  the 
head  and  neck  are  either  quite  bare  or  covered  with 
down.  Both  Sibbald  ||  and  Martin  defcribe  this  fpecies, 

which 


• L’aiglc  blanc,  Briflbn. 

f This  bird  may  be  confidered  as  a proof  of  the  pofition  laid  down  In 
the  preliminary  part  of  this  volume ; that  cold  has  a tendency  to  whiten 
tlie  colour  of  all  animals. 

4 L’aigle  tachete,  Briflbn. 

§ L’aigle  a gucue  blanche,  Briflbn, 

1)  Hift.  Scot.  p.  14. 
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which  they  fay  is  found  ’in  Scotland^  and  is  extremely 
_deftru£live  to  deer ; it  feizes  this  animal  between  the 
horns,  and  by  conftantly  beating  him  about  the  eyes  with 
its  wings,  he  falls  at  lad  a victim  to  its  fury  *.  The 
body  and  wings  of  the  erne,  are  of  a deep  brown  ; the 
quill  feathers  very  dark , the  tail  white,  and  the  legs 
yellow  and  bare. 


Black  Eagle  f 

Is  of  a blackifh  colour;  the  head  and  upper  neck  mixed 
with  red ; the  tail  feathers  have  one  half  fpeckled  with 
\yhite  and  black,  the  other  half  blackifli  ; legs  covered 
to  the  feet  with  dirty  white  feathers.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  any  of  this  fpecies  have  been  feen  in  Britain, 


■^he  Ofprey^  or  Sea  EagleX 

Is  inclining  to  white,  with  a mixture  of  brown  ; the 
belly  is  white,  with  iron  coloured  fpots  ; the  covert  fea- 
thers of  the  wing  whitilh,  thofe  of  the  tall  black  at  their 
extremities.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  Ireland^  and  feveral 
Great  Britain.  The  nakednefs  of  the  legs  of  this 
bird,  is  an  indication  that  it  feeks  its  prey  on  the  waters  ; 
and  all  writers  agree  that  it  feeds  principally  upon  fifh, 
which  it  catches  in  its  talons  as  they  are  fwimming  near 
the  furface.  It  even  takes  falmon  by  the  backs  in  this 
manner,  and  not  by  diving  down  upon  them,  as  fome 

have 

i 

* Hift.  Weft.  Iflcs,  p.  37.  ' 

•j-  Aquila  melanaetus,  Lin.  Syft.  L’algle  noir,  Briffon,  i.  434. 

^ Lt  grand  aigle  dc  naer.  Briffon,  Falco  offipagus,  Lin.  Syft, 
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have  fuppofed  *.  In  confequence  of  thefe  habits,  the 
fea  eagle  builds  its  neft  upon  the  fhore,  or  on  the  Tides 
of  rivers  ; it  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  lefs  than 
thofe  of  a hen,  and  of  an  eliptical  form.  Willoughby 
mentions,  that  an  eagle,  which  had  its  airie  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wcjlmoreland,  foared  aloft  into  the  air  with  a 
cat  in  its  talons.  The  refiftance  of  the  cat  brought  both 
animals  to  the  ground,  when  Barlow  the  engraver  took, 
them  up,  and  afterwards  caufed  the  event  to  be  engraved 
in  his  collection  of  plates  f. 

The  ofprey  is  in  fize  not  inferior  to  the  largefl;  of  this 
genus,  being  about  three  feet  and  an  half  in  length,  and 
about  feven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  is  di- 
ilinguifhed  by  a barb  of  feathers  which  hangs  down  be- 
low its  chin,  and  which  has  procured  it  the  name  of  the 
bearded  eagle.  The  claws  of  this  bird  are  admirably  fitted 
for  the  purpofes  to  which  nature  feems  to  have  deftined 
it ; they  form  an  entire  femicircle,  and  are  therefore  reten- 
tive of  the  flippcry  prey.  Thus  accompliflhed,  the  ofprey 
takes  up  its  abode  upon  the  fliore,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
frefh  water  lakes  and  rivers  where  filhes  are  plenty. 
Though  he  plunders  the  waters,  his  devaftatious  are  not 
always  confined  to  that  element  alone  ; every  kind  of  fowl 
and  game  being  at  times  the  viClims  of  his  rapacity.  He 
carries  off  geefe,  hens,  lambs,  and  kids.  By  thefe  means, 
his  young,  as  well  as  himfelf,  are  amply  fupplied  with 
food.  And  it  is  even  affirmed  by  Ari/lotky  that  the  fe- 
male ofprey  not  only  nouriflies  her  young  with  affeCtion, 
but  alfo  extends  her  regard  to  the  miferable  eaglets  of  the 
other  fpecies  which  have  been  expelled  by  their  parents, 
and  adopts  them  into  her  family. 

This 

* Martin’s  Hift.  Weft.  Ifles. 

I Walpole’s  catalogue  of  engravers,  p.  49, 
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This  is  not  the  only  fingular  trait  which  this  author 
has  ventured  to  give  of  the  ofprey ; he  alfo  afferts,  that 
the  light  of  this  fpecies  of  birds  is  weak  and  imperfcfl; 
by  means  of  certain  fpecks,  or  fcales  that  cover  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  From  this  circumftance,  he  feparated  the 
ofprey  from  the  rell  of  the  eagles,  and  clailed  it  with 
the  owls.  Thefe  fadls  have  not  been  confirmed  b}'-  the 
obfervations  of  fubfequent  ornithologifts  ; and  it  may 
therefore  be  juftly  queftioned  whether  they  be  as  true  as 
they  are  marvellous.  They  fall,  however,  naturally  un- 
der the  notice  of  an  author  who  has  intituled  his  book, 
A T^reatife  of  Wonderful  fhings. 

Pliny,  who  feems  equally  fond  of  the  marvellous  with' 
the  Greek  naturalift,  in  this  matter  far  exceeds  him  in 
credulity.  He  afferts  that  the  bald  buzzards  are  not  a 
dillinft  fpecies  capable  of  reproducing  themfelves,  but 
their  young  are  ofpreys  who  produce  large  birds  incapa- 
ble of  procreation,  which  he  calls  vultures.  Such  is  the 
fpirit  of  Plmy's  philofophy  * ! So  little  did  he  regard  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature,  that  he  creduloufly  fancied  that 
the  groffeft  chimeras  of  his  imagination  were  a part  cf 
her  fyftem. 


The  Bald  Bu%  %ard  f . 

X*HE  length  of  this  bird  is  nearly  two  feet;  its  breadth 
about  five  feet  four  inches  ; it  is  brown  above,  and  white 
below  ; the  back  of  the  head  is  white ; the  lateral  tail 
feathers,  on  the  inner  fide,  are  ftreaked  with  white  j the 
legs  are  bare.  This  bird,  as  well  as  the  former,  lives' 

tipoh 

Vide  Hift.  Nat.  Liber  x.  cap,  3. 

Falco  Halitetus,  Lin.  Aiglc  dc  mer,  BrilTon.' 
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upon  fifh,  and  builds  its  neft;  among  reeds  on  the  fliore. 
It  takes  its  prey,  not  by  fwimming,  but  by  darting  upon  it. 
Linnceus  * has  creduloufly  defcribed  its  left  foot  as  pal- 
mated,  after  the  tales  of  ancient  writers.  The  Italians 
compare  the  violent  precipitation  of  this  bird  upon  its 
prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water,  and  hence  have  called 
itanguifia  piumbina,  or  the  leaden  eagle.  Thofe  who  have 
opened  this  bird,  have  found  fifh  in  its  flomach : Its  flelh 
favours  of  its  food,  it  is  lefs  haughty  and  ferocious  than 
the  other  eagles,  and  can  be  trained,  it  is  faid,  to  fiflring, 
as  other  birds  are  to  the  chace  f.  It  is  found  through  the 
whole  of  Europe^  from  Sweden  to  Greece,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  ' . 

Lhincetts  has  borrowed  the  name  halicetus,  which  he 
has  given  to  this  eagle,  from  the  Greek.  It  is  applied 
from  the  fuppofed  predilection  of  this  bird  for  the  fea. 
This  preference  of  a maritime  fituation  is  not  ftridly  .a 
fad.  The  bald  buzzard  is  found  in  the  moft  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  provided  thefe  are  fupplied  with  rivers. 
It  might  have,  with  equal  propriety,  been  called  a water 
eagle.  Ariftotle  gave  rife  to  this  name,  as  well  as  to  an 
obiervation  relative  to  the  Inftory  of  the  bald  buzzard, 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  credit.  He  fays,  that 
thefe  birds  have  a remarkably  ftrong  fight ; that  the  old 
compel  their  young  to  look  fledfaflly  at  the  fun,  and  put 
fuch  to  death  as  they  find  incapable  of  fupporting  the 
lufire  of  his  rays  |. 

VoL.  II.  O 

Halixtos,  veftital  pifcibus,  majoribus  anatibus ; pcs  finiftra  fobpal- 
znatus,  Syft.  Nat.  Ed.  x.  tom.  i. 

t BufFon,  tome  ij,  p.  no. 

^ Nat.  Hift.  anim.  lib.  ix.  cao.  34, 
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Uhe  'yean  le  hlanc  *. 

This  fpecies  is  not  found  in  Britain^  but  is  very  com- 
mon in  France,  where  the  peafants  give  it  this  name  from 
the  whitenefs  of  its  belly  and  under  part  of  its  wings  : 
Above,  it  is  of  a brownifli  grey ; below,  w’hite  fpotted 
w’ith  brown  : The  tail  feathers,  on  the  outfide,  and  at  the 
extrenaity,  are  brown  ; on  the  infide,  white  ftreaked  with 
brown.  It  commonly  neftles  on  the  ground  among 
thickets  ; frequents  cottages  and  farm  houfes,  where  it 
plunders  the  hens  and  other  poultry  : it  has  a flow  and 
heavy  flight,  and  catches  its  prey  rather  upon  the  ground 
than  in  the  air. 

The  jean  le  hlanc,  though  clafled  by  naturalifls  among 
the  eagles,  feems  to  have  confiderable  affinity  to  kites  and 
owls,  both  in  its  habits  and  external  form.  Like  the  latter 
genus,  it  chaces  its  prey  mofl  frequently  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  refts  during  the  middle  of  the  day  5 
although  -there  is  no  evidence  of  its  incapacity  of  bearing 
the  flrongeft  light.  Like  the  kite  and  other  predatory 
birds  of  the  ignoble  kind,  its  w'ings  are  fhort  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  its  body  ; this  is  particularly  ob- 
fervable  in  the  female,  whofe  fize  is  a third  larger  than 
that  of  the  male ; hence,  the  flow  and  heavy  motions 
which  characlcrife  this  voracious  tribe  of  thieves,  which 
in  France  are  the  fcourge  of  the  poultry  yards,  and  are 
execrated  by  every  good  houfewife. 

Thus,  in  the  numerous  army  of  predatory  birds,  there 
is  no  empty  fpace  in  any  of  l;he  ranks  ; and,  in  pafTmg 

along 

• Baffon,  tome  16,  124. 
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along  from  the  eagle  and  vulture  tribes,  the  tranfitions 
to  the  kites  and  owls  is  rendered  flight  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible by  the  intervention  of  this  ambiguous  corps, 
whofe  cunning  add  voracity  amply  compenfate  for  its  de- 
ficiency in  fwiftnefs  and  courage. 

The  jean  le  hlanc  commonly  lays  three  eggs  of  pearl 
grey  * ; and,  during  her  incubation,  the  female  is  abun- 
dantly fupplied  by  her  mate,  who  prolongs  his  attentions 
till  the  duty  of  rearing  the  family  be  fully  difcharged. 
It  is  then  that  the  wants  of  the  young  give  edge  to  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  parents.  Hens,  young  turkeys, 
ducks,  are  then  attacked  with  double  fury  ; and,  where 
poultry  fails,  rabbits,  partridges,  quails,  lizards,  and  frogs, 
become  the  indifcriminate  vidlims  of  thefe  rapacious  in- 
vaders. 

As  the  naturalifts  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  make  no  mention  of  this  noxious  tribe,  we 
may  conclude  that  its  refidence  is  but  local.  That  genus, 
the  male  of  which  is  called  the  hen  harrier,  and  the  fe- 
male the  ringtail,  has  improperly  been  confounded  with 
theyV«;j  le  blanc  by  the  Englijh  writers.  Thefe  two  fa- 
milies have  fcatcely  any  other  affinity  than  their  hoftility 
againft  the  poultry  yard. 


'The  Eagle  of  Brafl\. 

Colour  blackifli  brown;  mixed  afli-colour  in  the  wings; 
the  tail  feathers  white  ; the  legs  naked. 

This  bird  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  Oroonoko  eagle 
defcribed  below ; it  has  no  creft  of  ere^l  feathers  upon 

O 2 tljQ 

• Ornitholo  dc  Salerne,  p.  13. 
t JBrifihn,  tome  i.  page  445. 
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the  head,  and  by  the  native  Braftlians  it  is  diilinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  u^ubitinga 


"The  OroonoJiO  Eagle  f 

AS  a tuft  confifting  of  four  feathers  upon  its  head  ; 
above,  it  is  blackiftr  brown  ; below,  white  fpotted  wi^li 
black  ; the  upper  part  of  the  neck  yellow  ; tail  feathers 
brown;  the  legs  are  covered  to  the  feet  with  white  and 
black  feathers.  This  bird  is  fuppofed,  by  M,  Bu^hn,  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Edwards ^ by  the 
name  of  the  crowned  Jlfrican  eagle  f • The  diftance  of 
Africa  from  the  coafl  of  Brafl,  is  only  four  hundred 
leagues,  a fpace,  which  by  birds  of  fuch  high  and  rapid 
flight,  may  eafily  be  pafl'ed  over. 

Thefe  birds,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  of  that 
diflrift  of  America^  which  borders  on  the  Oroonoko^  pafs 
frequently  over  to  the  Antilles.  They  were  there  feen  by 
Du  ’Textre,  who  gives  tire  "following  account  of  them  §. 
There  paflfes  frequently  into  thefe  iflands,  a fort  of  large 
bird,  which  may  challenge  the  firft  rank  among  the  pre- 
datory tribes  of  the  New  World.  The  firft  inhabitants 
of  Eobago  called  it  the  Oroonoko  eagle,  from  its  large 
fize,  and  the  refemblance  of  its  form  to  the  figure  of  that 
noble  bird.  In  that  ifland,  it  is  only  a bird  of  paflage  ; 
its  common  refidence  being  in  thofe  vaft  trails  that  are 
■watered  by  Oroonoko.  The  whole  of  its  plumage  is  a 
bright  grey,  except  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and 

tail 

• Maregrave’s  Hlft.  Nat.  Braf.  p.  214. 

f Brown’s  Hift.  Jam.  p.  473.  L’aigle  hufc  du  Brafil,  BrilTon, 

I Edwards  Par.  I.  p.  34. 

5 Hift.  Nat.  dcs  Antilles,  p.  179. 
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tail,  which  are  bordered  with  yellow  ; its  eyes  are  piercing 
and  lively ; the  wings  are  fo  very  long,  that  notwith- 
{landing  of  its  great  weight,  it  flies  with  quicknefs  and 
rapidity.  It  derives  Its  fubfiftence  by  preying  upon  other 
birds,  upon  which  It  darts  wdth  fury,  and  having  dafhed 
them  to  the  ground,  it  tears  them  to  pieces  and  devours 
them.  It  attacks  the  arras  and  paroquets,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  never  deigns  to  furprife  its  prey  while  on 
the  ground,  or  perched  upon  a tree,  but  watches  till  it 
has  taken  its  flight,  and  boldly  ailails  it  in  the  regions  of 
the  air. 


'l!he  Eagle  of  Pondicherry  *. 

This  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  rapacious  birds.  It 
is  of  a chefnut  colour,  and  lefs  by  an  half  than  the  fmall- 
eft  of  the  eagles  ; a circumftance  which  ought  perhaps  to 
exclude  It  from  their  genus.  It  is  the  moft  remarkable  bird 
of  prey  in  the  eaft.  The  Malabar es  have  made  it  the  object 
of  religious  homage  ; but  it  feems,  that  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage,  rather  than  its  lize  or  ftrength,  has  gained  it 
divine  honours.  It  is  about  the  flze  of  a falcon,  and 
is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Vifapour^  and  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  great  Mogtil  [, 

'*  L’aigle  de  Pondicheri,  Briflbn, 
f Ornithol.  de  fialerne,  p.  8. 
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Section  IV. 

Falcons. 

'Fbe  hijlory  of  Falconry. 

1 

This  fpecies  of  birds,  from  its  connexion  with  our  a- 
mufements,  is  of  ftill  greater  importance  than  the  vul- 
ture or  the  eagle.  The  falcon,  though  diminutive  in  lize, 
is  not  inferior  to  the  eagle,  either  in  courage  or  genero- 
fity,  and  its  fubferviency  to  our  pleafure,  has  made  it  an 
object  of  ftill  greater  curiofity.  The  diverlions  of  man- 
kind, vary  according  to  their  diflerent  ftages  of  improve- 
ment, from  a rude  to  a civilized  ftate.  In  proportion  as 
population  increafes,  agriculture  is  improved,  and  the 
lands  are  inclofed.  While  the  purfuer  is  thus  continually 
retarded  below,  nothing  can  ftop  the  obje£t  of  his  pur- 
fuit  above  ; hence,  thofe  rural  fports  muft  decline,  in 
which  the  game  muft  be  purfued  over  a long  extent  of 
country. 

. Jn  certain  ftages  in  the  progrefs  of  nations,  the  amule- 
mentof  hawking  feems  to  be  almoft  univerfal ; and,  from 
the  teftimony  of  travellers,  birds  of  this  fpecies  appear 
to  be  common  in  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
They  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Mediterranean^  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Barhary.  They 
abound  in  the  kingdom  of  funis  \ and,  among  the  Arabs  *, 
chnftitute  the  principal  amufement  of  men  of  rank. 
They  are  ftill  more  frequent  in  the  empire  of  the  Moguls 

and 
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and  in  Perjia^  where  it  is  alleged  that  the  art  of  falconry 
is  cultivated  above  every  other  *.  In  Japan^  they  are 
kept  as  an  article  of  equipage  rather  than  for  fport  f. 
Kolhen  mentions  the  falcons  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  Bofman  thofe  of  Guinea,  There  is  no  quarter  of  the 
ancient  continent  where  falcons  are  not  found. 

Falconry,  although  now  in  a great  meafure  difufed, 
was  the  principal  amufement  of  our  anceftors.  A per- 
fon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out  without  a hawk  on  his 
arm,  which,  in  old  paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  no- 
bility %,  Harold^  afterwards  king  of  Engla?id,  when 
he  went  on  a moll  important  embaffy  into  Nor- 
mandy, is  painted  embarking  with  a bird  on  his  lift, 
and  a dog  below  his  arm.  “ In  thofe  days,  it  was 
“ thought  fufficient  for  noblemen’s  fons  to  wind  their 
“ horn  and  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  ftudy  and 
“ learning  to  meaner  people  In  every  country  of 
Europe,  this  diverlion  was  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  that 
Frederick,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  did  not  think 
it  below  his  dignity  to  write  a laborious  treatife  upon 
falconry. 

The  hiftory  of  this  amufement  would  prefent  to  the 
reader  a lively  image  of  feudal  tyranny  and  barbarity, 
were  it  minutely  purfued.  Thofe  extenlive  tradfs  which 
each  chieftain  feized,  were  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
poorly  cultivated  ; the  wild  animals  that  occupied  them 
were  his  foie  property,  and  the  right  of  killing  them  his 
moft  valued  prerogative,  and  his  only  amufement.  Be- 
fore the  culinary  art  was  brought  to  its  prefent  perfec- 
tion, game  was  almofl  the  only  delicacy  of  the  table,  as 

hawking 

• Dampier’s  Voyages,  vol.  II.  p.  aj. 
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hawking  was  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be  ob-« 
tained.  Hence,  the  avidity  with  which  this  diverfion 
was  purfued ; hence  too,  the  multiplied  and  vigorous 
penalties  by  which  hawks  and  game  were  preferved.  In 
every  European  kingdom,  the  complicated  fyftem  of  game 
laws,  is  the  lafl  bulwark  that  feems  to  refill  the  en- 
croachments of  freedom.  Even  in  thofe  countries  where 
liberty  is  eftablilbed,  thefe  laws  are  permitted  to  remain 
> a difgrace  to  legiflation  and  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  a com- 
mercial age. 

This  amufement,  which  among  our  anceftors,  difplay- 
cd  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  flavery  of  the  poor,  was 
attended  with  vail  expence.  In  the  reign  of  yames  I. 
Sir  yhomas  Manfon  is  faid  to  have  given  a thoufand 
pounds  for  a call  of  hawks  ; an  amazing  fum,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  value  ef  money  in  that  age  *.  At  a period 
when  the  people  had  no  rights,  and  confequently  w^ere 
not  refpefled,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the 
laws,  enacted  to  preferve  a pleafure  that  was  purchafed 
at  fo  extravagant  a rate.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  was  made  felony  to  (leal  a hawk  ; to  take  its  eggs, 
even  in  a perfon’s  own  ground,  was  puniflrable  with  im- 
prifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  befidcs  a fine  at  the 
King’s  pleafure  f.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ^ the 
imprifonment  was  reduced  to  three  months  ; but  the  of- 
fender was  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
feven  years,  or  to  lie  in  prifon  till  he  did  procure  it. 
“ Such,”  laj’s  Pennant,  “ was  the  enviable  flate  of  the 
times  in  England.  During  the  whole  day,  our  gentry 
were  employed  with  the  forvls  of  the  air  or  the  bealls 
of  the  field.  In  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their  ex- 

plohr 
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“ plolts  with  the  moft  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottlfliijefs  : 
“ At  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  by  the 
“ moft  unjuft  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  capital 
“ puniihment,  to  fines,  and  the  lofs  of  liberty,  for  de- 
“ ftroying  the  moft  noxious  of  the  feathered  race.” 

Nothing  is  more  arbitrary,  or  involved  in  greater  un- 
certainty, than  the  claflification  of  hawks  ; A man’s  life 
feems  hardly  fufficient  to  acquire  a perfeft  knowledge  of 
all  the  fpecies,  and  endlefs  varieties  which  fome  natural- 
ifts  pretend  to  defcribe  of  this  bird.  They  are,  however, 
in  reality,  far  lefs  various  than  the  pigeon,  or  comnjon 
poultry ; becaufe  the  influence  of  man  upon  their  nature 
is  lefs  confiderable.  We  neither  rear  them,  nor  multi- 
ply their  fpecies  ; and,  however  ufeful  to  our  pleafures 
they  may  be,  whatever  habits  we  may  give  them  for 
that  purpofe  by  taming  the  individual,  the  fpecies  re- 
mains always  wild  *,  But  as  no  birds  are  fo  liable  to 
change  the  colours  of  their  feathers,  the  two  or  three 
firft  years  of  their  lives,  the  number  of  hawks  has  been, 
on  this  account,  multiplied  far  beyond  the  reality.  An- 
other caufe  of  the  needlefs  increafe  of  the  fpecies  of  this 
tribe,  has  arifen  from  the  various  names  given  to  the 
fame  birds  at  different  periods  of  their  lives  by  writers 
on  falconry.  The  falcon,  the  falcon  gentle,  and  the  hag- 
gard, are  made  diftinct  fpecies,  whereas  they  form  only 
one.  If  it  is  taken  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or 
Auguft,  it  is  named  gent/e  ; if  after  its  firft  moulting,  it 
is  termed  haggard  f. 

Of  thofe  falcons  anciently  trained  for  the  chace,  we 
know  only  the  names  : The  exadl  fpecies  are  fo  imper- 

VoL.  II.  P feaiy 
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fc£lly  defcribed,  that  one  may  eafily  be  taken  for  an- 
other. The  gyrfalcon,  the  falcon,  the  lanner,  the  facre, 
the  hobby,  the  kefiril,  and  the  merlin,  are  thofe  moft 
commonly  in  ufc,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  ; and 
thefe  kinds  were  formerly  moftly  natives  of  Britain: 
Thefe  are  called  the  long-winged  hawks,  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  the  more  ignoble  tribes  of  goflxawks,  fparrovv 
hawks,  kites,  and  buzzards,  wliich  are  too  flow,  obfti- 
nate,  or  cowardly,  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  exercifes  of 
the  field. 

Thefe  birds  are  more  docile,  fpirited  and  bold  than  the 
reft  ; they  do  not  come  upon  their  prey  in  a horizontal 
diredlion  like  the  gofliawk,  but  dart  perpendicularly  from 
the  clovids,  like  a ball  of  lead,  upon  the  devoted  vidtim  of 
their  hunger.  P'rom  the  length  and  fliape  of  their  wings, 
they  pofTcfs  a remarkable  velocity.  Thefe  wings  hang 
down,  when  clofed,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  tail ; the  firft 
feather  of  each  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  fecond,  and  ter- 
minates in  a {harp  point.  The  bafer  kinds  have  fhorter 
wings,  and  the  firft  feather  is  rounded  at  the  extremity, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  their  flow  and  heavy  motion  *.  If 
pheafants  are  to  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  fal- 
con prefers  them  to  every  other  kind  of  prey.  His  de- 
feent  from  the  clouds  upon  them,  is  fo  fudden  and  unex- 
pedled,  that  he  feldom  mifles  his  aim.  He  frequently 
too  attacks  the  kite,  either  to  exercife  his  courage,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  his  prey  ; but  he  rather  infults  tlian  in- 
jures him.  He  chaces  him  like  a coward;  and,  though 
he  feldom  puts  him  to  death,  he  beats  him  about  with 
difdain,  apparently  dtfpifing  his  flefti,  as  much  as  he  does 
his  daftavdly  manners  f. 

Such 
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■ Such  are  the  natural  habits  of  thefe  birds,  upon  whofe 
education  our  anceftors  bellowed  fo  much  pains  and  al- 
fiduous  attention,  that  the  art  of  taming  and  managing 
them  was  the  moll  complicated  then  known.  Many  were 
the  volumes  and  treatifes  they  wrote  upon  the  fubjedl, 
which,  like  the  diverlion  itfelf,  are  now  almoll  utterly 
forgotten.  Every  fcience  when  much  cultivated,  has  a 
language  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  none  but  thofe  who 
are  verfant  in  it  are  capable  to  underlland.  The  language 
of  falconers  was  entirely  profellional : They  took  a plea- 
fure  in  the  ufe  of  technical  phrafes  peculiar  to  the  art, 
and  which,  to  ail  but  themfelves,  form  a jargon  utterly 
unintelligible.  Goldfmith  has  extracted  a fpecimen  of  in- 
llrudlions,  delivered  by  Willoughby^  by  which  the  mo- 
dern reader  will  perhaps  be  more  amufed  than  edilied  : 
He  bids  us  “ draw  our  falcon  out  of  the  mew,  twenty 
“ days  before  we  enfeam  her.  If  Ihe  trufs  and  carry, 
“ the  remedy  is,  to  cofle  her  talons,  her  powfe,  and  petty 
“ Angle.”  In  fuch  myllerious  and  cant  phrafes  did  our 
forefathers  wrap  their  knowledge  of  a profeflion,  which, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  time  has  rendered  unimport- 
ant and  ridiculous. 

It  was  not  to  the  generous  race  of  falcons  alone,  that 
the  labours  of  the  falconer  were  confined  : Several  of  the 
more  fluggifli  and  ignoble  birds  were  tamed  by  thofe  of 
inferior  rank,  who  could  obtain  no  better.  The  former, 
liowever,  were  the  neceffary  appendages  of  all  perfons  of 
high  nation,  and,  from  their  fwiftnefs  and  docility,  were 
always  confidered  as  moll  proper  for  the  field.  When 
completely  trained,  their  docility  was  fo  remarkable,  that 
they  obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the  figns  of 
their  mailer.  They  remained  quietly  perched  upon  his 
hand  till  their  game  was  flulhed,  or  elfe  kept  hovering 
round  his  head,  without  ever  leaving  him  till  he  gave 
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them  permiffion.  In  their  wild  ftatc,  their  courage  is 
fuch,  that,  like  conquerors  in  a country  they  have  fuh- 
duecl,  they  keep  all  birds  in  awe  and  fubjeftion  to  their 
prowefs.  Such  as  feem  to  difregard  the  kite  or  the  fpar- 
row  hawk,  are  feen  to  fly  fcreaming  with  terror  at  their 
approach,  and,  like  peafants  before  a viftorious  army, 
every  one  of  them  hallening  to  flielter  himfelf.  Cap- 
tivity probably  does  not  exalt  their  fpirit.  They  are 
trained,  however,  in  that  ftate  to  attack  birds,  w'hic^h 
they  do  not  attempt  when  wild.  The  young  falcon,  from 
his  rafhnefs  in  attacking  geefe  and  barnacles,  expofes  him- 
felf at  times  to  a fevere  chailifement,  till  he  learn  from 
experience  to  check  his  temerity  in  meddling  with  fuch 
unwieldy  game. 


Section  V. 

'TZ'e  Gerfalcon 

T HIS  bird  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  ofprey,  and  ftands 
foremoll  in  this  undaunted  tribe.  When  falconry  was 
praftifed,  he  was  ufed  for  the  larger  kinds  of  game, 
cranes  and  herons.  His  bill  is  yellow,  and  very  muck 
hooked  ; the  throat  is  white  ; and  the  whole  plumage  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  marked  with  dufky  lines,  fpots  or 
bars.  After  the  eagle,  this  is  the  mod  noble  and  gene- 
rous of  all  the  birds.  He  has  been  tranfported  from 
Iceland  and  Rujta,  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  chace ; and  his  courage  does  not  feem 
diminilhed  by  the  heat  of  thefe  different  climates. 

The 
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The  gerfalcon  not  only  furpaffcs  the  reft  of  the  tribe 
in  fize,  but  he  alfo  poflefTes  all  thofe  diftin£Hve  marks 
which  have  been  obferved  by  the  connoifleurs  to  difcri- 
minate  the  nobler  kinds,  which  are  capable  of  education, 
from  the  bafer  and  more  intra£lable  tribes.  The  gener- 
ous birds  trained  for  the  purpofes  of  falconry,  are  di- 
ftinguiftied  by  the  length  of  their  wings,  which  reach 
commonly  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; the  firft  feather  too,  of 
each  wing,  is  nearly  of  equal  length  with  the  fecond,  and 
inftead  of  being  rounded  at  the  end,  as  in  the  bafe  kinds, 
terminates  like  a lance  in  a long  ftiarp  point.  The  kites, 
golhawks,  and  buzzards,  have  ftroit  rounded  wings  which 
render  them  as  unfit  for  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  chace, 
as  tlieir  bafe  and  intraclable  difpofitions,  make  them  in- 
capable of  receiving  the  education  necelTary  for  that  fa- 
vourite exercife. 

Falconers  have  recognifed  three  fpecier,  or  rather  va- 
rieties of  the  gerfalcon  i that  of  Iceland ; that  of  Norway ^ 
more  docile  and  courageous  than  the  former  ; and  the 
white  ; all  three  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  As  thefe  birds  are  all  found  nearly  in  the  fame 

latitudes,  and  are  peculiar  ^o  the  cold  regions,  their  dif- 
ference of  colour  probably  is  not  the  effedl  of  climate, 
nor  of  age  ; they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  conftant 
and  diftind  families  *. 

Their  courage  renders  them  a match  for  the  largeft 
birds  : Againft  the  ftork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane,  they 
are  eafily  vicftorlous.  They  kill  hares  by  darting  from 
the  air  upon  them ; the  female  is  moft  frequently  em- 
ployed in  thofe  daring  enterprifes,  being  a third  larger 
in  fize,  and  much  ftronger  than  the  male,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  falconer  againft  herons  and  crows,  and 
from  the  inferiority  of  his  fize,  is  called  the  tiercdet. 

’ HufTon,  tome  page  34t. 
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1.he  Peregrine  Falcon  *. 

^X'his  bird  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  common  fal- 
con, of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  very  properly  re- 
duced by  M.  Buffon  to  two  f,  the  falcon  gentle,  and  the 
peregrine  ; both  are  much  lefs  than  the  ger,  and  are  about 
the  fize  of  a raven.  The  falcon  gentle,  moults  in  March  ; 
the  peregrine,  not  till  the  middle  of  Auguft. 


’Fhe  Banner  J. 

This  fpecies  is  very  little  known  in  Europe.  It 
breeds  in  Iceland , and  was  faid  to  be  very  frequent  in 
France.  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a delcription  of  one 
that  was  caught,  while  purfuing  wild  ducks,  under  the 
nets.  It  is  known,  fays  Belong  by  the  bluenefs  of  its 
legs  and  feet,  and  by  its  fpots,  which*  are  along,  and  not 
acrofs  the  feathers,  as  in  the  other  hawks. 


I'he  Sacre, 

T.  HIS  is  a race  nearly  allied  to  the  lanner,  and,  like  it, 
extremely  rare.  Bclon  is  perhaps  the  only  naturalill 
who  has  feen  and  deferibed  them  both.  The  legs  and 
feet  of  this  bird,  like  thofe  of  the  lanner,  are  blue  ; the 
plumage  of  a dirty  brown,  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  other 

birds 
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birds  in  the  records  of  falconry.  It  is  nearly  of  the  lize 
of  the  common  falcon,  but  of  a rounder  fliape  ; equal  in 
courage  and  ftrength  to  the  peregrine ; it  is  held  a bird 
of  paflage.  Few  can  boaft,  fays  Belon,  of  having  feen  its 
neft  * * * §. 


'^he  Gqjhaiuk  f . 

The  gofliawk  is  larger  than  the  common  buzzard,  but 
of  a longer  and  more  elegant  form.  Both  it  and  the 
fparrow  hawk  have  their  wings,  when  clofed,  Ihorter 
than  the  top  of  the  tail.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is  of  a 
dirty  blue,  and  the  cere  at  its  bafe  yellowifli  green.  M. 
Buffon  kept  two  of  thefe  birds  for  a confiderable  time  in 
the  fame  aviary;  but  though  a male  and  female,  he  never 
found  they  Ihewed  the  fmalleft  affe£l:ion  for  each  other : 
on  the  contrary,  after  they  had  remained  five  months  to- 
gether, the  female  killed  the  male  in  a tranfport  of  rage 
during  night.  When  left  at  liberty  among  other  hawks, 
they  infallibly  deftroy  them  one  after  another 


'The  Kite 

This  bird  is  eafily  difiinguilhed  from  the  other  fluggifii 
and  rapacious  kinds,  by  his  forked  tail  and  his  .flow 
floating  motion.  He  is  never  at  reft  ; to  him  flying  feemc 
both  natural  and  eafy ; and  he  may  be  faid  to  fpend  his 

life 
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life  in  the  air.  The  manner  in  which  he  plies  his  wings, 
has  often  been  admired.  They  are  at  times  altogether 
without  motion  ; and  it  is  by  his  tail  alone  that  he  di- 
refls  his  evolutions.  He  raifes  himfelf  without  effort, 
and  defcends  as  if  he  were  Aiding  along  an  inclined  plain. 
He  Aackens,  then  quickens  his  movement,  again  A;ops 
his  Aight,  and  hangs  as  if  motionlefs  in  the  bofom  of  the 
air  for  hours  together  *. 

With  all  this  apparent  eafe  in  Hying,  he  feldom  chaces  ; 
for  there  is  hardly  any  bird  that  cannot  make  good  his 
retreat  againll  him.  “ He  may  therefore  be  conAdered 

as  an  invidious  thief,  who  prowls  about,  and  when  he 
**  finds  a fmall  bird  wounded,  or  a young  chicken  Aray- 
**  ed  too  far  from  the  mother,  inllantly  feizes  the  hour 
“ of  calamity,  and,  like  a familhed  glutton,  is  fure  to 
“ Aiew  no  mercy.”  The  kite,  in  his  difpofitions  and 
manners,  fomewhat  refembles  the  vulture,  his  fuperior  in 
rank  and  Arength : His'  deficiency  of  Arength,  however, 
is  fully  compenfated  by  his  numbers.  Kites  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  almoA  of  every  cottage  ; and  of  all 
animals  they  are  the  moA  incommodious  neighbours. 
They  were  formerly  kept  in  France  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Royal  Family  f,  by  their  combats  with  the 
fparrow-hawk  or  falcon.  Though  poAeffed  of  arms,  force, 
velocity,  and  every  quality  w-hich  ought  to  infpire  him 
with  courage,  this  daAardly  animal  Aies  before  an  enemy 
not  above  half  his  fize.  He  rifes  by  continual  windings 
in  the  air,  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the 
clouds,  till  he  is  overtaken  by  the  hawk,  who  beats  liim 
down  by  repeated  Arokes  of  his  wings  and  beak,  till  at 

laA 
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laft  he  brings  him  to  the  ground,  lefs  hurt  than  beaten ; 
rather  vanquiihed  by  his  own  fears,  than  the  force  of  his 
enemy  *. 


’T^e  Buzzard  f. 

This  bird  is  ftill  more  common  than  the  kite.  It  breeds 
in  large  woods,  and  builds  commonly  in  an  old  crow’s 
neft,  which  it  lines  anew  with  wool.  It  is  more  remark- 
able for  attachment  to  its  young  than  the  other  tribes  of 
rapacious  birds,  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  fome- 
times  ^rive  them,  while  yet  helplefs,  from  the  neft.  The 
buzzard  aflbciates  with  her  young  for  fome  time  after 
they,  are  introduced  into  the  field  ; and  the  cock,  it  is 
faid,  will  hatch  and  rear  the  young,  if  the  hen  is  killed  J. 
In  other  refpedls,  this  is  a more  fluggilh  and  inadlive 
bird  than  the  reft  of  the  hawks ; he  will  remain  a whole 
day  perched  on  the  fame  bough,  and  feldom  removes  to 
any  great  diftance  from  his  ufual  refidence.  In  his  choice 
of  food,  he  gratifies  his  native  indolence,  and  eats  mice, 
worms,  or  infefts,  which  are  eafier  taken  than  birds  that 
muft  be  purfued.  The  moor  buzzard,  the  honey  buzzard, 
and  the  hen  harrier,  feem  but  varieties  of  this  fluggifli 
tribe. 

Vgl.  II.  Tie 

• Buffon,  tome  l6. 
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^he  Hobby  *. 

fpecies  is  much  fmaller  than  that  of  the  common 
falcon,  and  differs  from  it  no  lefs  in  its  habits  than  in 
fize.  The  falcon  is  fierce,  fpirited,  and  courageous  ; and 
will  attack  an  enemy  far  fuperior  to  him  in  bulk.  The 
hocby  is  of  a cowardly  difpofition  ; for  unlefs  his  na- 
tural timidity  be  overcome  by  education,  he  will  only 
encounter  larks  or  quails.  But  thefe  defedls  in  ardour 
and  intrepidity  in  him,  are  amply  compenfated  by  an  in- 
defatigable induflry.  No  fooner  docs  the  fportfman  or 
his  dog  appear,  than  he  purfues  clofely  their  traft,  or 
fwims  above  them  in  the  air,  and  feizes  upon  the  fmall 
birds  that  rife  before  them.  Should  the  dog  fpring  a 
lark  or  a quail,  and  the  fportfman  mifs  his  aim,  the 
hobby  infiantly  dives  upon  the  devoted  bird,  and  feldom 
miffes  his.  He  betrays  no  fymptoms  of  fear  at  the  re- 
poit  of  a mufket,  and  feems  ignorant  of  the  effects  of 
fire  aims;  hence,  he  is  often  fhot  by  the  fportfman  while 
devouring  his  prey. 

I he  hobby  mofi;  commonly  frequents  the  plains  in  the 
vicinity  of  woods,  and  particularly  thofe  where  larks 
abound.  Thefe  he  deflroys  in  vafl  numbers ; and  fo  deep- 
ly are  they  imprefied  with  the  antipathy  of  this  mortal 
enemy,  that  they  never  perceive  him  appproach  without 
being  firuckwitha  terror  that  precipitates  them  from  the 
air,  in  order  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  brambles  or  grafs, 
the  only  method  by  which  they  can  avoid  their  deflroyer  ; 
for,  although  the  lark  can  rife  high,  the  hobby  can  mount 
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higher  than  it.  This  power  of  flying  high,  formerly 
rendered  him  an  objeft  to  the  falconer.  He  was  docile, 
and  capable  of  acquiring  every  branch  of  difcipline,  and 
was  in  high  repute  in  the  chace  of  partridges  and  quails. 

The  keftril,  the  fparrow  hawk,  and  the  merlin,  clofe 
the  race  of  hawks.  Of  thefe,  the  lall  merits  a more  par- 
ticular defcription. 


Merlin  *. 

t This  fpecies  refembles  the  falcons  in  every  thing  but 
fize  ; it  has  the  fame  plumage,  the  fame  figure,  and  is 
diflinguilhed  by  the  fame  courage  and  docility.  Though 
It  only  weighs  five  ounces  and  an  half,  it  was  formerly 
trained  to  chace  quails  and  partridges,  which  it  would 
kill  by  a Angle  ftroke  on  the  head.  It  nearly  refembles 
the  hobby,  the  rock  hawk,  and  the  keftril ; thefe  fmall 
fpccies  run  fo  near  into  each  other,  that  natural ifts  can 
hardly  dlftinguifli  the  fpecies  from  the  varieties  of  the 
fame  bird  f. 

The  purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a couple  of  merlins,  is 
reckoned  the  moft  delightful  fpeClacle  which  this  fort  of 
exercife  can  aftbrd.  They  a£l  in  concei  t j and  while  the 
one  foars  high  in  the  air  to  ftrike  his  prey  from  above, 
tlie  other  watches  its  motions  below;  fo  that  the  devoted 
lark  cannot  efcape  their  united  efforts. 

To  thefe  various  tribes  of  the  hawk  kind  found  in 
Lurope,  which  the  limits  of  this  W'ork  will  not  permit 
us  more  particularly  to  enumerate  or  deferibe,  w'e  might 
add  feveral  birds  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which 

2 Buffon 
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Bnffbtt  and  other  naturallfts  commonly  refer  to  this  genua. 
Tlie  mod  remarkable  of  thcfe,  is  the  red  hawk  of  the 
Ealt  Indies  *,  d^fcribed  by  Aldrovandus.  The  bill  is 
large,  and  but  little  bent,  yellow  at  the  bafe,  and  afti- 
coloured  towards  the  top.  The  male,  like  thofe  of  the 
European  kinds,  is  a third  fmaller  than  the  female.  The 
back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  an  afli-colour,  bor- 
dering upon  brown;  the  lower  parts  are  of  a deep  orange, 
s verging  to  red  ; in  the  male,  the  colours  are  all  brighter 
and  deeper  than  thofe  of  the  fame  parts  in  the  female. 

Another  fpecies  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  Wil- 
. loughhy  f defcribes  as  of  the  fiic  of  a gofiiawk,  and  di- 
ftinguirned  by  a creft  riling  from  the  top  of  tlie  head  and 
hanging  down  upon  the  neck  in  two  divihons.  The  upper 
parts  of  this  fpecies  are  black ; the  under  are  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  \vhice  and  black. 

A third  fpecies  of  thcfe  birds  is  found  in  Africa^  call- 
ed Farias  by  the  negroes  upon  the  coafl:  of  Senegal.  It 
has  been  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Adamfon,  and  de- 
feribed  by  the  name  of  X.\\q  Jiflniig  hawl'.  In  colour  and 
fize,  it  docs  not  materially  differ  from  the  European  fal- 
con, but  is  diftinguinied  from  all  other  birds  of  the  tribe 
by  a long  creft  of  pendent  feathers,  which  rife  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  hang  behind  the  neck.  Both  its 
mandibles  are  ferrated  ; and  in  its  habits  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ternal form,  it  is  totally  different  from  every  fpecies 
known  in  F.urope ; for,  it  is  more  addiclcd  to  iiiliing  than 
to  the  chace.  The  feirre  upon  its  bill,  are  probabl}*  in- 
tended by  nature,  to  qualify  it  for  fucli  a manner  of 
life. 


**  Fako  ruheus  InJicus.  Av.  p.  49^' 
Willoyjjhbii  Ornith.  p.  40. 
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Section  VI. 

Genus  III. — Ouj/j, 

The  chara£lers  of  this  genus  are,  the  bill  hooked,  and 
covered  at  the  bafe  with  briftles,  inftead  of  that  mem- 
braneous fubftance  called  the  cere  in  other  predatorjr 
birds.  The  noftrils  of  owls  are  oblong,  and  their  tongues 
cloven  at  the  end  ; the  heads  are,  in  every  fpecies,  re- 
markably large,  and  in  fome,  the  large  aperture  of  the 
ear  is  covered  with  a tuft  of  feathers  refembling  horns  j 
their  claws  are  hooked  and  fharp  ; and  the  outer  toe  ca- 
pable of  turning  backward  like  that  of  the  parrot  *. 

The  eyes  of  thefe  birds  diilinguiih  them  from  every 
other  genus  j they  are  large  and  protuberant,  and  poffefs 
fuch  exquifite  fenlibility,  that  they  are  dazzled  by  the 
fall  light  of  day,  and  altogether  overpowered  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  As  among  quadrupeds,  thofe  of  the 
tiger  and  cat  kind,  by  the  ftrufture  of  their  eyes,  are  ca- 
pable of  feeing  in  a faint  light,  fo  among  the  feathered 
race,  this  numerous  tribe  is  fitted  for  plunder  amid  the 
darknefs  of  night,  when  the  other  animals  are  over- 
powered by  fleep  f.  “ In  thefe  birds,”  fays  Coldfmithj 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  capable  of  opening  very  wide, 
“ or  Ihutting  veryclofej  by  contrafling  the  pupil,  the 
“ brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would  afl  too  power- 
“ fully  on  the  fenfibility  of  the  retina,  is  excluded  j by 
“ dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  ,in  the  more  faint 
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“ rays  of  the  night,  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  fpy  its 
“ prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater  facility  in  the  dark.” 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals, 
which  are  fo  perfe6lly  fitted  for  a feeble  light,  can  fee 
without  it  altogether,  or  are  capable  of  penetrating  into 
abfolute  darknefs.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  dead  of  night 
it  is  probable  that  they  fee  but  little,  and  refemble  the 
hares,  wolves,  and  Hags,  who  iffue  from  the  woods  to 
feed,  or  to  chace  in  the  night ; only  the  eyes  of  thefe 
animals  feem  lefs  dazzled  by  the  full  glare  of  the  rays 
of  the  fun.  It  is  in  the  twilight,  or  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
that  the  owls  are  beft  fitted  for  feeing  ; it  is  then  they 
iffue  from  their  dark  retreats  to  chace  or  furprife  their 
prey.  Their  fearch  is  generally  fuccefsful ; for,  at  thefe 
hours  of  reft,  the  little  animals  are  off  their  guard,  and 
incapable  of  eluding  their  fearch. 

Except  during  the  nights  of  moon-ftiine,  their  time 
of  chace  is  but  very  fliort ; for  they  generally  retire  to 
their  lurking  places,  before  they  are  furprifed  by  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  midnight,  or  the  ftill  more  intolerable 
beams  of  the  fun.  Moonfliine  is  their  harveft  ; a feafon 
of  pleafure  and  abundance  ; for  then  they  protraft  their 
flight  for  feveral  hours,  and  lay  up  an  ample  ftore  of 
provifion  *.  If,  from  the  fcarcity  of  game,  they  conti- 
nue their  fearch  longer  than  ufual,  and  following  the 
diftates  of  appetite  rather  than  of  prudence,  wait  till 
broad  day  light  breaks  upon  them,  they  are  bev/ildered, 
dazzled,  and  confounded,  and  however  far  from  their 
home,  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  fame  fpot  till  the  re- 
turn of  evening.  If  you  force  them  away,  they  make 
Ibort  flow  flights,  as  if  afraid  of  dafliing  againft  fome 

unfeen 
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unfeen  objecl.  If  the  other  birds  perceive,  by  his  auk- 
wardnefs  or  fear,  the  diftrefs  of  the  owl’s  fituation,  they 
fly  with  emulation  to  infult  him.  The  thrufh,  the  jay, 
the  bunting,  and  the  red-breaft,  attack  him  in  a body, 
with  cries,  infults,  and  ftrokes  of  their  wings : The  un- 
fortunate owl  knows  not  how  to  defend  hinafelf,  or  where 
to  fly ; “ aftonilhed  and  dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their 
“ mockeries  by  aukward  and  ridiculous  geftures,  by  roll- 
“ ing  his  eyes,  and  turning  his  head  with  an  air  of 
“ ftupidity  Among  this  tribe  of  tormentors,  the 
fmallefl:  and  mofl;  feeble  of  his  enemies,  are  commonly 
the  foremofl:  ; and  by  a miftake  limilar  to  what  the  owl 
himfelf  has  committed,  they  fometimcs  prolong  their  in- 
fults till  the  return  of  evening  reftores  him  the  ufe  of 
his  fight.  Then  he  becomes  truly  formidable,  and  in- 
fli£ts  on  his  tormentors  dreadful  revenge  for  their  ill- 
timed  audacity. 

All  the  different  fpecies  of  owls,  are  not  equally  di- 
lllngulihed  by  fenfibility  in  the  organs  of  fight  j and  con- 
fequcntly  not  equally  overpowered  by  the  light  of  day. 
The  great  owl  of  North  America  takes  confiderable  flights, 
and  is  fometimes  feen  chacing  its  prey  fuccefsfully  in 
broad  day ; while  the  common  barn  owl,  far  from  being 
able  to  encounter  the  full  rays  of  the  fun,  poffefiTes  fuch 
fenfibility  of  vifion,  that  it  catches  mice  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  This  difference  in  the  fight  of  owls, 
regulates  the  time  of  their  depredations ; fuch  as  neareft 
refemble  other  birds,  iffue  from  their  retreats  immedi- 
ately after  the  fetting  of  the  fun  ; the  more  quick  fight- 
ed,  remain  concealed  till  further  in  the  evening,  when 
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they  fall  with  deftruftive  fuccefs  on  the  fmaller  birds,  in 
the  midft  of  that  feafon  of  repofe  *. 

Tlie  owls  in  general  conceal  themfelves  in  fome  dark 
retreat  during  the  day  ; the  cavern  of  a rock,  the  hollow 
of  a tree,  or  the  holes  of  a ruinous  and  unfrequented 
caftle,  are  the  folitary  abodes  preferred  by  tbefe  gloomy 
birds:  There,  they  often  render  the  folemnity  of  thefe 
dreary  haunts  tremenduous  by  their  hideous  cries.  The 
harfhnefs  of  their  notes,  the  darknefs  and  filence  during 
which  they  are  heard,  joined  to  the  gloomy  habitations 
where  thefe  birds  dwell,  have  always  ilrongly  aSedled 
the  imaginations  of  men,  and  given  rife  to  melancholy 
ideas.  The  prejudices  and  w'eaknefs  of  the  uninformed 
part  of  mankind,  alarmed  by  thefe  frightful  images,  have 
always  led  them  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  fcreech  ow’l, 
as  a prefage  of  fome  fad  calamity  that  awaited  them.  It 
is  only,  however,  when  the  owls  are  ftationary,  that  they 
utter  tliefe  doleful  notes  ; while  in  purfuit  of  their  prey 
they  are  all  filent,  as  the  fmalleft  noife  might  alarm  the 
birds  which  it  is  their  endeavour  to  fur^irife. 


'U.’he  Great  Horned  Owl  f . 

X'his  bird,  by  fome,  has  been  called  the  eagle  owl;  and 
at  firft  fight  it  appears  nearly  of  that  fize,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  feathers  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  eagle  in  every  proportion,  the  head  be- 
ing larger,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  lefs  than  in  the 
birds  of  that  genus.  The  breadth  of  its  wings  is  about 
, five 
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five  feet;  the  head  dlfproportioned  to  the  lize#of  tl\e 
body  ; and  tlie  cavities  of  the  ears  are  large  and  deep. 
On  each  fide  of  the  head  there  rife  two  tufts  of  feathers 
refembling  horns,  twO  inches  and  an  half  long,  which 
the  animal  can  ere£t  or  fold  down  at  pleafure.  His  beak 
is  black  and  hooked ; his  eyes  large  and  tranfparent,  and 
furrounded  wdth  an  iris  of  an  orange  colour ; his  neck  is 
ihort,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  a reddifh  brown 
plumage,  interfperfed  on  the  back  with  yellow  and  black 
fpots.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  great  owl ; the 
Italian  and  Virginian  are  particularly  deferibed  by  Brijfon-, 
but  their  dllFerence  is  too  minute  to  be  afeertained  with- 
out a view  of  each.  This  bird  has  a frightful  cry,  by 
which  he  interrupts  the  filence  of  the  night.  He  inhabits 
rocks  and  old  towers,  the  moll  retired  he  can  find.  He 
chaces  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  and  mice,  which  he  fwal- 
lows  entire ; but  the  hair,  bones,  and  llcin,  which  refill 
the  action  of  the  flomach,  he  vomits  up  in  round  balls.' 
There  is  no  bird  more  fuccefsful  in  taking  its  prey,  or 
whofc  young  are  fo  abundantly  fupplied  with  food.  He 
often  wages  war  with  the  kite,  and  deprives  him  of  his 
booty  : As  he  bears  the  light  better  than  the  other  noc- 
turnal birds,  he  defends  himfelf  with  great  bravery  a- 
gainfl  the  crows,  which  fometimes  purfue  and  attack  him* 
by  day 

"The  Long-eared  Owl\. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  Britain,  and  is  much  lefs  than 
file  former,  being  only  three  feet  and  an  half  in  breadth, 
II*  R whereas 
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whereas  the  other  is  five.  Its  horns  are  much  ftiorter,- 
and  rife  above  the  head  only  an  inch,  more  refembling 
the  ears  of  quadrupeds  than  their  horns.  They  confill 
of  fix  feathers  variegated  with  yellow  and  black.  The 
breaft  and  belly  are  of  a dull  yellow,  marked  with  flender 
brown  ftreaks  pointing  downwards.  Varieties  of  this 
kind  of  owl  are  to  be  found  all  over  Europe^  and  in  many 
places  of  America.  Thofe  of  Carolina,  defcribed  by  Catef- 
hy  *,  and  thofe  of  South  America  by  Feuillee  f , differ 
only  in  the  fhades  and  diftribution  of  their  colours  ; a cir- 
cumifance  which  may  arife  from  the  climate.  Thefe  birds 
are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  building  a neft  j their  eggs 
and  their  young,  have  always  been  found  in  the  nefts  of 
pies  or  kites,  that  were  deferred  by  their  original  own- 
ers. Their  young  are  generally  four  or  five  in  number  ; 
and  white,  when  protruded  from  the  fhell. 

This  fpecies  is  much  more  common  and  numerous 
than  the  preceding,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  with  us 
in  winter ; whereas  the  long-eared  owl  is  found  every 
i’eafon  of  the  year.  Its  ordinary  habitation,  is  in  the  walls 
of  old  buildings,  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  in  the  hollow 
of  decayed  trees,  chiefly  in  remote  fituations.  It  but 
rarely  defcends  from  thefe  retreats  into  the  plain.  When 
attacked  by  other  birds,  it  makes  a vigorous  defence  with 
its  claws  and  beak  ; and  when  affailed  by  an  enemy  too 
pow'crful,  it  turns  upon  its  back  to  have  the  more  ready 
ufe  of  thefe  means  of  protection  J. 

• Nat.  Hift.  of  Carolina,  p.  7, 

•}•  Obfervat.  PhyCq.  p.  59.  ^ 

^ Bufifon,  tome  16,  p.  344. 
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’ihe  Little  Horned  Oivl  *, 

1 HIS  bird  is  eafily  diftinguifliable  from  the  two  former, 
by  its  fmall  fize,  being  only  feven  inches  long;  and  by 
the  ears,  which  only  rife  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
head,  and  are  compofed  of  a fingle  feather.  The  head  is 
much  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  body,  than  tbofe  of 
the  two  lalt  defcribed  ; and  the  feathers  are  more  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  brown,  black,  and  red.  The  far 
greater  part  of  this  fpecies  emigrate  during  winter.  They 
all’emble  in  flocks,  about  the  end  of  Summer,  and  take 
their  departure  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  They  purfue 
the  field  mice  in  multitudes  together,  and  in  France  and 
England  f , are  of  great  feryice  in  deftroying  thefe  per- 
nicious vermin. 

Catejhy  deferibes  a bird  found  in  Carolina,  which  feems 
to  belong  to  this  ipecies  ; it  is  about  a third  larger  in 
fize,  and  the  wings  do  not  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  ; in  the  other,  they  fall  beyond  it. 

This  bird  being  migratory,  is  fuppofed  by  Bujfon  to 
pafs  from  the  old  to  the  new  continent.  He  pretends, 
that  in  New  Spain  there  is  a fpecies  of  owl  found,  either 
the  fame,  or  fo  fimilar  as  to  conftitute  only  a variety. 
Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  certainty  ; for  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  bird  is  far  from  being  well  afeertained.  It 
is  but  feldom  feen,  and  much  feldomer  taken  in  this 
country  ; its  manners  and  migrations  may  well  be  placed 
among  the  defiderata  of  ornithology. 

R 2 

* I,e  petit  due,  Briflbn. 

f Vide  Dak’s  App.  to  the  Hift.  of  Harwich,  p.  397. 
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The  Brown  Owl 

This  fpecies  Inhabits  the  woods  bj  day,  and  during  the 
night  it  is  very  clamorous.  Above,  it  is  of  an  alh.colour,' 
variegated  with  white  and  black  fpots  ; below,  it  has 
blackifh  bars  acrofs  and  longitudinally.  The  remiges 
and  rchirices  are  ftreaked  with  tranfverfe  bars  of  deep 
brown.  Its  wings  extend  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
tail ; and  its  breadth,  when  flying,  is  three  feet  three 
inches. 

1 his  fpecies  devours  fmall  birds,  w'hich  it  fwallows 
entire.  It  returns  in  the  morning,  after  the  chace  is 
over,  and  conceals  itfelf  in  the  thickeft  coppices,  or,  if 
the  weather  be  fevere,  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 


The  Taw?iy  Om/f, 

^ HE  colour  of  this  kind  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  every  other.  The  back,  head,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a fine  tawny  red,  elegantly  fpotted,  and 
powdered  with  black  or  dufky  fpots  of  various  fizes. 
The  breaib  and  belly  are  yellowilh,  mixed  with  white, 
and  marked  with  narrow  black  ftreaks  pointing  down- 
wards. It  is  defcribtd  by  Linjiaus  in  his  Fauna  J,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Sweden ; it  is  alfo  found  in  America  and 
the  h'cji  Indies^  with  iuch  fmall  varieties  as  the  climate 
is  found  to  produce. 

The 


* I^a  hiilotte,  BrifTon. 

l.e  chat  Jiuant,  BrilTon. 
\ Fauna  Succka,  No.  JJ. 
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The  naturalifts  who  wrote  in  the  laft  century,  deliver- 
ed their  fyftems  in  the  Latin  language  ; they  were  fre- 
quently left  to  very  vague  conjeftures  in  applying  the 
names  ufed  by  the  claffical  writers  to  particular  fpecies. 
The  ancients,  in  fa6l,  knew  nothing  of  natural  hiftory 
as  a fcience.  Their  names  mull  therefore  have  been  ge- 
neral and  unappropriated.  The  word  Jirix,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  tawny  owl,  affords  an  inftance  of  a mifnomer 
arifing  from  this  licence  of  conjefture.  It  is  evident 
from  the  following  paffage  of  Ovid,  that  that  term  fliould 
have  been  applied  to  the  barn  owl ; 

Strigum, 

Grande  caput,  ftantes  occuli,  roftra  apta  rapinae, 
Canities  pennis,  unguibus  hamus  ineft. 

Eft  ilHs  ftrigibus  nomen  j fed  nomlnis  hujus 
Caufa,  quod  horrenda  ftridere  nofte  folent. 


^Joe  White  Owl"^, 

T HI3  is  the  common  barn  otvl  ; it  is  almofl  a domeftic 
bird,  inhabiting  barns,  hay-lofts,  churches,  and  even  vil- 
lages. It  utters  continually  a difagreeable  kind  of  hilling, 
or  harfli  and  mournful  cries,  which  the  good  women  in 
the  country  believe  to  be  ominous  ; for,  when  it  perches 
upon  a houfe,  and  utters  its  doleful  notes,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  meffenger  of  death. 

The  elegant  plumage  of  this  bird,  makes  fome  com- 
penfation  for  its  difagreeable  voice.  A circle  of  foft 
white  feathers  furrounds  its  eyes : the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a fine  pale  yellow  j 

the 

* llammca,  Lin.  Lc  petit  chat  huant,  Br  jlTon, 
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the  lower  part  is  wholly  white.  When  taken  old,  it  re^ 
fufes  all  food,  and  dies  in  ten  or  twelve  days  of  hunger. 
They  are  found  in  Europe  * and  America  f. 

The  white  owl,  poffcffing  that  indolence  w’hich  feems 
charaiSeriftic  of  this  tribe,  is  deftitute  of  the  ingenuity 
by  which  others  of  the  race  avail  themfelves  of  the  la- 
bour of  more  induftrious  birds  to  furnifh  a neft  for  their 
young.  It  carelefsly  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  holes  of 
walls,  and  of  trees,  without  any  preparation  of  wither- 
ed grafs,  roots,  or  leaves  for  their  reception.  Its  period 
of  ovation  commences  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it 
lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  an  oblong  fhape,  and  a whitifli 
colour.  The  young,  after  their  firft  appearance,  are 
wholly  white,  and  are  fed  chiefly  with  infedts,  and  mor- 
cels  of  the  flefh  of  mice.  When  about  the  age  of  three 
W'eeks,  they  are  reckoned  by  the  French  good  eating. 
They  are  then  fat  and  plump,  but  the  nature  of  their 
food  does  not  feem  calculated  to  improve  their  relilh  j for 
{hey  frequently  dripk  the  oil  of  lamps. 


The  Great  Broven  OvolX* 

This  fpecies,  fometimes  called  the  rock  owl,  is  very 
common,  though  rarely  feen  in  the  vicinity  of  our  habi- 
tations. It  is  Icfs  than  the  tawny  owl,  being  only  eleven 
or  twelve  inches  from  the  bill  to  the  claws  : Its  legs  arc 
covered  with  feathers,  and  the  bill  is  wholly  of  a brown 
colour.  Its  favourite  refidence  is  in  rocks,  quarries,  and 
ruined  edifices,  in  the  molt  retired  fituations  : Though 

fond 

* Lin.  Faun.  Succica,  No.  49. 

f Maregrave’s  Nat.  Hift.  Brafil 

^ La  grande  thevcche,  Bulibn.  " 
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fond  of  folitude,  it  is  almofl;  never  to  be  found  in  woods 
or  in  the  hollow  parts  of  trees.  The  peafants  are  com-* 
monly  friendly  to  this  bird,  on  account  of- its  foft  and 
plaintive  note,  which  it  varies  according  to  the  weather, 
and  thereby  becomes  a faithful  prediftor  of  rain.  It  is 
alfo  ferviceable  to  them  in  many  parts,  by  dellroying 
the  field  mice,  the  enemies  of  their  labours.  , 

Like  the  bird  laft  defcribed,  the  great  brown  owl  pre- 
pares no  nell  ; but  indifcriininately,  in  any  hole,  lays 
three  white  eggs  perfectly  round,  about  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  a wood  pigeon.  It  is  fpread  over  all  Europe ; and  if 
we  may  credit  Feuillee,  over  many  parts  of  America. 


‘Fije  Little  Owl*. 

This  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  race  of  owls,  mea-^ 
furing  only  from  feven  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  a thrirlh.  It  is  diftinguiflicd  from 
the  fmall  horned  owl,  by  having  no  prominent  feathers 
at  the  ears  like  that  bird  ; and  by  the  regularity  of  its 
white  fpots  upon  the  wings  and  body.  It  frequents,  like 
other  owls,  old  buildings  and  quarries  ; but  differs  from 
them  confiderably  in  the  nature  of  its  fight ; and  is  not, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  a nodurnal  bird,  for  it  is  far  more  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  rays  of  light,  than  the  reft  of  this 
gloomy  and  lugubrious  tribe.  It  frequently  exercifes  it- 
felf  in  the  unproductive  chace  of  the  fwallow  5 but  is 
more  fuccefsful  among  the  mice,  which  it  tears  in 
pieces,  becaufe  unable  to  fwallow  them  entire.  It  ufes 
alfo  a precaution  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of  clearing  away  the 

hairs 
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hairs  frorrt  its  morcels,  which  the  other  devour,  and  after-  i 
wards  vomit  in  the  form  of  round  balls. 

The  foreign  birds  allied  to  the  tribe  of  owls,  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  various  hzes  : That  called  camhura  by 
the  natives  of  Brajll,  has  been  defcribcd  by  Marcgravcy 
and  feems  to  refemble  the  fmall  horned  owl,  by  having 
two  tufts  of  feathers  over  the  ears  j its  plumage  is  yel- 
low, and  its  fize  nearly  that  of  a thrmh.  Another  fo- 
Teigner  of  this  tribe  is  found  at  Hudfoti^s  bay,  and  has’ 
been  engraved  and  coloured  by  Edwards,  under  the  title 
of  the  little  hawk  owl.  The  eyes  and  bill  are  orange  j 
the  plumage  brown  and  white  ; the  form  of  the  wungs 
and  tail  approximates  to  that  of  the  hawk  ; but  the  fize  of 
the  head  demonftrates  the  affinity  of  tliis  fpecies  to  the 
family  of  owls. 

There  is  in  the  northern  latitudes,  a bird  common  both' 
to  the  New  and  Old  World,  defcribed  by  Linna:us  * by  the 
Swedijh  name,  harfang.  In  fize,  it  is  equal  to  the  largeft 
of  the  owl  kinds,  and  like  moft  other  birds  in  high  lati- 
tudes, its  plumage  is  of  a beautiful  w'hite.  Its  head  is 
variegated  with  fmall  brown  fpots,  and  its  back  with  fome 
lines  of  the  fame  colour,  in  America  \ but  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Lapland,  it  is  pure  white. 


L’he  Owl  of  Coqvimbo  f. 

AmiT'ST  the  great  varieties  of  foreign  birds  of  this  ge- 
nus, there  is  one  mentioned  by  P.  Fouillee,  in  a province* 
of  Chili,  called  coquimbo,  which,  he  aflerts,  digs  holes  in 
the  ground  for  bringing  forth  its  young,  and  for  its  own 

habitation.' 

* Fauna  Suecica,  No.  54. 

^ La  chouctte  de  Coc[Uunbo,  BrilTon. 
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habitation.  His  evidence  for  this  fa£i:  is  far  from  being 
fatisfaftorj ; for  it  does  not  follow,  that  a bird  which 
has  been  found  in  a hole  under  ground,  either  dug  that 
fubterraneous  habitation,  or  conftantly  refided  there 
The  head,  throat,  breaft,  and  back  of  this  Angular  fpe- 
cies,  are  beautifully  interfperfed  with  white  fpots  upon 
feathers  of  a deep  brown  colour.  The  belly,  and  under 
coverts  of  the  tail,  are  of  a dirty  white, 

VoL.  II.  ^ S 

• Foujllle,  Journal  dts  Obfcrv.  Phyf.  p.  562.  ^ 
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Section  VII. 


Genus  IV. — Butcher  Bird  *. 

This  genus,  which  is  ftlled  by  French^  Pie  Griefchet 
clofes  the  lift  of  rapacious  birds  ; and  connefts  them  in 
the  great  chain  of  nature  with  the  order  of  pies,  which 
fucceeds.  They  are  allied  to  the  former,  by  the  ftrength 
and  crookednefs  of  the  bill,  and  by  their  predatory  life ; 
to  the  latter,  by  the  form  of  their  toes,  the  lhape  of  their 
tail,  and  their  capacity  of  feeding  upon  infedls,  when 
there  is  a deficiency  of  flefli.  There  are  many  different 
fpecies  of  this  bird  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World  ; it 
is  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  the  artic  regions  ex- 
cepted. Linnceus  and  Briffon  have  enumerated,  each,  twen- 
ty-fix fpecies,  and  Buffon  fourteen  f . 

Thefe  birds  are  eafily  diftinguiftied,  even  at  a diftance, 
by  their  afl'ociating  together  in  families,  after  the  young 
are  capable  of  flight.  In  this  refpeft,  they  differ  re- 
markably from  the  predatory  birds  already  defcribed, 
who  generally  baniflr  from  the  neft,  their  young,  while 
they  are  yet  incapable  of  providing  for  themfelves.  The 
female  butcher  bird  provides  for  her  young  with  the  moft 
affedlionate  care  : She  at  firft  feeds  them  with  infefts,  and 
afterwards  accuftoms  them  to  fmall  morcels  of  flelh,  which 
the  male  fupplies  with  wonderful  attention.  When  the 
offspring  grows  up,  the  parental  regards  do  not  ceafe : The 
old  affociate  with  the  young  during  the  whole  Autumn  and 

Winter^ 

* Lanius,  Lin.  Syft.  f Pennant’s  Genera  of  Birds,  p.  5. 
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Winter,  without  affembling  in  larger  flocks.  They  make 
the  fafety  of  the  family  a common  intereft;  they  live  toge- 
ther in  peace,  and  chace  their  prey  in  concert.  It  Is  only 
the  powerful  call  of  love  that  breaks  the  ties  of  this  family 
attachment,  and  feparates  the  young  from  their  parents 
to  rear  families  of  their  own  *. 

Though  of  a fmall  fize,  and  apparently  flender  in  the 
form  of  their  body  and  limbs,  thefe  birds  have  a juft 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  rapacious  tribes,  and  even 
among  the  moft  bold  and  fanguinary  of  that  order.  Their 
bills  are  large,  ftrong,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ; their  ap- 
petite for  flefli  is  decidedly  afcertained,  and  they  are  per- 
haps the  moft  fierce  of  all  birds.  One  is  aftoniftied  to 
witnefs  the  intrepidity  with  which  a fmall  butcher  bird 
maintains  the  conflict  againft  the  pies,  crows,  hawks, 
and  other  animals  far  beyond  it  in  fize:  Not  only  does  he 
engage  in  felf  defence,  but  often  alfo  attacks,  and  almoft 
always  with  fuccefs,  efpecially  when  the  pair  unite  in 
driving  thefe  hoftile  tribes  from  their  young  f.  He  waits 
not  till  they  approach  ; it  fufflces,  that  they  pafs  within 
his  view  ; for  as  often  as  they  do,  he  intercepts  them, 
and  falls  upon  them  with  loud  cries  ; cruelly  wounds,  and 
beats  them  off  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  feldom  venture 
to  return.  In  this  unequal  combat,  it  is  feldom  he  fuc- 
cumbs  to  fuperlor  ftrength,  or  allows  himfelf  to  be  car- 
ried off : His  own  death,  and  that  of  his  adverfary,  puts 
an  end  to  the  conteft ; for  they  are  fometlmes,  after  their 
battles,  feen  to  fall  together  upon  the  fame  field. 

Nothing  in  nature  dilplays  the  power  and  the  rights 
of  courage  more  ftrikingly,  than  this  fmall  animal.  The 
moft  formidable  birds  of  prey,  even  thofe  four  times  his 

S 2 fize, 

• Buifon,  tome  i6.  p.  297. 
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fize,  refpeft  him.  The  kite,  the  buzzard,  and  the  raven, 
rather  feem  to  dread,  than  feek  an  engagement  with  him. 
Although  he  is  hardly  larger  than  a lark,  yet  he,  fmgly, 
wages  war  with  the  hawks  and  falcons,  and  hunts  with- 
in their  territories  without  fearing  thejr  refentment.  The 
butcher  bird  kills  partridges,  young  hares,  and  fmall 
birds,  which  it  fei?,es  by  the  throat  and  ftrangles.  It  is 
faid,  that  when  it  has  thus  killed  its  prey,  it  fixes  it 
upon  the  point  of  a thorn,  and  tears  it,  when  thus 
fpitted,  to  pieces.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  as  nature  has  not 
given  this  bird  ftrength  fufficient  to  tear  its  prey  with  its 
feet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it  makes  ufe  of  this  extraordinary 
expedient. 

Some  of  the  butcher  birds  migrate  ; thofe  which  re- 
main in  the  country  all  the  year,  inhabit  the  woods  and 
high  mountains.  The  larger  kinds  build  upon  tall  trees, 
in  the  fork  of  a branch  ; the  fmaller,  in  the  hedges  and 
thickets.  They  lay  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  about  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  the  thrufli.  The  neft,  upon  the  outfide, 
is  compofed  of  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  blades  of 
grafs  ; the  infide  is  thickly  lined  with  wool  *. 


'The  Great  AJJs-coloured  Butcher  Bird]-, 

X HIS  bird  weighs  three  ounces  ; its  length  is  ten  inches  ^ 
and  breadth  fourteen.  Its  bill  is  black,  one  inch  long, 
and  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  upper  mandible  is  furnilhed 
With  a ftiarp  procefs.  The  mufcles  which  move  the  bill, 
are  very  thick  and  firong,  which  makes  the  head  appear 
large.  This  apparatus  is  quite  neceflary  in  a bird,  whofe 

method 

• BufTon,  a I'articlc  pie  grieftlie. 

j-  Lanhis  excubifor,  Lin.  La  pie  griefehe  gt'Ifc,  Briffor. 
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method  of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  lingular,  and  whofe  man- 
ner of  devouring  it  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  *.  When 
confined  in  a cage,  it  flicks  its  food  againll  the  wires,  be- 
fore it  devours  it,  as  it  does  on  a thorn  in  the  wild 
(late. 

The  crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  this  fpecies  are 
alh-coloured  : The  quill  feathers  are  black,  marked  with 
a bar  of  white  in  the  middle.  The  tail  confills  of  twelve 
feathers  of  unequal  length  ; the  two  longeft  in  the  mid- 
dle are  black ; thofe  next,  tipped  with  white,  which  gra- 
dually increafes  to  the  outermoll,  which  is  wholly  of 
that  colour.  The  throat,  breall,  and  belly,  are  of  a dirty 
wliite. 

This  fpecies  is  very  common  in  France,  -where  it  re- 
mains the  whole  year,  and  during  Summer  inhabits  the 
woods  and  mountains,  which,  however,  it  exclianges  in 
the  Winter  feafon  for  the  plains,  and  thofe  parts  more 
frequented  by  man  f . It  builds,  upon  the  tailed  trees  of 
the  forelt,  its  neft  ; an  edifice  conftrufted  of  white  mofs, 
interwoven  with  long  piles  of  grafs,  and  lined  within 
with  a thick  coat  of  wool.  The  female,  who  is  of  the 
fame  li7.e  with  the  male,  and  only  diftinguilhable  by  the 
brighter  tint  of  her  colours,  lays  from  fix  to  eight  eggs, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  thrufli.  At  fird  ftie  feeds 
her  young  with  inlefts;  but  as  fcon  as  their  tender  age  is 
pfl,  die  accufloms  them  to  cat  morcels  of  flefli  that  are 
regularly  provided  by  the  male  with  parental  care.  Far 
from  expelling  her  youqg  before  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide their  own  fuflenancc,  the  female  of  this  fpecies  af- 
liduoufly  guards  hers,  even  after  they  have  arrived  at  their 
adult  date.  The  whole  family  adbeiates  together  during 

Autumn 

* Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  I.  p.  161. 
t Biiffon,  tome  16.  p.  a<)6. 
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Autumn  and  Winter ; every  individual  feems  intercfted 
in  the  common  welfare.  Love  alone,  and  the  defire  of 
raifing  each  a family  of  its  own,  is  of  fufficient  force 
to  break  this  focial  tie  ; and  when  the  little  tribe  difperfes, 
it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  obeying  another  impulfe  of  na- 
ture, and  of  forming  new  tribes. 

Varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ; in  Italy ^ there  are  fome  with  a red  fpot  upon 
the  breaft,  while  thofe  of  the  Alps  are  totally  white.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  are  others  of  a larger 
fize  ; in  America  and  Africa,  there  are  varieties  whofe 
deviation  from  the  European  kind  is  but  extremely  flight. 
The  butcher  bird  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  fame 
with  that  called  the  dial  bird  by  the  Englijh  at  Bengal  *, 
and  can  only  be  diftinguifhed  from  ours  by  the  brownifh 
black  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

fhe  Red  backed  Butcher  Bird\, 

This  fpecies  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  former  by  the 
grey  feathers  of  the  head,  which  are  fometimes  very 
bright.  The  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  arc  of  a bright  ferrugineous  colour , the  breaft, 
belly,  and  Tides,  are  of  a beautiful  bloffom.  Nearly  re- 
fembling  this  fpecies  is  the  wood  chat  deferibed  by  Pen~ 
nant  and  Briffon : It  is  of  the  fame  fize,  but  the  colours 
are  a little  different.  The  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck 
in  the  latter,  are  of  a bright  red  or  bay  colour.  Both 
are  equally  fierce  and  mifehievous,  as  the  afti-coloured 
deferibed  above.  X Buffon  aflerts  that  both  thefe  fpecies 

are 

• Albin.  tom.  Hi.  p.  8. 

f L’ecorcheur,  Briffon.  Lanlus  colurlo,  Linnaus. 

I Buffon,  a I’article  ecorcheur. 
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are  birds  of  paffage:  And  what  confirms  his  affertion,  is 
a red  backed  butcher  bird  fent  him  by  M.  Adamfon  from 
Senegal. 

They  both  neftle  in  Europe  ; and  their  refidence  and 
manner  of  building  their  nefts  difier  from  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer fpecies.  They  build  in  thick  leafy  bufhes,  and  not  in 
the  forefis ; at  the  time  when  the  afli-coloured  butcher  bird 
leaves  the  mountains,  they  take  their  departure  for  the 
warmer  climes  of  Africa, 


fhe  Small  Butcher  Bird  *. 

This  fmall  fpecies  is  found  in  the  marflies  near  Londoti ; 
it  is  of  the  fame  lhape  as  the  long  tailed  titmoufe.  The 
bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  and  very  convex  j its  colour  yellow. 
On  each  fide  of  the  bill,  beneath  the  eye,  is  a long  trian- 
gular tuft  of  black  feathers.  The  head  is  of  a beautiful 
grey  ; the  chin  and  throat  are  white.  It  has  all  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  butcher  bird,  and  is  therefore  ranked  a- 
mong  thefe  by  Mr.  Pennant  f and  Mr.  Edivards.  Of  the 
butcher  bird,  there  are  a great  variety  of  fpecies  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  world  ; but  a defcription  of  their 
colours  and  (hape,  without  detailing  their  hiftory,  mult 
prove  both  tedious  and  uninftrufting.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  order  in  the  Linnean  fyftem,  that  of  pies. 

• I.a  mefangc  iarbrie,  Briffon.  Parus  biarmicus,  I.in, 
f Brit.  Zool.  vol,  I.  p.  165. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Section  I. 

Order  II Fies. 

This  order  connects  the  rapacious  birds  with  the  galli- 
nacious  or  poultry  tribes.  It  comprehends  all  the  vari- 
ous ‘genera,  from  tlie  raven  down  to  the  humming  bird  ; 
birds  fo  different  in  their  form  and  habits,  that  hardly 
any  charafters,  however  genera],  will  apply  to  them  all. 
They  live  upon  fruits,  grain,  infeds,  and  lleflr.  As  an 

ax'ticle  of  food,  they. are  generally  reckoned  impure; 

’ ► 

Their  feathers  are  of  little  ufe  for  any  of  the  purpofes  of 

human  life:  Though  they  are  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  man, 

they  are  the  leaft  profitable  of  his  fervants  ; for  they  live 

upon  the  fruits  of  his  induflry,  while  their  death  makes 

no  compenfation  for  the  mifchiefs  they  have  done.  They 

% 

are  noify,  reftlefs,  and  loquacious  ; fomc  of  them  poffefs 
the  faculty  of  imitating  the  human  voice ; and  the  in- 
flruding  of  them  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  conftitutes  fre- 
quently tire  amufement  of  the  idle. 

Though  ufelefs  or  hurtful  to  man,*  ^irds  of  this  order 
are,  by  their  remarkable  ingenuity,  and  active  habits, 
well  fitted  for  fociety.  “ Could  we  fuppofe  a kind  of 
“ morality  among  the  feathered  race,  we  fhould  find  that 
“ this  clafs  is  by  far  the  moft,  induilrious,  the  moft  faith- 
“ ful,  the  moft  conftant,  and  the  moft  connubial  *.  The 
“ rapacious  kinds  drive  out  their  young  before  they  are 
“ fit  to  ftruggle  with  adverfity  ; but  the  pie  kind  cherilh 

“ their 


’ Goldfaxith’s  Nat.  Hift.  vol.  V.  p.  %%l. 
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**  their  olFsprlng  to  the  lad.  The  poultry  clafs  are  faith- 
“ lefs  and  promifcuous  in  their  courtflilp  ; but  thefe  live 
in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are  wholly  confined  to 
“ each  other.  The  fparrow  kind  frequently  overleap 
“ the  bounds  of  nature,  and  make  illicit  varieties ; but 
thefe  never.  They  live  in  harmony  with  each  other : 
“ Every  fpecies  is  true  to  its  kind,  and  tranfmits  an  un- 
“ polluted  race  to  pofterity.” 

Birds  of  this  order  generally  live  in  fociety,  for  which 
their  habits  are  fo  wonderfully  adapted.  Both  male  and 
female  unite  their  labours  in  building  their  nefts ; and  in 
general,  both  are  employed  alternately  in  the  duty  of  in- 
cubation. When  the  young  are  produced,  they  are  a- 
bundantly  fupplied,  by  the  joint  labours  of  both  parents, 
'.riicy  are  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  eftablifiiing  a kind 
of  government  for  the  general  fafety  of  the  fociety.  One 
bird  watches  for  the  whole  flock,  while  it  is  feeding ; 
and  among  the  crows,  there  has  been  obferved  a fort  of 
diftributive  juftice,  by  which  every  individual  is  punilh- 
cd  for  his  offences  againft  the  laws  of  the  fociety. 

As  they  in  general  live  by  pilfering  from  the  property 
of  man,  the  whole  tribe  is  marked  by  a look  of  arch- 
nefs  and  cunning  : They  are  able  to  elude  more  fuccefs- 
fully  than  other  birds,  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  deftroy 
them  ; efforts,  which,  from  their  fo  frequently  incurring 
his  refentment,  he  is  continually  obliged  to  pradife. 
In  the  jack  daw,  the  habit  of  thieving  feems  to  be  natu- 
ral ; for  that  bird,  even  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  when  placed 
above  the  reach  of  neceffity,  carries  off  to  its  nefl  every 
toy  or  glittering  fubflance  which  it  can  find.  A whole 
family  has  been  alarmed  at  the  lofs  of  a ring  j every  fer- 
vant  has  been  accufed  ; and  all  in  the  houfe,  confcious  of 
their  own  innocence,  have  been  fufpeding  each  other, 
when,  to  their  furprife,  the  abflraded  goods  have  been 
V©L.  II.  T found 
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found  in  the  neft  of  a tame  magpie  or  jackdaw,  whichj. 
though  alone  guilty,  had  alone  efcaped  fufpicion 

As  this  order  of  birds  is  extremely  numerous,  the 
manners  of  the  different  kinds  are  various,  and  can  only 
be  defcribed  when  we  give  the  particular  hiftory  of  each 
tribe.  Of  the  twenty-four  genera  which  the  order  of 
pies  contains,  the  parrot  kind  is  the  moft  numerous,  and 
moll  remarkable  ; it  has  therefore  obtained  the  firll  rank 
jn  this  great  divifion  of  the  feathered  race. 

i . 

* Gojdfmith’s  Nat.  Hift. 
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• Section  II. 

Genus  V. — Parrots. 

Oe  all  foreign  birds,  this  genus  is  the  bed  known  iri 
Europe  : From  its  docility,  and  the  beauty  of  its  plum- 
age, it  has  been  imported  in  greater  numbers  than  th^ 
ether  birds  of  diftant  regions.  In  thofe  countries  where 
it  is  indigenous,  it  is  the  mod  numerous  of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribes.  The  parrot  is  an  intratropical  bird,  and  is 
found  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  degrees  on  either 
fide  of  the  equator.  Although  it  lives  in  the  temperate 
climes  of  Europe,  yet  it  does  not  frequently  breed  there  5 
and  its  fpirits  and  longevity  are  dlminlfhed  in  a tempera- 
ture fo  little  fuited  to  the  warmth  of  its  conditution. 

Parrots  are  fo  various  in  fize,  and  in  the  fhades  and  dif- 

■ < 

tributions  of  their  colours,  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for 
language  to  defcribe  nature  in  all  her  gradations  and  varie- 
ties of  them ; and  the  talk,  though  it  could  be  accompllflied* 
would  neither  prove  indruftive  nor  entertaining.  Who- 
ever attempts  it,  mud  lay  afide  the  pen,  and  take  up  the 
pencil.  Linrujeus  has  enumerated  forty-feven  different 
fpecies,  znd.'BriJfdn  has  purfued  the  dry  detail,  the  length 
of  defcribing  ninety-five  kinds.  It  is  probable  that  many 
varieties  have  efcaped  both  thefe  naturalids ; while,  from 
the  circumdances  of  age  or  difeafe,  they  may  have  de- 
Icribed  fome  kinds  as  different,  which  are  the  fame. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  an  hundred  fpecies  of  parrots 
that  are  known  and  defcribed,  there  is  not  one  common 
to  the  New  and  the  Old  World.  Something  like  this  is 
obfervable  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  quadrupeds : None  of  thofe 
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belonging  to  the  tropical  regions  in  the  one  continent, 
to  be  found  in  the  fame  latitudes  of  the  other  *.  No 
animal  that  is  incapable  of  bearing  the  rigours  of  cold, 
is  found  to  pafs  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World ; be- 
caufe  it  K only  in  the  regions  of  the  north  that  thefe  are 
found  to  approximate.  Notwithftanding  its  attribute  of 
flight,  the  parrot  is  incapable  of  traverfiiig  that  vaft  fpace 
between  Africa  and  the  Eajl  Indies  ; and  all  the  different 
tribes  of  this  large  clafs,  remain  confined  to  their  primi- 
tive ftations  on  each  hemifphere.  So  fhort  and  heavy  are 
their  flights,  that  they  can  hardly  crofs  an  arm  of  the  fea 
feven  or  eight  leagues  broad  ; hence,  almofl  every  ifland 
in  the  Weji  Indies  is  diflinguiflied  by  a race  of  parrots 
peculiar  to  itfelff. 

Man  has  always  mofl  admired  thofe  animals  that  fcem- 
cd  to  participate  mofl  largely  of  his  own  nature.  The 
monkey,  by  its  refemblance  to  his  external  form,  and 
the  parrot  by  imitating  his  voice,  have  excited  his  won- 
der, and  been  deemed  a peculiar  and  privileged  race,  deC- 
tined  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  fpace  between  him  and 
the  brute  creation.  Savages,  who  are  in  general  fo  infen- 
fible  to  the  grand  fpeftacle  of  nature,  have  viewed  thefe 
animals  with  aflonifhment  and  delight.  They  flop  their 
canoes  for  hours  together,  to  behold  the  gefliculations  of 
the  monkey  ; and  they  take  fuch  pleafure  in  taming  and 
educating  parrots,  that  they  are  faid  to  poflefs  the  fe- 
cret  of  enriching  and  varying  the  hue  of  their  plumage  y 
an  art  to  which  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe  are 
Hill  flrangers 

The 

* Buffon,  a I’anicle  perroquet.  f Buffon,  tome  ai,  p.  84. 

I Buffon  fays,  that  this  is  done  by  putting  drops  of  frcJgs  blood  into  the 
holes  from  whence  they  have  pulled  the  feathers  of  the  young  parrot. 
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The  Greeks  at  firft  knew  only  one  fpecies  of  parrot, 
which  was  imported  from  the  call  by  one  of  the  Cap- 
tains of  Alexander''^  fleet.  Arijlotle.,  the  father  of  na- 
turallfts,  only  fpeaks  of  it  as  a rare  bird,  of  which  he 
had  heard  by  report  The  beauty  of  parrots,  and 
their  faculty  of  fpeech,  foon  made  them  objefts  of  high 
requeft  among  the  luxurious  Romans,  whom  the  virtuous 
Cato  juiUy  reproaches  for  this  puerile  attachment  f.  In 
his  time,  they  kept  them  in  cages  of  filver  and  of  ivory, 
and  bought  them  at  a price  as  high  as  that  of  a Have, 
Till  the  time  of  Nero,  however,  they  knew  no  other 
fpecies  but  thofe  from  India,  when  thofe  w’ho  miniftered 
to  the  pleafures  of  that  extravagant  and  luxurious  em- 
peror, found  them  in  an  ifland  far  up  the  river  Nile  J, 
called  Gaganda. 

The  Portuguefe  who  firft  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  found  the  whole  coafts  of  Africa,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  peopled  with  various  tribes  of  par- 
rots totally  unknow'n  in  Europe,  and  in  fuch  vaft  num- 
bers, that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  prevented 
from  devouring  the  rice  and  maize.  Thefe,  however, 
were  far  inferior  to  the  numbers  and  variety  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  the  firft  adventurers  in  the  New 
World  : Some  of  the  iflands  there,  were  called  the  Par~ 
rot  ijles,  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  thefe  birds  which  flock- 
ed upon  them.  They  conftituted  the  firft  article  of  com- 
merce, between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Con- 
tinents In  thefe  regions  every  foreft  fwarms  with 
them  ; and  the  rook  is  not  better  known  in  Europe,  than 
the  parrot  in  the  Eajl  and  Weji  Indies. 

So 

• Indica  avis  cui  nomen  pfittace,  quam  loqui  aiunt,  lib.  viii,  chap.  n. 
f Fid:  Columella,  Didt.  antiq.  lib.  iii.  | Plinii,  lib.  x.  cap.  43, 
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So  great  Is  tlielr  variety,  that  nothing  lecms  more  fe< 
markable,  than  that  only  one  fpecies  of  them  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  at  a period  when  they  boafted  of  being 
mailers  of  the  whole  world.  Of  an  hundred  fpecies  now 
known,  fcarcely  one  naturally  breeds  in  the  countries 
that  acknowledged  the  Roman  power  ; a ftriking  proof 
how  ill  founded  the  pretenfions  of  that  people  were  to 
univerfal  dominion.  The  green  paroquet  with  a red  neck» 
is  the  firfl  of  this  genus  that  was  brought  into  Europe^ 
and  is  now  only  known  by  the  defcriptions  given  of  it 
by  the  ancients  *. 

The  great  docility  of  this  tribe,  and  the  eafe  with 
w’hich  they  are  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  may 
be  an  apology  for  thofe  who  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time 
teaching  their  parrots  to  fpeak.  The  education  of  a par-, 
rot,  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  a child  f.  Buffon 
juftly  remarks,  that  the  education  of  a child,  may  often, 
with  equal  reafon,  be  conapared  to  that  of  a parrot.  It 
appears  from  Rliny^  that  the  tuition  of  thefe  birds  in 
Rome,  was  a matter  of  ferious  concern  : The  preceptor, 
kept  the  birch  continually  in  his  hand,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  make  fmart  applications  of  it,  before  he  could 
fecure  the  fcholar’s  attention  J.  Wonderful  are  the  at- 
tainments faid  to  be  made  by  the  parrots,  who  have  thus 
received  a regular  education  ; and  fuch  as  many  of  our 
orators  might  be  proud  to  imitate.  Their  proficiency 
is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the  idlenefs  of  their 
mailers.  Thofe  in  France,  are  eloquent  j but  far  infe- 
rior, in  copioufnefs  and  iluency,  to  the  Brajilian  parrots, 
whole  inilruftion  is  often  the  chief  buftnefs  of  a lady’s 
life.  An  old  author  § gravely  mentions  one  that  was 

kept 

* Bplon,  Nat.  des  Oifcaux,  p.  296.  •]  Tome  21,  p.  104. 
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kept  by  a Cardinal,  which  mod  devoutly  repeated  the 
Apoftle’s  creed.  Buffon  fpeaks  of  another,  who  afted  as 
chaplain  to  the  fallors  on  board  of  a veflel,  regularly  re- 
citing prayers  every  day  *. 

To  thefe  inftances  of  fagacity  in  this  wonderful  bird, 
we  fball  add  another,  which,  though  not  altogether  o£ 
fo  pious  a nature,  is  perhaps  equally  well  attefted.  A 
religious  old  lady  had  kept  a parrot  for  many  years, 
which  by  daily  hearing  her  ghoftly  exercifes,  had  learnt 
to  repeat  a confiderable  part  of  her  prayers.  The  conclu- 
lion  of  them  in  particular,  it  fhocked  her  to  hear  conned 
over  with  fo  little  reverence  by  the  chattering  bird.  'This 
do  forjefus^s  fake,  became  its  conftant  cry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  It  was  fuggefled  to  the  lady,  that  by 
fending  the  bird  a few  days  to  a neighbour’s  who  kept  a 
parrot,  the  bird  might  forget  this  profane  habit.  The 
meafure  was  accordingly  adopted  ; and,  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Poll  was  again  fent  for  by  its  miftrefs.  But  it  re- 
turned only  to  demonftrate  the  unconquerable  power  of 
habit : For  the  fervant  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  in  re- 
turning home  happened  to  fall  ; and.  In  the  rage  which 
his  hurt  occahoned,  exclaimed,  “ G-d  d-mn  my  mif- 
•“  trefs  the  parrot  inftantly  rejoined  its  ill-timed  pe- 
tition, this  do  for  J — jV  fake.  Amen. 

The  genus  of  parrots,  which  comprehends  fuch  infinite 
varieties,  that  the  utmoll  accuracy  of  defcription  is  in  vain 
employed  to  dillinguifti  them,  may  eafily  be  difcrimlnated 
from  every  other  tribe  by  the  formation  of  the  bill.  The 
upper  mandible,  as  well  as  the  lower,  in  the  whole  race 
is  moveable.  It  is  not  connefted,  and  in  one  piece  with 
the  fitull,  as  in  other  birds,  but  is  joined  to  the  head  by 
a ftrong  membrane  on  each  fide,  that  lifts  and  deprefies 

it 
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it  at  pleafure.  By  this  contrivance,  the  bird  can  Open 
its  bill  wider  than  it  could  otherwife  do,  and  thus  receive 
large  nuts  and  fruits,  which  it  can  break  with  great  fa- 
cility. 

The  toes  of  parrots  difplay  alfo  a peculiar  conforma- 
tion : When  walking,  two  are  placed  before  and  one  be- 
hind ; but  when  employed  to  carry  food  to  the  bill,  one 
of  the  back  toes  is  occafionally  brought  forward.  Both 
the  beak  and  claws  of  the  parrot  are  ufed  in  climbing, 
an  exercife  in  which  the  animal  appears  Angularly  auk- 
ward  : The  tongue  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a man ; 
and  it  is  from  this  circumftance,  that  fome  allege  it  is  fo 
well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  fpeech.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  throat,  however,  and  the  cavity  of  the  beak, 
all  contribute  to  its  articulation,  and  to  confer  on  it  this 
diftinguiftiing  privilege. 

Parrots  in  their  wild  ftate,  feed  almoll  on  every  kind 
of  fruit  and  grain.  Their  flelh,  it  is  faid,  always  con- 
trafts  the  peculiar  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  food  they  eat. 
At  the  feafon  when  the  guava  is  ripe,  they  are  fat  and 
tender  ; and  fome  of  the  fmall  tribes  of  the  paroquet, 
are  then  fought  after  by  the  lavages  as  delicate  food.  If 
they  feed  upon  the  feed  of  the  acajou,  their  flefh  acquires 
the  flavour  of  garlic ; when  fed  upon  the  feed  of  the 
fpicy  trees,  their  fleflr  taftes  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
'The  feed  of  the  cotton  tree  intoxicates  them,  as  well  as 
wine  and  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  which  in  taming,  are 
often  preferibed  to  them,  to  foften  their  fiercenefs  and 
render  them  more  talkative.  Their  appetite  for  flelli  is 
unnatural,  and  v/hen  gratified,  never  fails  to  bring  on 
difeafes  *.  Of  all  food,  they  are  fondeft  of  the  cartha- 
:nus  or  baftard  faffron  ; which,  though  of  a flrongly 

purgative 
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purgative  quality  to  man,  agrees  perfectly  with  their 
conftitutions,  and  will  fatten  the  Guinea  parrot  very 
quickly  *. 

Birds  of  this  tribe  are  fubjedl  to  dilorders  unknown  to 
the  reft  of  the  feathered  tribes  f ; many  of  them  die  of 
the  epilepfy  and  the  gout.  They  are,  however,  remarkable 
for  longevity  ; and  there  are  foiile  well  attefted  inftances  of 
their  having  lived  from  fifty  to  fixty  years  t*  From 
twenty  to  thirty  years  may  be  confidered  as  the  common 
period  which  thefe  birds  live,  when  well  kept  : After  that 
fpace,  the  bill  becomes  generally  fo  much  hooked,  that 
they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  taking  food.  They 
commonly  breed  in  the  hollow  parts  of  old  trees  which 
have^begun  to  rot  : Sometimes  availing  themfelves  of  the 
labours  of  the  woodpecker,  they  feize  upon  the  hole 
which  it  has  iuduftrioufly  fcooped  out.  The  larger  kinds 
lay  only  two  eggs,  but  they  bring  forth  twice  in  the 
year.  The  fmaller  kinds,  which  from  their  weaknefs  are 
more  expofed  to  devaftation,  are  probably  more  prolific  j 
for  nature  conftantly  repleniftles  thofe  fpecies  which  are 
moft  eafily  deftroyed,  by  conferring  on  them  a fuperior 
degree  of  fecundity. 

As  it  is  only  when  the  parrots  are  taken  young  that 
they  can  be  fuccefsfully  taiued,  the  favages  commonly 
take  them  while  in  the  neft.  They  fonietjmes,  however 
catch  them  when  full  grown,  for  food,  and  for  their 
feathers,  which  they  convert  into  valuable  articles  of 
drefs.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  various  contrivances. 
'I  hey  fomctimes  mark  the  trees  upon  which  they  perch, 
and  during  night  bring  fulfurious  fubftances,  which  they 
burn  around  them : By  the  fumes  of  thefe,  the  creatures 
Vox..  II. 

• BufFon,  tome  21,  p.  114. 
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are  fiuTocatecl,  and  fall  to  the  ground  *.  In  fome  placeV 
they  ftun  them  with  arrows  wrapped  at  the  point  with 
cotton  ; in  others,  they  cut  down  the  tree  in  which  the 
neft  is  built.  In  N^ew  Spain,  where  the  feathers  confti- 
tute  an  article  of  regular  commerce  among  the  natives, 
they  take  pofTeffion  of  a number  of  trees  where  the  par- 
rots breed,  wliich  they  tranfmit  as  an  inheritance  from 
father  to  fon  ; and  thefe  trees  form  often  the  principal 
parts  of  their  immoveable  fubjedt  f. 


Section  III. 

Jn  order  to  form  fome  kind  of  arrangement  of  the  birds 
of  this  numerous  tribe,  naturaHlls  have  feparatcd  them 
into  two  great  divifions  ; thofe  of  the  Old,  and  thofe  of 
the  New  Continent.  The  former  have  been  fubdivided 
into  the  cockatoos,  the  parrots,  the  lories,  and  the  paro- 
quets ; and  the  latter  into  the  aras  or  maccaves,  tl>e 
(ima%ons,  the  criks,  the  popinjays,  and  paroquets.  Thefe 

claffes  differ  chiefly  in  point  of  fize,  growing  fmalle.r 
in  the  order  they  are  mentioned.  Each  clafs  contains  in 
it  various  fpecies,  or  rather  varieties,  but  we  (ball  not 
puzzle  the  reader,  by  attempting  to  diferiminate  them 
all ; latisfied  with  lele£fing  for  his  notice,  a few  of  the 
moil  remarkable  of  each  clafs. 

* I.abat  nouveau  Voyage  aux  ilcs  tie  I’Anieiitiue,  tome  II,  p. 

•f  Fernandes  Hift.  Nov.  Hifp.  p.  38. 
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Cochatoo  with  a Yellow  Crejl 

1 HE  bill  and  feet  of  this  bird  are  black,  while  the 
plumage  is  white,  with  a lhade  of  yellow  under  the 
wings  and  tail.  Its  creft  is  of  a beautiful  citron,  and 
confiits  of  a tuft  of  long  foft  feathers,  which  it  can 
raife  or  deprefs  at  pleafure  : It  is  that  bird  whofe  beauty 
and  elegance  Aldrovandus  admires  fo  much  : Its  manners 
are  gentle,  and  its  temper  docile  ; and  it  is  more  diilin- 
guiihed  by  affedlion,  when  tame,  than  any  other  of  tlie 
tribe.  The  cockatoos  are  the  largeft  parrots  of  the  Old 
Continent.  They  are  found  in  all  the  tropical  regions 
of  India,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean  ; where 
they  are  in  fome  parts  almoft  domeftic,  and  build  on  the 
roofs  of  houfes  f . The  name  cochatoo  is  given  thcrn 
from  its  refemblance  to  their  cry.  They  abound  in 
Bunda,  Ceram,  the  Philippines,  and  the  iflands  of  Sunda, 


Yhe  Great  Black  Cockatoo 

Of  the  cockatoos,  the  largeft  kind  of  parrots  known  in 
the  Old  World,  there  are  five  fpecies,  which  are  all  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a creft  of  feathers  above  the  head,  and,  by  the 
French  naturalifts  are  all  named  according  to  the  colour  of 
their  crefts.  The  creft  of  the  firft  is  white  ; that  of  the 
fecond,  yellow,  as  defcribed  above;  that  of  the  third,  red  ; 
that  of  the  fourth,  pale  brown ; and  that  of  the  fifth,  here  de- 

U 2 feribed, 

* Le  Cakatoes  a huppe  jaune,  Briffon. 

t Voyage  atitour  du  Monde  par  Gcir.jlli  Carreri,  Paris,  ton:^  v.  p.  5. 

I Le  cakatoes  noir,  BufTon. 
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fcribed,  is  deep  brown  approaching  to  black.  The  whole 
body  of  this  bird  is  covered  with  a black  plumage.  Its 
bill  and  legs  are  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  ; fo  that  it 
inay  be  termed  the  negro  of  the  cockatoos.  This  fombre 
colour  is  more  remarkable  among  the  tribes  of  conge- 
nerous birds,  which  are  all  approaching  to  white.  Some 
naturalilb  have  defcribed  it  by  the  name  of  the  Indian 

t ' ■ I * 

crow* 


yacOf  or  Guinea  Parrot  *, 


T HIS  parrot  is  mofl  frequently  imported  into  Europe  at 
prefent ; when  properly  taught,  it  is  a great  adept  in 
language.  The  nan  eyhco,  which  it  frequently  pronounces, 
is  commonly  given  it  for  that  reafon.  The  whole  bod^ 
is  of  a beautitul  grey  pearly  colour  ; deep  upon  the  back, 
but  lighter  below,  and  whitening  tow'ards  the  belly.  A 
red  vermilion  coloured  tail  terminates  and  exalts  the 
plumage  of  this  bird,  which  is  always  powdered  with  a 
whitenefs  which  preferves  its  frelh  glofs.  The  beak  is 
black,  and  the  feet  grey  : The  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
golden  hue.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  thir- 
teen inches.  Parrots  of  this  fpecies  are  irpported  from 
Guinea,  and  efpecially  from  the  interior  parts  of  that  pro- 
vince of  Africa  f.  They  have  been  imported  into  famaica^ 
but  are  not  indigenous  in  any  part  of  the  New  World 
They  are  not  only  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imitating 
the  human  voice,  but  apparently  with  a ftrong  defire  of 
{peaking,  which  they  manifeft  by  their  eagerly  liilening 

to 
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* Le  perroquet  cendre,  Briffoa.  Pfittacus  erithacus,  Lin. 

•}■  Willoughby.  ^ Sir  Hanfe  Sloane’s  Nat.  HiH.  of  Jam.  ' 
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to  catch  founds,  and  their  conftant  efforts  to  repeat  them^ 
They  feem  to  prefcribe  themfelves  talks,  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  leffons  that  are  given  them  every  day.  Cardan 
abfurdly  afcribes  this  to  emulation,  and  a delire  of  glory 
M.  Biiffon  enumerates  eight  different  fpecies  in  the  tribe 
of  parrots  ftri£lly  fo  called,  none  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Continent. 


Green  and  Red  Parrot  f . 

Mr  . Ebpvards  has  defcribed  this  parrot  as  coming  from 
China,  though  it  is  not  found  indifcriminately  in  every 
part  of  that  great  empire  : It  is  only  in  the  fouthern  di- 
ll; riels  of  ^uanton  and  ^uangji,  where  paprots  of  any 
kind  will  relide.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  which  tra- 
vellers have  fuppofed  to  inhabit  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  : This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  any  bird  of  this  numerous  genus  t-  The  greater 
part  of  the  plumage  is  of  a light,  and  fliining  green  ; the 
wings  and  fcapular  feathers  blue  ; thole  upon  the  fides, 
and  below  the  wings,  are  of  a bright  red. 


'^he  Scarlet  Lory 

The  name  of  lory  has  been  given  to  one  family  of  the 
parrots,  from  their  frequently  repeating  that  word.  The 
tribe  is  but  little  diftiuguilhed  from  the  reft,  except  in 
colour,  which  is  red,  more  pr  lefs  deeply  fliaded.  They 

are 

• Meditatur  ob  ftudium  glorl*.  f I-c  perroquet  vert,  Buffon, 

^ Buffon,  tome  17.  p.  117.  § Le  lory  de  Moluques,  Briffoa. 
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are  the  mofl;  fpirited  and  gay  of  the  whole  race ; qualities 
which  they  retain  even  in  their  captivity.  The  fcarlet 
lory,  and  the  fpecies  in  general,  come  from  the  Moluccas. 
They  ;are  held  in  fuch  eilimation  in  fome  parts  of  India^ 
that  they  bring  a confiderable  price.  The  Dutch  were 
long  unfuccefstul  in  tranfporting  this  elegant  fp.ecies  into 
Europe : They  generally  died  in  the  paflage  ; and  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  brought  one  alive  to  Amjlerdam^  in 
their  fecond  voyage  *.  They  are  now  frequently  feen,  and 
are  marked  by  their  attachment  and  tendernefs  for  their 
jnafters.  In  Java^  the  hidians  rear  vaft  numbers  of  them 
in  a ftate  of  domeftication ; a practice  which  feeras  very 
old  in  the  eaft. 


Yellow  Collared  Lory  f . 

This  bird  has  its  w’hole  body  covered  with  a deep  red 
plumage  of  the  colour  of  blood,  the  peculiar  livery  of 
this  race.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  the 
Molucca  ifles ; nor  indeed  are  the  lories  of  any  fpecies 
fpread  over  the  whole  continent  of  India.  It  is  docilp 
and  familiar  in  its  manners  when  tamed  ; but  peculiarly 
delicate  and  difficult  to  rear.  There  is  none  of  the  whole 
tribe  more  eafily  taught  to  fpeak  : On  this  account,  as 
W’ell  as  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  it  is  held  in  high  efli« 
mation  ; and  a fingle  bird  has  been  fold  at  twenty  gui- 
neas. 

• Recueil  des  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a retabllSfement  dc  la  Compagtiie 
Jes  Indcs,  tome  i.  p.  529.  f ^ collier. 
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’T^he  King  Paroquet  *. 

Tut  term  paroquet,  has  been  applied  to  the  fmallcft  o£ 
the  parrot  tribes,  whether  in  the  New  or  Old  Continent. 
Buffon,  who  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  whole  of 
this  numerous  and  diverfified  race,  has  termed  the  frhall 
parrots  of  the  Old  World  perruches,  thofe  of  America 
perriches  : The  former  he  has  fubdivided  into  two  clafles, 
thofe  with  fhort,  and  thofe  with  long  tails.  In  the  flrlt 
of  thefe  dalles,  he  enumerates  and  deferibes  eighteen 
fpecies,  and  in  the  fecond  ten.  Thefe  fpecies,  however, 
make  but  a fmall  number  compared  with  thofe  of  other 
ornithologifts,  and  with  thofe  he  has  himfelf  enumerated 
belonging  to  America. 

The  ring  paroquet  is  the  only  one  of  the  motely  and 
multifarious  race  to  which  I lhall  dire£l  the  reader’s  no- 
tice ; and  that  becaufe  it  w'as  the  only  parrot  knowm,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  to  the  ancient  Romans  f.  The  whole 
plumage  of  this  fpecies  is  a brilliant  green,  except  a fe- 
micircular  band  of  bright  red  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck.  The  minute  defeription  which  Aldrovandus 
has  given  of  the  ancient  parrot,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  individual  now  under  our  review.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  fouth  of  A/ia, 
but  likewife  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon.  It  appears,  that 
from  this  illand  the  failors  of  Alexander'^  fleet  imported 
this  bird  into  Greece,  where  none  of  the  fpecies  had  ever 
yet  been  beheld. 

• Lc  grando  Pcrruche  a collier  d’lm  Rouge  vif.  Bufibn, 

t lib,  X,  cap.  4^.  ^ 
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Section  IV. 

Red  and  Blue  Ma  'ccaw  *, 

Of  all  the  parrot  race,  this  is  the  grandeft  and  moH 

j ■ » 

magnificently  equipped.  The  purple,  the  gold,  and  the 
azure  of  his  plumage,  alternately  dazzle  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  The  fteady  affurance  of  his  countenance,  the 
majeftic  ftatelinefs  of  his  gait,  which  borders  on  difdain,' 
feem  to  announce  an  inward  confcioufnefs  of  his  fuperior 
beauty  f.  Parrots  of  this  fpecies  are  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent and  iflands  in  the  intratropical  regions  of  the  New 
World.  None  of  them  are  to  Be  found  either  in  Africa 
or  the  Rajl  Indies. 

When  thefe  parrots  were  firfl;  brought  into  Europe^ 
their  beautiful  plumage,  and  their  large  and  majeftic 
form  created  univerfal  admiration.  Aldrovandus  firft  faw 
One  of  them  at  Mantua  in  1572  ; and  he  obferves,  that 
they  were  at  that  time  in  all  the  eftimation  which  rarity 
could  give  them.  Princes  gave  and  received  them  as  the 
moll  valuable  prefents  |. 

' Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage  faw  feveral  of  them  as 
he  touched  at  Guadaloupe  §,  They  are  to  be  met  with 
even  on  the  defert  iflands;  and  they  every  where  confti- 
tute  the  moft  beautiful  ornament  of  thefe  gloomy  forefts 
that  darken  the  face  of  a country  abandoned  by  men. 
While  Anfon  and  his  officers  were  contemplating  the 

grand 

• Pfittacus  macao,  Lin.  L'ara  de  la  Jamaiquc,  Briffon. 
f BuiTon,  a rarticle  aras.  1 Aldrovandi,  tome  I.  p.  66 j;, 

§ Herrera,  lib.  ii,  cap.  10, 
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grand  fcenes  dlfplayed  by  nature  in  thefe  folitary  abodes, 
a flight  of  maccaws  pafTed  above  them  ; and,  as  if  to 
heighten  the  magnificence  of  the  fpeftacle,  they  made  fe- 
veral  windings  through  the  air,  dlfplaying  the  vivid  luftre 
of  their  plumage  *.  There  are  four  different  fpecies  of 
the  maccaw  deferibed  by  naturalifts  ; the  red,  the  blue, 
the  green,  and  the  black.  The  charafters  which  diftln- 
guifli  them  from  the  other  families  of  this  tribe,  are, 
firft,  their  fize,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other 
fpecies  ; and  next,  the  length  of  the  tail,  which  feems 
beyond  even  the  proportion  of  their  bodies  ; and  laflly, 
the  naked  fkin,  of  a dirty  white,  that  covers  their  cheeks 
and  the  under  parts  of  their  head. 

The  red  and  blue  maccaw,  is  nearly  three  feet  in 
length  ; the  whole  body,  except  the  wings,  is  of  a ver- 
milion colour ; the  larger  feathers  of  the  wing,  are  of  a 
deep  blue  on  the  outfide  ; on  the  inner,  of  a brown  leather 
tolour  : The  leffer  feathers  are  of  a blue  and  green  ad- 
mirably blended  together.  The  greater  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a golden  yellow  terminating  in  green.  On 
the  firft  difeovery  of  America,  thefe  birds,  as  indeed  al- 
moft  every  other  kind,  were  fo  remarkably  tame,  that 
they  could  alrribft  be  taken  with  the  hand.  The  noife  of 
a fowling  piece  did  not  much  fear  them  f . This  was  alfo 
the  cafe  in  the  w’oods  of  New  Zealand,  when  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook,  where  the  birds  fufFered  the  approach  of  man 
with  a kind  of  confidence  and  familiarity.  The  favages, 
few  in  number,  and  badly  armed,  had  fcarcely  made  them 
feel  the  dominion  of  the  X human  race. 

Vql.  II.  X This 

• Anfon’s  Voyages,  p.  a88.  | Buffon,  tome  ai,  page  185. 

t ride,  Forftcr’s  relation  in  the  fecond  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  val.  I. 
page  ao6. 
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Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  found  over  all  the  fouthern  parfSJ 
of  ylmerica^  and  in  the  Wejt  Indies.  They  prefer  moift  aucf 
watery  grounds,  becaufe  in  fnch  the  palm  trees  are  moll 
frequent,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  paflionately  fond. 
They  commonly  go  in  pairs,  feldom  in  flocks ; Sometimes, 
however,  they  aflemble  in  the  morning  in  much  greater 
numbers,  when  they  fet  up  a loud  and  difagreeable  chat- 
tering, which  is  heard  at  a great  diftance.  They  cry 
while  on  wing,  as  well  as  when  they  perch.  Though  ex- 
cellent flyers,  they  feldom  remove  far  from  the  place  of 
their  abode,  except  in  quell  of  food ; and,  w’hen  that  is 
obtained,  they  regularly  return  in  the  evening.  There  is 
a certain  poifonous  kind  of  fruit  which  they  fometimes  eat, 
that  is  faid  to  communicate  its  noxious  qualities  to  their 
flelh,  and  to  render  it  dangerous  to  eat  them.  In  Guiutia 
and  Brafil,  where  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  this  fpe- 
cies of  food,  they  arc  eat  by  the  natives  with  great  fafety. 

All  the  aras,  or  large  parrots,  build  their  nefts  in  the 
hollow  of  rotten  trees,  which,  in  their  native  country,  are 
eafily  to  be  found  ; for  there,  a much  greater  number  of 
trees  fall  merely  from  age,  than  by  the  hands  of  the 
carpenter.  When  the  tree  is  not  fully  rotten,  and  the 
hole  not  large  enough  for  their  reception,  they  widen  it 
,with  their  bills.  The  laft  procefs  in  finilhing  their  houfe, 
is  the  lining  it  with  feathers. 

The  maccaws  lay  twice  in  the  year,  and  generally  two 
eggs  at  a time,  about  the  Cze  of  a pigeon’s.  The  birds, 
when  young,  have  two  worms,  one  in  each  noftril,  which 
die  w hen  they  begin  to  afliime  their  covering  of  fea- 
thers *.  Thefe  have  been  called  maccaw  worms  in  Ame- 
rica, from  this  circumftancc.  There  are  feveral  other 

' birds. 
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bkcls,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  which,  when  young,  have 
fuch  worms  in  their  nofes,  and  in  other  parts  of  their  body. 
Thefe  fometimes  inllnuate  themfelves  into  the  flefti  of 
horfes ; and,  if  M.  Buffon  * may  be  credited,  even  into 
the  human  body,  where  they  produce  an  abfcefs  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure. 

The  male  and  female  maccaw  flrare  alternately  in  the 
labours  of  incubation,  and  rearing  the  young.  They  are 
equally  afliduous  in  procuring  them  food  ; and,  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  nonage,  the  nuptial  tie  remains 
txnbroken,  both  parents  guarding  their  offspring*  with 
unremitting  care. 

The  maccaws,  when  young,  are  eafily  tamed,  and  there- 
fore, in  many  parts  of  America^  they  are  only  caught  at 
that  period  ; becaufe  thofe  who  catch  them  ai'e  fenfible, 
that  all  their  labour  in  their  education,  would,  after  that 
period,  prove  fruitlefs.  Du  ’Tertre  f mentions,  however, 
a fingular  method  of  taking  the  old  ones  alive  pradifed 
in  the  We/l  Indies.  The  inhabitants  watch  the  moment 
when  they  allight  to  eat  the  fruit  that  has  fallen;  they 
then  furround  them,  and  by  clapping  their  hands  and  ut- 
tering loud  Ihrieks,  fo  alarm  them,  that,  forgetting  the 
ufe  of  their  wings,  they  tumble  upon  their  backs  to  defend 
themfelves  by  their  claws  and  beak.  In  the  moment  of 
furprife,  the  favages  prefent  to  them  a Hick,  which  they 
feize  with  their  claws,  when  they  immediately  lay  hold 
of  them.  Thefe  fads,  to  fay  no  more,  appear  fufpicious, 
becaufe  it  is  certain  thefe  birds  fly  at  the  fight  of  a man  ; 
and  if  fo,  they  will  not  certainly  lie  down  to  liften  to  his 
cries. 

Another  author  affirms  J,  that  the  Indians  of  the  lj}h~ 
mils  of  Panama^  tame  the  maccaws,  as  we  tame  the  pies, 

X 2 by 
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ty  allowing  them  fome  liberty  by  day,  certain  that  they 
will  return  at  night.  But  however  good  domeftics, 
they  are  not  adepts  in  fpeaking.  Thefavagcs  adorn  them- 
lelves  with  their  feathers,  by  drawing  them  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nofe.  Of  all  game,  they  are  moft  fre- 
quent. They  make  excellent  foup,  and  are  very  fre- 
quently eat  in  Cayenne, 

This  fpecies,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
feathered  race,  is  fubjeft  to  the  falling  ficknefs  or  epilepfy  j 
a diforder  which  is  more  violent  and  fatal  in  warm,  than 
in  temperate  climes.  The  favages  have  found  out  an  ef- 
ficacious cure  for  this  difeafe,  by  cutting  off  the  extre- 
mity of  one  of  the  birds  toes,  and  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow.  This  method  of  cure  is  certain  in  almoft  every  other 
bird  or  animal  that  is  fubjedl:  to  this  difeafe.  When  it  at- 
tacks birds  of  this  fpecies  in  their  wild  ftate,  if  no  blood 
is  emitted  by  the  bill,  death  immediately  enfues.  If  na- 
ture fucceed  in  her  effort  to  throw  off  a portion  of  their 
blood,  they  immediately  recover. 

To  this  difeafe,  the  parrots  that  are  kept  in  a domefti- 
cated  ftate,  are  more  fubjedl  than  the  wild.  The  abftrac- 
tion  of  the  female,  the  fuperabundance  of  food,  and  the 
confequent  excefs  of  blood  in  the  fyftem,  fecin  to  be  the 
caufes  of  epilepfy  among  thefe  birds. 


'^he  Common  Parrot  *. 

This  parrot  is  clafled  among  thofe  which  are  called 
ama%ons  in  America ; becaufe  they  came  originally  from 
Amazonia.  The  criks  are  nearly  allied  to  the  amazons  ; 
both  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  rednefs  of  their  wings  ; the 
wings  of  the  former  are  red  on  the  top,  thofe  of  the 

latter, 
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latter,  nearer  the  body.  The  amazons  are  larger  than 
the  criks,  and  much  more  beautiful. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  green,  tending  to  a clay 
colour  below.  The  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
are  pale  yellow  ; the  cheeks  and  throat  of  a clay  colour. 
The  five  middle  feathers  of  the  wing  are  red  down  to  the 
middle.  The  reprices  or  tail  feathers,  are  red  in  the 
half  next  the  body  ; in  the  other  part,  green,  terminating 
in  a clay  colour.  There  are  five  fpecies  contained  in  the 
tribe  of  amazons  ; each  of  which  comprehends  many  varie- 
ties, which  each  nomenclator  clafles  or  multiplies  accord- 
ing to  his  pleafure.  Buffon  enumerates  feven  fpecies  of 
the  tribe  of  criks,  with  fimilar  varieties  in  each. 

Birds  of  this  fpecies  build  in  the  hollotvs  of  rotten  trees, 
that  have  been  prepared  by  the  woodpecker.  When  their 
refidence  in  a tree  is  once  fixed,  they  do  not,  like  other 
birds,  readily  abandon  it,  when  their  neft  is  difeovered,  or 
their  eggs  handled.  In  the  feafon  of  procreation,  they 
build  in  great  numbers,  in  the  fame  diflrift,  from  which 
they  iflue  in  troops  to  procure  food. 

When  fatisfied  with  food,  they  begin  a kind  of  noify 
loquacity,  which  they  continue  without  interruption, 
hopping  from  branch  to  branch,  till  the  darknefs  of  night, 
and  the  fatigue  of  continual  motion,  compel  them  to  reft 
When  the  common  parrots  are  taken  young,  their 
education  is  moft  fuccefsful  : After  they  have  arrived  at 
their  adult  ftate,  they  can  hardly  be  tamed  to  fuch  a de- 
gree as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  handled.  The  method 
fallen  upon  to  tame  them,  is  by  making  them  fnuff  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  tvhich  fo  intoxicates  them,  that  they 
become  gentle,  languid,  and  inadive.  So  foon  as  their 
vicious  habits  begin  to  return,  the  dofe  is  repeated  j and 

the 
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the  fame  treatment  completely  checks  their  nolfy  jar« 
gon. 

The  amazons  and  criks  are,  of  all  the  Americaii  par- 
rots, moil  eafily  taught  to  fpeak.  The  females  have  been 
alleged  to  be  incapable  of  acquiring  that  art,  but  with- 
out any  truth  ; for  they  are  even  more  docile  and  gen- 
tle than  the  males. 


°Xhe  Yellovo  Headed  Parrot  *. 

T HE  head  and  throat  of  this  fpecies  are  yellow  ; the 
upper  part  of  the  body  a lliining  green,  and  the  lower  yel- 
low. It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  amazons  by  the  tip  of 
the  wing,  which  in  the  latter  is  red,  being  yellow.  The 
firft  row  of  the  coverts  of  the  wing  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
the  others  are  a fine  green.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
wings  are  variegated  with  green,  black,  yellow,  red,  and 
violet. 

This  fpecies  belongs  to  that  clafs  called  criis  by  the 
prencli  writers.  M.  Bougot,  a capuchin,  who  might  have 
merited  the  rank  of  profeffor  in  an  academy  of  parrots, 
has  tranfmitted  the  following  detail  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  this  bird  to  M.  Buffon.  “ It  fliews  itfelf,”  fays 
he,  “ capable  of  attachment  to  its  mailer ; but  its  alFec- 
“ tion  is  always  conditional,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
“ carelTes  it  receives  ; it  is  piqued  by  neglefl,  and  vin- 
“ di£live  if  provoked.  It  falls  into  tianfports  of  anger, 
“ bites  its  enemy,  then  laughs  aloud,  as  if  applauding 
“ itfelf  for  the  mifchief  it  has  done.  Againft  harlh 
treatment  and  challifement,  it  conllantly  revolts,  being 
“ always  hardened  and  rendered  more  obllinate  by  le- 

“ verity, 
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“ verity. — An  inceffant  habit  of  gnawing  and  tearing, 
“ makes  thefe  birds  deftraclive  of  every  thing  around 
“ them.  Cloths,  furniture,  paper,  and  pens,  they  take 
“ a pleafure  in  tearing  and  deilroying;  and  you  no  fooner 
“ remove  them  to  a different  place,  to  put  them  out  of 
“ their  way,  than  they  are  there,  merely  from  a fvrinci- 
“ pie  of  contradiftion.  Thefe  bad  qualities,  however, 
“ are  compenfate.d  by  others  more  agreeable:  They  eafily 
“ retain  what  inftruftions  are  given  them  in  fpeaking. 
“ Before  they  begin  to  articulate,  they  mount  upon  the 
“ beam  of  their  cage,  hang  their  wings,  and  fliake  them- 
“ felves.  Confinement  makes  them  penfive  and  filent  ; 
“ they  are  moll:  talkative  when  at  liberty,  and  in  Sum- 
“ mer  they  chatter  more  copioufly  than  in  Winter  ; it  is 
“ then  that  their  love  of  converfation  feems  to  overcome 
“ their  appetite  for  food. 

“ In  thefe  feafons  of  gaiety,  they  are  aflfeftionate,  obe- 
“ dient  and  attentive  ; they  are  fond  to  give  and  receive 
“ carelles  ; but  their  good  humour  is  often  interrupted 
“ by  fudden  gulls  of  anger  and  caprice.  They  feem  to 
“ be  affedled  by  the  changes  of  the  weather  ; for  by  thefe 
“ they  become  filent  and  melancholy.” 

“ This  bird  is  fond  of  children  ; a circumftance  in 
“ which  he  differs  from  other  birds  of  the  fame  genus  : 
“ He  prefers,  however,  feme  to  others  ; and  the  favourite 
“ child  has  the  privilege  of  taking  hold  of  him  and 
“ carrying  him  at  pleafure.  He  careffes  them  ; but  did 
“ a grown  perfon  then  venture  to  touch  him,  he  would 
“ bite  him  mofl  feverely.  When  his  young  friends  leave 
“ him,  he  fhews  evident  fymptoms  of  diflrefs ; follows 
“ them,  and  calls  them  back  with  a loud  voice.” 

“ The  time  of  moulting  is  with  this  fpecies  a feafon 
“ of  dejeclion  and  diflrefs,  which  continues  with  little 
“ abatement  for  three  months.  Their  ordinary  food  is 

nuts, 
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**  nuts,  fruit,  and  bread  dipt  in  wine  : Tiiey  prefer  fledi 
“ to  grain  ; but  it  makes  them  heavy  and  indolent,  and 
“ often  caufes  them  to  throw  their  feathers.  Their  food 
“ is  depolited  for  fome  time  in  a pouch  or  bag,  from 
“ whicli  it  is  afterwards  taken  to  undergo  rumination 


The  Parrot  of  Paradife  f . 


JN  EXT  to  the  families  of  amazons  and  criks,  i?  a tribe 
of  pQpmjaysi  of  which  the  parrot  of  paradife  is  a fpe- 
cies.  There  are  eleven  kinds  of  the  popinjays,  which 
are  all  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  tribes  above  defcribed,  by 
having  no  red  on  their  wings.  This  particular  kind  is 
very  beautiful.  The  whole  body  is  yellow  ; and  all  the 
feathers  bordered  with  a fort  of  gilding.  The  larger 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  white ; the  lateral  feathers  of 
the  tail  red  about  two  thirds  of  their  length,  the  reft 
yellow. 


The  Golden  Crowned  Paroquet 

The  clafs  of  paroquets  is  extremely  numerous  and  di- 
verfified.  Of  the  fpecles  named  golden  crowned  by  Mr. 
Edwards y an  individual,  in  his  time,  remained  fourteen 
years  in  England^  and  laid  five  or  fix  fmall  white  eggs. 
Paroquets  of  this  fpecies  afl'emble  in  very  large  flocks  in 
Cayenne-.  When  properly  tamed,  are  good  fpeakers.  Thefe 
beautiful  birds  have  a large  fpot  of  orange  colour  on 
their  forehead  : The  red  of  the  head,  the  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  are  of  a deep  green.  The  throat,  and  lower 

par»^ 
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part  of  the  belly,  are  of  a yellowlfh  fhade  of  the  fame 
colour.  On  each  wing,  there  is  a large  longitudinal 
ftroke  of  fine  blue. 

Here  we  fhall  conclude  our  hiftory  of  the  genus  of 
parrots,  without  prefumlng  to  bewilder  our  readers  by 
the  difcuflion  of  all  the  minute  varieties  of  that  numer- 
ous lift  of  paroquets  defcribed  by  the  French  ornitholo- 
gifts.  Such  ftudies  promife  neither  pleafure  nor  amufe- 
ment,  and  the  naturalift  who  dwells  upon  them,  forgets 
the  great  objeft  of  his  refearches,  and  degrades  his  work 
to  fomething  far  below  the  dignity  of  fcience. 
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Section  V. 

Genus  VI. — '^he  ’toucan. 

At  the  firft  view  of  the  liead  and  beak  of  the  toucah, 
a perfoii  would  take  it  for  one  of  tliofe  mafks  wdth  long 
nofes,  conflrufted  to  frighten  children.  The  bill  is  large 
beyond  all  proportion  either  of  beauty  or  utility  ; and, 
were  there  only  an  individual  bird  of  this  genus,  it  would 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a monfter : Since,  however,  its 
deformities  are  uniformly  tranfmitted  to  all  the  varltles 
of  this  bird,  we  muk  admit  them  as  the  fpecific  charac- 
ters of  thofe  creatures  to  which  they  belong.  One  in 
vain  fearches  for  a final  caufe  of  thefe  oddities  of  form, 
which  feem  the  refult  of  the  fports  or  caprices  of  nature ; 
if  it  be  not  to  demonftrate,  that,  although  regularitj’, 
beauty,  and  proportion,  commonly  prevail  among  her 
w'orks,  yet  the  extent  of  her  power  is  not  limited  to  our 
narrow  ideas  of  fymraetry  and  order  *.  In  providing 
fuch  an  enormous,  beak,  for  a bird  cf  fuch  moderate  fize, 
we  regret  the  apparent  walle  of  labour  in  nature  ; and 
our  regret  is  incrcafed  on  finding,  that  this  difpropor- 
tionate  infirument,  inilead  of  bein?  of  fervice  to  the  bird, 
cramps  it  in  every  operation.  It  is  of  no  ufc  in  felzing, 
cutting,  or  dividing  its  food,  which  the  animal  is  obliged 
to  gobble  up  in  entire  lumps,  without  grinding  or  break- 
ing. It  is  ftili  lefs  a weapon  of  defence,  or  a counter- 
poife  in  flying  : On  the  contrary,  it  gives  the  bird  a tot- 
tering 
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tering  motion  that  threatens  to  bring  it  to  the  ground-,  at 
the  time  it  wiflies  to  rife  in  the  air. 

Neither  lias  nature  been  contented  with  admitting  only 
one  deformity  into  the  ftrufture  of  this  neglected  pait 
of  her  offspring  : The  ufelefs  and  immenfe  bill  of  the 
toucan,  inclofes  a tongue  ftill  more  ufelefs  and  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  not  flelhy  nor  cartilaginous,  like  that  of 
other  birds,  but  exaftly  refembles  a feather  fliut  up  in  a ■ 
large  cafe. 

The  feathers  of  the  toucan  are  greatly  admired  by  the 
Brajilians  : They  make  them  up  into  articles  of  drefs, 
which  they  wear  only  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The 
feathers  of  the  throat  are  of  a bright  and  lively  orange, 
and  in  requeft  iii  Ejirope  for  making  muffs.  Notwith- 
ffanding  the  deformity  of  his  bill  and  his  tongue,  the 
toucan  w'ears  a fplendid  drefs  : This  circumftance,  with 
his  other  peculiarities,  have  procured  him  the  honour  of 
being  placed  among  the  conftellations  of  the  fouth. 

From  the  fingular  conformation  of  the  tongue  of  thefe 
birds,  one  would  imagine  that  they  are  mute  : They 
make,  however,  a confiderable  noife  ; their  long  repeti- 
tion of  a hiffing  found,  is  ofitn  heard  at  a great  diftance. 
The  favages  attribute  great  healing  virtues  to  this  extra- 
ordinary tongue  : They  employ  it  as  a medicine  in  almoft 
every  difeafe  *.  The  noftrils  of  this  dafs  of  birds  are  fo 
imperceptible,  that  fome  authors  have  aflerted  they  have 
none : They  are  concealed  among  the  feathers  upon  the 
bafe  of  the  beak,  in  mod  kinds;  and,  in  others,  difcernible 
upon  the  naked  roftrumf.  The  feet  re  fern  ble  tliofe  of 
the  parrot  tribe,  having  two  toes  before  and  two  behind, 
but  of  a difproportionate  length.  The  legs  of  tlie  tou- 
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can  are  bare  of  feathers,  but  covered  with  fcales  that  feel 
foft  to  the  touch.  Thefe  birds  are  Ipread  over  all  the 
warm  climes  of  America  ; and,  being  very  fenfible  to  cold, 
never  quit  them.  They  remove  at  different  feafons,  af- 
ter ripe  fruit,  but  are  rather  wanderers  than  migratory 
birds.  They  delight  in  rnarlby  grounds,  and  feed  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree.  Tlrey  fwallow 
their  food  whole,  their  large  beak  being  of  no  fervice 
in  breaking  it. 

1 hough  the  toucan  perches  on  the  tops  of  very  tall 
trees,  his  flight  is  heavy,  and  executed  feemingly  with 
great  effort.  Although  he  is  continually  in  motion,  yet 
his  large  beak  gives  him  a grave  and  ferious  afpedl  *. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  build  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
that  have  been  fcooped  out  by  the  woodpecker  : They 
lay  only  two  eggs,  although  the  individuals  of  each  fpe- 
cies  are  very  numerous.  When  taken  young,  they  are 
eafily  tamed  ; and  can  be  even  brought  to  hatch  their  eggs 
within  a hcufe.  When  in  their  natural  flate,  no  bird 
defends  its  j oung  better ; They  fit  in  their  cavity,  placing 
their  large  roflrum  at  the  entrance  ; and,  Ihould  the  mon- 
key or  any  ether  plunderer  approach,  he  generally  meets 
with  fuch  a reception,  as  prevents  him  from  returning. 
The  hole  at  which  thefe  birds  enter,  is  commonly  fo  fmall, 
that  their  large  bill  nearly  fills  it;  by  this  means  they  are 
more  efleclually  guarded  againfl.  lairds,  ferpents,  and  other 
tribes  of  invaders.  ‘ 


* Bafion,  tome  S2,  p.  ii6. 
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’The  Tellow  Breajled  Toucan  *. 

L INNJEUS  has  defcribed  eight  fpecies  of  the  toucaii| 

and  Brijfon  eleven.  We  ftiall  here  give  a fliort  defcrip- 

tion  of  that  fpecies  mpil  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 

feathers.  The  Indian  of  Cayenne  does  not  think  himfelf 

completely  dreffed,  till  he  has  the  Ikin  and  feathers  of 

the  neck  of  this  bird  glued  upon  each  cheek  : Then  he 

fancies  himfelf  irrefiftible.  The  head,  upper  part  of  the 

body,  the  wings  and  tail  of  this  fpecies  are  black : The 

throat  of  a lively  orange  ; below  the  throat  there  is  a 

band  of  red  more  or  lefs  large.  The  bill  is  black,  with 

a bluifh  ftroke  along  its  fummit  the  whole  length  ; which, 

in  this  fpecies,  is  only  about  five  inches.  The  tail  is  fix 

inches  long  ; and  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  nine.  It  is 

only  the  male  that  carries  beautiful  yellow  feathers  upon 

the  breaft  ; the  female  being  white  in  that  part.  This 

fpecies  is  faid  to  feed  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  fo 

greedily,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  it  voids  it  uncon- 

cofled.  This,  however,  deters  not  the  natives  from 

ufing  it  again  ; they  even  prefer  it  to  that  pepper  which 

js  frefti  gathered  from  the  tree  ; and  feem  perfuaded  that 
1 

the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  are  qualified  by  its 
refidence  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  that  all  its  noxi- 
ous powers  are  thus  exhaufted  f . 


^ i-e  toucan  a gorge  jaunc,  Buffon. 


t Goldfraich,  vol.  V.  p.  244< 
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Grigri  '‘f. 


M.  Button  has  fubdivided  this  genus  into  the  tribe  of 
the  toucans,  flri£Uy  fo  called,  and  that  of  the  aracaris  : 
The  former  are  diftinguilhed  bj  their  fuperior  lize  ; by 
the  lhape  and  confiftency  of  the  bill,  which,  in  them,  is 
more  lengthened,  and  of  a much  fofter  texture,  than  in 
the  latter.  The  tails  of  the  aracaris  are  much  longer  and 
more  fenfibly  forked,  than  thofe  of  the  toucans.  The  fame 
author  has  enumerated  five  fpecies  of  the  toucan,  and  four 
of  the  aracari,  all  indigenous  in  the  warm  climates  of  the 
New  World.  We  have  retained  the  name  grigri  given  by 
the  natives  of  Cayenne  and  Brajil  to  this  bird  ; becaufe  it  is 
expreffive  of  the  fhrill  and  abrupt  note  which  it  utters. 

The  manners  of  the  aracari  are  fimilar,  almofl  in  every 
refpeft,  to  thofe  of  the  toucan  : The  former  bird,  like  the 
' latter,  inhabits  moift  grounds,  and  plantations  of  palm 
trees.  The  head,  throat,  and  neck  of  the  aracari  are  black  ; 
the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  of  a dark  green,  while  the 
breaft  and  belly  are  yellow.  The  bill  is  not  of  the  lame 
monftrous  enormity  with  that  of  the  toucan,  being  only 
about  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length. 


• Le  g;rigri,  Buffon. 
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Section  VI. 

Genus  VII Motmot  *. 

Of  this  genus,  there  are  only  two  varieties.  The  full 
is  of  a bright  green,  above  ; below,  of  a more  obfcure 
lhade  of  the  fame  colour : It  is  about  the  fize  of  a pie,  being 
about  feventeen  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bill  to  that  of 
the  tail.  The  bill  is  of  a conic  Ihape,  bent  a little  down- 
wards, and  ferrated  upon  the  edges  of  both  mandibles- 
The  toes  are  tfiree  before,  and  one  behind  ; the  fore  toes 
cloCely  united  almofl;  the  whole  length.  The  other  fpe- 
<jies  is  more  variegated  in  its  colours  : Both  are  diftin- 
guiilied  from  all  other  birds,  by  having  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  quite  naked  of  their  vanes,  for  about 
an  inch,  at  a Imall  diftance  from  their  extremity. 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  nakednefs  of  the  feathers 
of  tlie  tail  of  this  bird,  was  not  the  produftion  of  nature, 
but  was  owing  to  the  caprice  of  the  animal  in  tearing 
away  the  vanes  from  that  part  of  the  llalk  which  is  feen 
bare.  In  the  young  of  this  genus,  however,  naturallfts 
obferved  that  the  vanes  of  thefe  feathers  were  quite  en- 
tire, and  that,  as  they  advanced  to  their  adult  Hate,  they 
gradually  grow  Ihorter  and  fliorter,  till  at  laft,  in  old  age, 
tliey  altogether  difappeared. 

Tliefe  birds  inhabit  South  A?nerica\  They  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  tame,  becaufe  tliey  live  upon  infers,  which  can- 
not eafily  be  procured  fuitable  to  their  tafte  f . They  are 
extremely  Ihy  and  timid,  when  old  j and,  if  then  in  cap- 
tivity, 

! 

• Ramphaftos  Motmota,  I.in.  Le  Momot,  ou  Houtou,  Buffon. 

t BuifoD,  tome  »i.  p.  433* 
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tivity,  invariably  refufe  all  kinds  of  food.  From 
their  foUtary  habits,  they  never  go  in  flocks,  nor  even 
in  pairs  ; and  are  hardly  ever  feen  but  in  the  midft  of 
large  forefts,  where  they  hop  among  the  lower  branches, 
or  upon  the  ground.  They  are  alinoft  altogether  inca- 
pable of  flight,  and  therefore  generally  build  their  neils 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  deferted  holes  of  fome  of  the 
fmaller  quadrupeds.  The  nefl;  confifts  of  a few  wither- 
ed blades  of  grafs,  on  which  they  depofite  their  eggs  to 
the  number  of  two.  Thefe  birds  are  defcrihed  by  Ed~ 
nuards^  under  the  name  of  Brajilian  Jaw-hilled  rollers  ; 
and  by  Marcgrave  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil^  they 
are  called  guira-guainumhi  *, 


• Hift.  Nat.  Braf.  p.  193. 
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Genus  VIII.— 7'/.^  Horn-hill  *. 

^UFFON  defcribes  no  lefs  than  ten  fpecies  of  this  extra- 
ordinary family,  which  are  Hill  more  diftinguiftied,  than 
the  toucans,  by  the  enormity  of  their  beaks.  Nature, 
more  advanced  in  the  ancient  continent^  maintains  a fu- 
periority,  in  all  her  produftions,  over  thofe  in  the  New 
World  : There  Ihe  is  great,  even  in  her  errors  ; and  her 
powers  appear  while  fhe  deviates  from  her  ordinary 
rules  f.  Thefe  birds  are  found  in  Africa^  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean ; and  they  far  exceed  the  toucan,  in 
every  monftrous  dimenfion. 

Many  of  the  more  deformed  and  difproportioned  qua- 
drupeds, as  well  as  birds,  perilli  almoft  as  foon  as  they 
enter  upon  life,  from  their  jarring  and  inconvenient  or- 
ganization. The  duration  and  life  of  thefe  imperfe£l;  and 
debilitated  beings,  depend  on  their  folitude,  and  can  on- 
ly be  maintained  amid  the  deferts,  far  from  man  and  the 
more  powerful  animals.  The  beak  of  the  horn-bill,  far 
from  being  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  or  ufeful  from  its 
flrufture,  is  a pernicious  load  to  the  bird  who  bears  it. 
The  whole  of  nature  does  not  furnilh  another  example 
of  a weapon  of  fuch  magnitude,  attended  with  fo  little 
efFe£l.  The  point  of  it,  like  that  of  a lever  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  fulcrum,  takes  but  a feeble  hold  : It  is  of 
a fubftance  fo  foft,  that  its  edges  are  continually  broken 
down  by  the  leaft  reiiftance.  The  two  mandibles  of  that 
fpecies,  properly  called  the  rhinoceros,  only  touch  at  the 
point;  all  the  intermediate  fpace  remains  open,  as  if  they 
VoL.  II.  Z had 

* Calao,  Briflbn.  L’Oifsau  rhinoceros,  BufTon. 
t BufFon,  tome  22-  p.  136. 
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had  not  been  formed  for  each  other.  Far  from  being  fitted 
for  conftant  ufe,  the  bill  feems  defiroyed  by  its  firft  ap- 
plication, and  remains,  for  ever  after,  ufelefs  for  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  is  deftined.  M.  Buffon  defcribes  one 
he  had  from  Pondicherry^  which  lived  in  Paris  the  whole 
of  the  year  1777.  It  was  larger  than  a common  crow. 
Its  beak  was  eight  inches  long,  bent  down  at  the  top  : 
Above  it,  there  arofe  a falfe  beak  like  an  horn.  This 
extended  from  the  bafe  two  inches  along  the  true  beak ; 
its  height  was  upwards  of  two  inches.  The  beak,  and  its 
horn  above  it,  were  four  inches  in  depth.  The  falfe  beak 
was  black  from  the  point  till  near  its  origin,  where  it 
was  of  a whitilh  yellow,  like  the  true  one.  The  eye  of 
this  bird  was  of  a brownifir  red,  and  full  of  fire  and  ani- 
mation when  the  animal  was  in  motion  *.  In  general, 
the  figure,  gait,  and  manner  of  this  bird,  were  com- 
jjounds  of  thofe  of  the  jay,  crow,  and  pie  kinds.  The 
feathers  of  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  were  black,  with 
a faint  refle6lion  of  violet  and  green.  There  are  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  this  monflrous  race  found  in  AhyJJinia^  the 
Philippine  ifles,  the  Moluccas^  Manilla^  Malabar^  and 
Senegal. 


'^he  Horned  Pie  of  Ethiopia  f . 

JL  HIS  bird  was  feen  by  Boiitius  in  the  ifland  of  ’^ava  ; it 
is  larger  than  the  Etiropean  raven ; its  form,  he  afl'erts, 
is  ugly,  and  its  fmell  abominable.  Its  plumage  is  quite 
black ; and,  above  the  upper  mandible,  there  arifes  an  ex- 
crefcence  of  an  horny  lubflance,  which  points  forwards, 

and 


• Vide  Buffon,  a I’article  Calao,  tome  za.  p,  153. 
f Le  Calao  rhinoceros,  Buffon. 
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and  towards  the  top  bends  back  like  an  horn.  It  is  of 
the  enormous  fize  of  eight  inches  in  length,  by  four 
in  breadth  at  the  bale.  It  is  of  a yellow  and  red  colour, 
and  as  if  divided  into  two  parts  by  a black  line  extending 
from  the  top  to  the  bafe. 

Thefe  birds  live  upon  flefh  and  carion  ; they  follow 
therefore  commonly  the  track  of  thofe  who  hunt  boars 
and  wild  cows,  that  they  may  devour  the  inteftines  of 
thefe  animals,  when  they  are  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  hunters.  This  the  hunters  arc  obliged  to  do,  other- 
wife  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  large  game  ; and,  were  they  to  leave  it  behind,  it 
would  infallibly  be  carried  olF  by  thefe  rapacious  birds 
When  left  to  provide  for  themfelves,  the  horned  pies 
only  chace  rats  and  mice ; and  they  are  fometimes  reared 
by  the  natives  for  that  purpofe.  Before  eating  a moufe, 
this  bird  flattens  and  foftens  its  whole  body  by  fqueezing 
it  hard  in  its  bill ; it  then  fwailows  it  whole,  by  tolling  it 
up  into  the  air,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  down  into  its  large 
throat.  This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  this  bird  is 
permitted  to  take  food  by  the  largenefs  of  its  bill,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  tongue,  which  lies  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bill,  and  almoft  in  the  throat  f . To  fuch 
a manner  of  life  has  nature  condemned  this  animal,  by 
giving  it  a bill  ftrong  enough  for  prey,  but  too  flender 
for  battle  ; a bill  too  ponderous  for  ufe,  and  too  much 
deformed  with  exuberance  to  be  ornamental. 

Z 2 

• Bontius,  Hid.  Nat.  Ind.  lib.  v.  cap.  n. 

■}■  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  No.  285.  • 
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Genus  IX. — Beef- eater 

Of  this  bird,  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies,  of  which  an 
individual  was  fent  from  Senegal\3y  M.  Adamfoti.  BriJJ'on 
is  the  firft  who  defcribed  it  f : The  bill  is  ftrong,  thick,  and 
nearly  fquare  ; the  upper  mandible  a little  protuberant  j 
on  the  lower,  a large  angle.  When  it  is  flying,  the  wings 
extend  about  fifteen  inches  : The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  ofa  dark  grey ; the  low'er  inclines  to  yellow. 

This  bird  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  habit  of  tear- 
ing the  ikin  off  the  backs  of  cattle,  to  get  at  the  little 
worms  or  larvce  of  infefts  tliat  are  depofited  there.  Xkis 
ftrange  kind  of  food  it  prefers  to  every  other. 

* Bufaga,  Lin.  Le  Pique  Beiif,  Briffon. 

I Vids  Ornithologie  dc  M.  Briffon,  tome  z,  p.  436. 
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Genus  X A71I 


This  is  the  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  Brafil  have 
given  to  a bird  dcfcribed  by  Catejhy  f , by  the  name  of 
the  razor  hilled  blackbird ; and  by  Sloan,  the  great  black- 
hirdX>  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  intratropical  re- 
gions of  America,  Two  fpecies  only  have  been  dcfcribed 
by  ornithologifts  ; which  may  rather  be  regarded  as  va- 
rieties than  diftin£l  kinds  : The  one  is  larger  than  the 
other ; but  both  are  nearly  of  the  fame  colour.  Their 
generic  characters  are,  two  toes  before,  and  two  behind  ; 
a bill  fhort  and  thick,  having  the  upper  mandible  bent  in, 
the  lower  ftraight.  The  upper  mandible  is  greatly  arched, 
and  compreffed  at  the  fides  ; fo  that  it  difplays  a fharp  cut- 
ting ridge  along  the  top.  The  colour  of  their  feathers  is 
black,  with  a refleftion  of  a deep  fhining  green,  which 
is  only  perceptible  when  near ; At  a diftance,  thefe  birds 
appear  wholly  black. 

The  ani  are  fo  remarkably  facial  in  their  habits,  that 
they  are  conflantly  feen  in  little  flocks  together  : And, 
what  is  entirely  peculiar,  feveral  females  lay  and  hatch 
together  in  the  fame  neft  ; which  they  conflru£t  of  dry 
leaves,  without  any  internal  lining.  Its  fize  is  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  according  to  the  number  of 
females  it  is  deftined  to  accommodate : There  are  often 
five  and  fix  in  the  fame  neft  ; a ftrong  proof  of  their  dif- 
pofition  to  court  fociety  ; for,  in  thefe  burning  regions, 
nature  could  not  have  endowed  them  with  fuch  an  in- 

ftinft 

* Le  Bout  dc  Petnn,  Briffon.  f Catefby  Carol  app.  iii. 

I Nat.  Hift  of  Jam.  p.  298. 
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ftina  for  preferving  the  warmth  of  their  eggs  Such  a 
clofe  union  of  families  muft  therefore  arife  from  the  im- 
pulfes  of  a ftrong  appetite  for  fociety  ; and  in  fa£l,  whe- 
ther flying  or  fitting,  thefe  friendly  birds  are  continually 
clofe  by  each  other.  They  perch  upon  the  fame  bough  ; 
their  converfations  and  chatter,  which  are  inceflTant  the 
W'hole  day,  are  literally  tete  a tete.  Their  flights  are  but 
fhort ; they  are  neither  Ihy  nor  timid,  and  the  noife  of 
fire  arms  alarms  them  fo  little,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ffiooting  feveral,  one  after  another.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  little  danger,  for  their  fleffi  is  uneatable:  Itfmells 
difagreeably,  even  when  they  are  alive  ; and  probably 
partakes  of  the  flavour  of  the  ferpents,  lizzards,  and 
other  vile  reptiles,  which  they  devour. 


*Ihe  Larger  Ani  f . 

This  fpecies  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  differs  but 
little  in  colour  or  manners  from  the  leffer  kind,  except- 
ing that  it  refidcs  on  moifter  grounds,  being  generally 
found  about  the  borders  of  fome  pond  or  marffi.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a jay,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour  near- 
ly approaching  to  black.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common 
birds  in  the  ifland  of  St,  Domingo^  w'here  the  negroes  give 
it  the  name  of  the  tobacco  Jl^ck  f or  black  parrot.  This 
bird  is  confined  chiefly  to  Sotith  America  : Its  flights  are 
neither  long  nor  rapid  ; when  on  the  wing,  it  fpreads  its 
tail,  which  then  refembles  a leaf  of  tobacco.  It  has  a 
fiirill  and  difagreeable  note,  which  it  conftantly  utters 

when 


• Vide  BufFon  a Tartlcle  ani,  tome  ai.  p.  420. 

I Crotophagus  major,  Briffon,  | Bout  dc  tobac. 
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when  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  danger,  particularly 
when  it  has  its  young  to  defend. 

The  males  and  females  join  their  labours  in  conftruft- 
ing  the  neft.  When  it  is  finifhed,  feveral  females  lay  in  it, 
and  hatch  together.  This  good  underftanding  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  love,  almoft  in  every  animal,  breaks  thofe 
ties  of  affection  which  connect  it  with  other  individuals 
of  the  fpecies.  Their  nuptial  contraft  is  entered  into 
very  early  in  the  feafon,  when  the  males  court  the  fe- 
males with  all  the  ardour  of  defire ; and,  during  tb^ 
period  thefe  amorous  purfuits  continue,  they  are  more 
brilk  and  lively,  than  at  any  other  feafon.  Their  nefts 
are  built  in  the  hedges  and  Ihrubberies.  When  different 
females  poilefs  the  fame  apartment,  the  moft  forward  in 
the  work  of  procreation,  does  not  wait  till  the  reft  are 
ready  : She  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  while  the  reft  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  and  finifti  the  neft  : As  foon  as  the  eggs 
are  laid,  they  are  carefully  covered  with  leaves  or  grafs* 
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Section  VII. 

Genus  XI Croixis,  *. 

*^I'his  Is  a well  known  genus  in  Europe.  Some  of  tlte 
fpecies  are  fo  familiar  to  us  in  Britain^  that  a fliort  de- 
icription  of  them  will  fuffice.  Lmriceus  has  nineteen  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  crows.  Brijfony  with  fome  propriety, 
fubdivides  this  large  tribe  into  five  diftinft  families,  viz. 
the  chough,  the  crow,  the  magpie,  x\\q  jay,  and  the  nut- 
hreaker.  It  mufl  be  owned,  that  thefe  kinds  are,  each, 
fo  clearly  diftlnguiflied  by  their  external  form  and  man- 
ners, as  to  jufilfy  their  feparation  into  different  genera. 


’^hc  Raven  f . 

TL  HIS  bird,  in  all  ages,  has  had  the  infelicity  of  fuftain- 
ing  a very  bad  charafter  ; eitlier  from  the  malignity  of 
his  habits,  or  from  being  confounded  with  other  birds, 
and  having  their  bad  qualities  charged  againft  him.  He 
is  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  a mofl  grofs  and  inde- 
licate voracity,  which  is  allured  by  every  putrid  exhala- 
tion, and  gratified  by  the  fouleft  carrion.  Thus,  he  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  mofl  cowardly,  ignoble,  and 
difgufting  of  all  the  rapacious  tribes.  If  he  ever  attacks 
a living  animal,  it  is  the  mofl  feeble,  innocent,  and  de- 
fencelefs,  fuch  as  the  leveret  and  the  lamb.  What  ren- 
ders his  ferocity  more  odious,  is,  that  in  him  it  is  not 

the 

• Corvus,  Linnsus.  Corbeau,  Buffon. 
f Corvus  Corax,  Lin.  Lc  Corbeau,  BrilTon. 
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the  effect  of  neceffity,  but  of  choice  j for,  though  he  de- 
lights In  carnage  and  blood,  he  can  fubfift  upon  grain* 
fruits,  infefts,  or  dead  fi(hes  *. 

If  to  thefe  difagreeable  traits  of  the  raven’s  chara^ler* 
we  add  his  ignoble  gait,  his  wild  flaring  look,  his  difmal 
cry,  his  lugubrious  drefs,  and  the  putrid  effluvia  always 
emitted  from  his  body,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  that  he 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  difguft,  infamy, 
and  horror.  In  the  iflands  of  Faro  and  of  Maltaj  a price 
is  fet  upon  his  headf.  His  flefh  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
among  the  yews  : Even  the  ftarving  favages  eat  it,  wheil 
compelled  by  neceflity,  with  extreme  reluftance. 

The  raven  has  always  been  accounted  a bird  of  bad 
omen,  whofe  knowledge  of  futurity  enabled  him  only  to 
announce  calamity.  When,  among  the  ancients,  the  ob- 
fervation  of  omens  made  a part  of  religion,  the  voice  of 
this  bird  muff  have  afforded  ample  room  for  their  fuperfli- 
tion.  The  defire  of  prying  into  futurity,  is  a weaknefs  that 
has  always  accompanied  human  nature.  Every  aftion 
of  this  bird  was  deemed  momentuous;  every  circumflancc 
of  its  flight  was  obferv’^ed  j and  no  lefs  than  fixty-four 
different  inflexions  of  its  voice  were  diflinguifhed  by  the 
priefts,  all  more  or  lefs  portentous  of  calamity  Every 
one  of  its  notes  had  a determined  fignification,  which 
it  was  the  bufinefs  of  knaves  to  interpret,  and  of  the 
credulous  to  believe. 

In  Rome,  where  fo  great  attention  was  paid  to  thefe 
birds,  they  were  fometimes  taught  to  fpeak.  Pliny  con- 
defcends  to  give  a minute  hiftory  of  one,  that  had  learn- 

VoL.  II.  A a ed 
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ed  to  falute  Hiberius^  and  all  the  imperial  family  hy 
name  *.  They  are,  notwithftanding  their  ferocity,  eafily 
tamed,  even  when  old,  and  feem  fufceptible  of  durable 
attachments.  Dumpier mentions  their  being  capable 
of  being  trained  to  hunting,  like  hawks.  Aldrovandus- 
fpeaks  of  one  at  Naples,  that  was  taught  to  chace  par- 
tridges, pheafants,  and  even  other  ravens.  It  is  to  one  of  this 
fpecies  that  the  famous  contrivance  is  afcribed  of  filling 
a pitcher  with  pebbles,  in  order  to  ralfe  the  water  till  it 
came  within  its  reach.  They  commonly  inhabit  high 
rocks,  where  they  build  in  a cliff,  and  fometimes  upon  a 
tree.  They  never  pafs  the  night  in  the  forefts,  like  the 
rooks  and  fome  other  fpecies  of  the  tribe.  The  male 
and  female  of  this  difgufting  race,  are  guided,  however, 
by  a mutual  and  conftant  attachment ; and  live  together 
for  many  years.  They  are  remarkable  for  longevity  J ; 
and  more  fertile,  than  rapacious  birds  in  general.  The 
raven  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a pale  green  and  blue,  co- 
vered with  a number  of  dark  fpots.  The  young,  when 
they  firft  make  their  appearance,  are  rather  white,  than 
of  the  colour  of  their  parents.  They  are  fed  by  the  mo- 
ther, who  difgorges  their  nourifhment  from  her  crop, 
where  it  undergoes  a preparation  that  renders  it  fuitable 
for  their  ftomach§. 

The  male  is  not  contented  with  providing  fuftenance 
for  his  family  ; he  alfo  watches  for  its  defence.  No 
fooner  does  he  perceive  a kite  or  any  other  rapacious 
bird  approaching  his  neft,  than  he  rifes  into  the  air,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  danger  of  his  oftspring,  he  darts  up- 
on the  enemy,  and  ftrikes  him  down  with  his  beak.  As 

often 

* Plinii,  lib.  x.  cap.  43.  f Page  702. 

Buffon  aflei  ts  that  there  arc  well  attefted  inftanccs  of  their  having 
lived  one  hundred  years. 
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©ften  as  the  bird  of  prey  makes  an  effort  to  get  above 
him,  he  takes  a new  flight  to  prefer ve  his  advantage  : 
Thus  they  both  afcend  till  they  difappear,  or  till  over- 
come by  fatigue,  they  drop  down  together  from  the 
clouds  *.  There  are  feveral  other  crows,  the  carrion 
crow,  the  rook,  and  the  royjlon  crow,  which  is  a bird 
of  paffage.  The  crow,  properly  fo  called,  though  fre- 
quent here,  is  fo  rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linncezis  mentions 
it  only  as  a bird  he  once  knew  killed  there. 


1’be  Cor?iiJh  Chough  f. 

This  bird  is  covered  with  black  plumage,  with  tints  of 
•blue,  green,  and  purple,  which  fparkle  with  peculiar 
luftre  upon  this  dark  ground.  He  has  an  elegant  lhape  ; 
and,  though  eafily  tamed,  is  of  a reftlefs  and  turbulent 
difpolition.  When  domefticated,  he  can  partake  of  almoft 
every  difli  that  appears  at  table  : In  this  Hate  too  he  has 
become  infamous  for  theft ; money,  glafs,  clear  pieces  of 
metal  of  all  kinds,  attraft  his  notice,  and  become  the  ob- 
jects of  his  avarice,  and  the  means  of  his  difgrace.  So 
far  does  he  carry  his  fondnefs  for  every  thing  luminous 
and  fhining,  that  he  has  been  known  to  carry  pieces  of 
burning  wood  from  the  chimney,  and  thus  to  become  an 
incendiary  as  well  as  a thief. 

In  the  choice  of  his  refidence,  while  in  the  wild  ftate, 
the  chough  is  fantaftic  and  particular.  He  choofes  old 
towers  or  inacceflible  rocks,  but  not  indifcriminately  ; for 
he  prefers  the  rocks  on  the  weft  of  Enghmd,  to  thofe  oa 
the  fouth  or  eaft.  His  reftdence  among  the  Swifs  moun- 
tains, is  alfo  partial,  where  no  caule  of  preference  can 
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be  afligned.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  white  eggs, 
fpotted  with  a dirty  yellow.  Gerini  mentions  a chough 
with  the  bill  and  feet  black,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a variety  of  the  fpecies  now  defcribed  ** 


^he  Wood  Crow  from  Swit‘r~erlaTid  f . 

The  birds  of  this  fpecies  are  migratory  in  this  country. 
They  arrive  commonly  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
take  their  departure  in  June,  at  an  earlier  period  than 
any  other  bird  of  paflage.  They  much  referable  the 
chough  in  colour,  but  are  eafily  diflinguiflied  by  a fhort 
creft  that  hangs  down  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
This  tuft  makes  its  appearance  after  the  bird  is  grown 
tip  ; and  frequently  the  feathers  that  compofe  it,  drop  in 
old  age,  which  makes  the  bird  appear  bald.  Thefe  crows 
build  in  the  higheft  rocks,  as  if  apprifed  of  the  hoftility 
of  man  to  their  young  : The  precaution,  however,  is  in- 
cfFeclual,  for  they  are  frequently  robbed  of  their  family 
by  boys  hung  oyer  precipices  by  ropes. 


, Carrion  Crow  t- 

These  voracious  birds  pafs  the  Summer  in  the  forefls, 
from  w^hich  they  iffue,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
procure  food  for  themfelves  and  their  young.  They  are  ex- 
tremely deftruftive  to  partridges  and  other  birds,  by  plun- 
dering their  nefls  ; from  which  they  are  faid  to  carry  the 
eggs  to  their  young,  by  breaking  a fmall  hole  in  one  end,  into 

which 
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which  they  introduce  their  bill.  They  approach  the  fliep- 
herd  and  the  huibandman  with  great  familiarity : When, 
however,  they  obferve  him  armed,  they  keep  at  a fecure 
diftance,  and  fo  narrowly  watch  his  motions,  that  they 
are  but  rarely  fliot. 

The  female  is  known  by  her  plumage,  which  fiiines 
with  lefs  luftre  than  that  of  her  hufband.  It  is  faid  that 
the  carrion  crows  pair  for  life ; and  that,  when  one  dies, 
the  furviver  continues  faithful  to  the  laft,  fpending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  an  irreproachable  widowhood  *• 
The  attachment  of  thefe  birds  to  their  young,  is  remark- 
able : If  a kite  or  hawk  happen  to  pafs  the  neft,  both 
parents  unite  in  its  defence,  and  attack  the  invader  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  rafhnefs  of  his  intrufion  is  often  ex- 
piated by  death. 

Their  care  of  their  young  continues  till  they  are  fully 
able  to  fubfift.  by  their  own  labours.  Their  food  is  fo  va- 
rious, that  they  may  be  held  omnivorous.  Infers,  worms, 
fifb,  flcfli,  and  grain,  ferve  all  equally  to  fatiate  their  in- 
difcrlminate  gluttony.  This  fpecies,  though  not  numerous, 
is  widely  fpread  over  both  continents.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  places  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Litmceus  indeed 

makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  enumeration  of  the  birds 

% 

in  Sweden. 


The  Rook  f . 

In  Britain  this  fpecies  of  crows  is  fo  common,  that  a 
defcription  of  it  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  rook  is  in- 
difputably  a granivorous  bird  ; for  though  it  fometimes 
devours  worms  and  infefts,  that  is  probably  owing  to  the 

failure 
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failure  of  its  proper  food  : The  llrong  mufcular  giztard, 
and  the  large  fize  of  the  inteftines,  are  full  indications  of 
the  purpofes  of  nature  in  forming  this  bird.  The  rooks, 
in  fome  countries,  have  become  fo  numerous  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  planting,  that  they  commit  great  devaftation 
among  ripe  corns,  and  on  newly  fown  fields.  There  the 
huibandman  has  melancholy  proofs  of  their  granivorous 
inftinft. 

Thefe  birds  not  only  feed  and  fly  in  flocks,  but  build 
alfo  in  fociety ; which,  it  is  alleged,  they  regulate  by  a 
complete  fyflem  of  jurifprudence.  They  feem  indeed  to 
have  fome  idea  of  feparate  property.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  carry  off  the  materials  from  another’s  neft,  and  every 
crime  againll  the  peace  of  the  community  is  punifhed 
with  feverity.  The  delinquent  is  attacked  by  thofe  who 
are  invefted  with  authority  j he  is  by  them  chaftifed  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and  fometlmes  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  commonwealth.  In  France  * they  are 
birds  of  pafl'age,  where  they  arrive  about  the  end  of 
Harveft  and  announce  the  approach  of  Winter : In  Siie^ 
fia  f,  on  the  contrary,  they  arrive  in  Spring,  and  take 
their  departure  in  Autumn.  Rookeries  do  not  appear  to 
be  fo  common  in  any  part  of  Europe  as  in  Britain,  where 
the  young  are  eileemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  would 
ieem,  that  in  Italy  this  fpecies  is  altogether  unknown. 


'Fhe  Royjlon,  or  Hooded  Crow 

The  colour  of  this  bird  at  once  dillinguifhes  it  from 
every  other  fpecies  of  crow.  The  head,  the  wings,  and 

the 
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the  tail,  are  of  a fine  black,  with  reflexions  of  blue. 
Along  the  back  and  bread,  as  far  as  the  tail,  a kind  of 
greyilh  mantle  covers  this  bird,  and,  in  moll  countries, 
has  been  the  occafion  of  its  name 

It  lives,  like  the  rook,  in  fociety,  and  is  ftill  more 
familiar  with  the  human  fpecies.  During  the  Winter  it 
approaches  our  habitations,  and  lives  in  our  neighbour- 
hood from  choice.  The  royfton  crow  is  a bird  of  paf- 
fage,  arriving  regularly  about  the  end  of  Autumn,  and 
departing  in  Spring.  The  place  of  its  retreat,  where  it 
neftles,  and  rears  its  young,  is  dill  unknown.  Some  have 
aflTerted  that  it  retires  only  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country;  Since,  however,  none  are  ever  feen  in  this 
ifland  during  Summer,  it  is  probable  that  they  leave  it 
entirely  at  that  feafon.  It  appears  from  Linnccusy  that 
thefe  birds  perform  the  duty  of  incubation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  ; for  their  neds  are  frequently  feen  in 
the  foreds  of  S'iJoeden\.  They  commonly  lay  four  eggs. 
The  young,  when  excluded,  are  fed  at  fird  chiefly  with 
infeXs  ; afterwards  they  are  omnivorous. 


"^he  yackdavo 

Nearly  allied  to  the  crows,  and  of  the  fame  family, 
is  the  jackdaw,  a bird  whofe  copious  vocabulary  is  be- 
come proverbial.  The  jackdaws,  like  the  rooks,  fly  in 
large  flocks  : I hey  form  indeed  a kind  of  nation  where- 
ever  there  are  old  buildings  or  rocks  adjoining,  that  will 

admit 
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admit  of  the  indulgence  of  their  gregarious  habits.  The 
male  and  female,  when  once  they  are  paired,  remain  long 
faithful  to  each  other.  In  confequence  of  this  attach- 
ment, as  foon  as  the  return  of  fpring  gives  the  fignal  for 
a new  generation,  the  male  returns  to  his  former  miftrefs. 
lie  then  makes  his  advances  w’ith  all  the  afllduity  of  love : 
Then  his  language  is  mofl  dilFufe,  is  beft  fpoken,  and  bell 
■underftood.  A tlioufand  carefles  are  feen  to  pafs  between 
the  fond  couple;  who  prepare  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  of 
nature,  by  every  gradation  of  defire,  and  through  all  the 
{hades  of  affeclion,  before  they  deliver  themfelves  up  to 
full  union. 

After  fecundation,  the  female  lays  about  fix  eggs  of 
a greeniih  colour  ; and,  through  every  ftage  of  her  employ- 
ment in  rearing  the  family,  fhe  is  affiduous  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a mother.  The  greater  part  of  the 
jackdaws  that  are  reared,  leave  the  country  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year : Some,  however,  always  remain,  and 
are  feen  often  joining  themfelves  to  the  flocks  of  rooks 
and  royfton  crows.  They  are  eafily  tamed,  and  learn  to 
fpeak  with  facility.  They  feem  to  take  a pleafure  in  do- 
meftication  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  faithful  domeftics. 
They  fteal  meat  after  their  wants  are  fupplied,  and  they 
conceal  what  they  are  unable  to  ufe.  They  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  every  fhining  fubftance,  and  have  been  known 
to  carry  off  the  fpe£lacles  from  a man’s  nofe  while  he 
fat  reading.  They  frequently  fteal  money  and  jewels,  of 
which  they  can  make  no  ufc,  and  thus  empoverifli  their 
mafters  without  enriching  themfelves  *. 

In  different  countries  there  are  found  feveral  varieties 
of  the  jackdaw.  Some  have  been  feen  altogether  white 
in  Norway  and  other  cold  countries : Such  too  have  been 

found 
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found  in  Polatul,  where  the  whitenefs  could  not  be  pro- 
duced bj  cold  ; it  feems  therefore  to  be  a deviation  from 
the  appointment  of  nature,  arifing  from  fome  vice  In  the 
conftitution,  like  the  whitenefs  of  fome  negroes  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa. 


'fhe  Magpie  *. 


The  marks  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  unnecelfary  to  detain  the  reader  with  a particu- 
lar defcription  of  them.  It  is,  In  many  refpefts,  nearly 
allied  to  the  crow  ; its  Ihape  and  manner  of  living  are 
nearly  fimilar  : And  hence  it  is  claffed  by  the  SwediJJj  na- 
turalift  In  the  fame  genus.  The  magpie  devours,  like 
the  crow,  every  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  or  carrion  : It  is  in 
particular  deftruftive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
feebler  tribes  of  birds.  Infefts,  and  their  larvce,  depofit- 
ed  on  the  backs  of  animals,  it  alfo  devours  ; and  for  this 
reafon  is  often  feen  perching  upon  cows,  pigs,  and  fheep. 
Its  wings  are  fliorter  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  the 
crow,  which  renders  it  much  inferior  In  the  length  and 
eafe  of  its  flights.  For  this  reafon,  although,  like  the 
raven,  crow,  it  has  been  bred  to  the  chace,  it  cannot  prove 
a fuccefsful  hunter.  It  is  endowed  with  wonderful  do- 
cility ; and  there  is  no  bird  more  familiar,  when  tamed. 
Buffon  mentions  one  which  lived  day  and  night  among 
cats,  and  ruled  them  with  a tyrannical  feverityf.  This 
fpecies  is  fpread  over  the  greatcft.  part  of  Europe,  except 
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the  mountainous  and  cold  regions  of  Lapland*,  When 
diflurbed  during  the  time  of  neftling,  lajdng,  or  incuba- 
tion, the  pie  will  ere£t  a fecond,  fometimes  a third  neft ; 
but  the  number  of  her  eggs  is  always  fewer  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  than  in  the  firfl;  brood.  The  longevity  of  this  bird 
is  uncertain  : Dr.  Derham  is  faid  to  have  kept  one  for 
twenty  years ; but  at  that  period  it  was  totally  blind 
with  age.  Its  general  character  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Goldfmith : 

“ Were  its  other  accomplifliments  equal  to  its  beauty, 
“ few  birds  could  be  put  in  competition.  Its  black,  its 
“ white,  its  green  and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded 
“ combination  of  the  glofl'es  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any 
“ that  adorn  the  leathered  tribe.  But  it  has  too  many  of 
“ the  qualities  of  a beau,  to  depreciate  thefe  natural  per- 
“ fedlions  : Vain,  reftlefs,  loud,  and  quarrclfome,  it  is  an 
“ unwelcome  intruder  every  where;  and  never  milTes  an 
“ opportunity,  when  it  finds  one,  of  doing  mifchief  J”. 

Brijfon  mentions  five  fpecies  of  magpies  of  foreign 
countries,  that  feem  very  nearly  allied  to  ours,  except  in 
the  clrcumflance  of  colour.  That  of  Senegal,  that  of 
’Jamaica,  that  of  Mexico,  are  black,  mingled  with 
green  and  violet.  The  fmall  pie  of  Mexico,  and  that  of 
the  ifiand  of  Papo,viXC  alfo  black.  The  laft,  from  the  top 
of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  toes,  meafures  only  nine 
inches. 


• Vide  Fauna  Succica,  No.  76. 
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l!he  Jay  *. 

The  lafl  of  this  numerous  tribe  of  birds  is  the  jay -y 
whofe  charafteriftical  marks  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifli 
him  from  every  other  of  this  family,  and  whofe  manners 
and  inflinds  are,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  as  to  prove  his  affinity  to  them  all. 

Facies  non  omnil/us  una, 

“ Nec  diverfa  ta?nen  : ^alem  decet  eJJ'e  fororiim  f 

He  is  much  fmaller  than  the  magpie,  and  is  diftingui- 
ffied  by  a mark  of  different  ffiades  of  blue  on  each  wing, 
and  alfo  by  a tuft  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  he 
can  raife  or  deprefs  at  pleafure.  The  male  is  diftingui- 
fhed  from  the  female  by  the  largenefs  of  his  head,  and 
by  the  vivacity  of  his  colours.  The  young  too  of  this 
fpecies  differ  in  their  plumage  from  the  adults  ; hence  the 
inconfiftencies  and  differences  in  the  defcripticns  given  of 
it  by  naturalifts. 

The  jay  is  lively,  petulant,  and  quick  in  his  motions. 
He  is  much  addidled,  in  his  domefficated  date,  to  tranf- 
ports  of  anger,  which  fometimcs  make  him  forgetful  of 
felf  prefervation.  In  a cage,  therefore,  he  foon  lofes  his 
beauty,  by  the  perpetual  rubbing  and  tearing  of  his 
feathers,  to  which  he  gives  way  in  thefe  tranfports  of 
anger.  In  his  wild  (late,  he  is  very  profufe  of  his  voice, 
which  is  harffi  and  difagreeable.  He  has  a faculty  of 
imitating  the  founds  of  other  birds  of  harlh  voices,  fuch 

B b a as 

* Le  Gcai,  Buffon.  t Met.  Lib.  II.  Lin.  13,14. 
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as  the  hawk  and  the  owl.  When  a fox  or  an  owl  ap- 
pears in  the  wood,  he  utters  piercing  cries,  in  order  to 
aflemble  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  and  to  attack  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  jays  indulge  in  no  familiarity  with  man.  They 
difcover  all  that  ftiynefs  and  timidity  which  is  natural  to 
thieves.  Th'ey  neftle  in  the  woods,  where  thej’-  prefer 
the  tallcft  oaks,  and  thofe  moft  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  men.  They  do  not  conftrucl  their  nefts  with  the 
fame  care  and  neatnefs  as  the  magpie.  It  is  formed  of 
roots  and  fmall  twigs  woven  together,  without  any  in- 
ternal lining.  The  young  leave  the  neft  in  July,  but  ac- 
company their  parents  during  the  winter  ; after  which 
the  family  feparates,  two  and  two,  for  the  purpofe  of 
rearing  new  ones. 
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Seci'ion  VIII. 


Genus  XIL— Roller  *. 

1 HIS  tribe  is  nearly  related  to  the  crows,  and  is  there- 
fore filled  by  Linnceus,  coracias  ; a word  applied  by  Ari- 
Jlotle  to  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cof'niJJj 
chough  f.  That  naturalift  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  and  M. 
Brijfon,  ten.  The  roller  is  a bird  of  paffage,  found  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa^ 
and  in  the  hot  climates  of  America.  It  is  more  wild  and 
untra£lable,  than  the  jay  or  the  magpie  ; and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  efforts  ufed  to  teach  it  to  fpeak,  have 
ever  been  fuccefsfulj  ; though,  from  the  delicate  hue 
of  its  plumage,  many  attempts  of  this  kind  mull  have 
been  made.  Its  colour  forms  a mofl  beautiful  alTemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and  heightened  by 
the  contrail  of  more  obfeure  and  lefs  vivid  colours. 

The  rollers  inhabit  the  thickefl  and  moll  unfrequented 
woods  ; from  which  they  iffue  fometimes,  in  the  compa- 
ny of  the  jay  and  the  crow,  to  fields  of  ploughed  ground, 
to  gather  roots  and  worms,  that  have  been  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  They  are  not  carnivorous,  except  in  cafes 
of  neceflity  ; and  their  flefh,  in  Autumn,  is  faid  to  be 
good  eating.  Their  breadth,  when  flying,  is  about 

twenty- 

• Coracias,  Lin.  Le  Rollicr,  Buffon. 

■}■  Hift.  Aniir..  Lib.  IX  cap.  24. 

I Buffon,  Tome  18.  Vide  rarticlc  Rolller,  p.  138. 
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twenty-three  inches  : The  bill  ftraight,  bending  a little 
at  the  point  j the  edges  fliarp.  The  two  exterior  feathers 
in  the  male  roller  are  longer  than  the  reft  ; fome  parts 
of  the  body  alfo  differ,  in  colour,  from  thofe  of  the  fe- 
male. / 

There  is  a numerous  lift  of  birds  in  foreign  countries 
nearly  refembling  the  European  roller,  and  which  have  been 
therefore  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  roller  of 
AhyJJinia  and  of  Angola^  have  two  lateral  feathers  of  the 
tail  far  furpafting  the  reft  in  length;  and  feem,  from  that 
circumftance,  to  form  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
our  roller  and  the  bird  of  Paradife.  Ed’vcards  has,  in 
fa6l,  termed  the  roller  of  Angola,  the  golden  bird  of  Pa- 
radife. The  roller  of  Mindanao,  of  the  Raft  Indies,  of 
Madagafcar,  and  that  of  Mexico,  have  been  admit- 
ted into  this  genus.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  minute 
difterences,  which  it  is  not  our  purpofe  to  inveftigate. 
They,  however,  illuftrate  the  obfervation,  that,  in  a dry 
and  warm  climate,  the  luftre  of  the  plumage  of  birds  is 
increafed,  and  the  colours  heightened. 
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Gekus  XITL— Ono/e  *. 


The  oriole  feems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  ftarling  of 
Europe,  and  the  generic  reprefentative  of  that  genus  in 
the  New  World.  America  is  their  native  country;  and 
the  few,  that  are  feen  on  the  ancient  continent,  have  been 
tranfported  from  itf.  This  genus  is  charafterlfed  by  a 
long,  ftraight,  and  conic  bill,  very  fliarp  at  the  point  and 
the  edges:  The  mandibles  are  of  equal  length,  and  bent 
a little  downwards.  That  fpecles,  called  in  ’Jamaica  the 
great  Banana  bird,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  Its 
colours.  The  black,  white,  and  orange  are  fo  finely  dl- 
flrlbuted,  and  relieve  each  other  fo  frequently,  that  one 
would  imagine  the  variety  arofe  from  a combination  of  a 
much  greater  numbei;  of  colours.  The  black  prevails 
on  the  head,  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  the  wings.  The  orange-yellow  occupies 
the  intervals,  and  adorns  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 
Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  about  the  fize  of  ablackbird:  They 
hop  like  a magpie,  and  are  found  every  where  between 
Carolina  and  Brafil  %.  They  are,  in  fome  refpe£ls,  birds 
of  prey  § ; for  though  their  ordinary  food  be  infedls, 
they  fometimes  chace  other  birds. 

The  orioles  are  of  a very  foclal  difpofition.  Love, 
which  feparates  fo  many  other  animals  into  pairs,  in  or- 
der to  propagate  their  kind,  and  fulfil  the  defires  of  na- 
ture, 


• Orlolus,  Lin.  Le  Treuplalc,  BufFon. 
f BufiFon,  a I’artlcle  Troupiale,  T.  xviii.  p.  198. 

I Maregrave,  Hift,  Brafil,  p.  19a.  § Sloanc’s  Hift.  of  Jamaica. 
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ture,  ferves  only  to  ftrengtlien  the  bonds  of  their  union. 
A great  number  of  pairs  are  often  feen  upon  the  fame 
tree,  neftling,  hatching,  and  educating  their  young  to- 
gether. They  always  choofe,  for  this  purpofe,  one  of  the 
talleft  trees,  and  neareil  the  dwellings  of  man,  for  con- 
ftru6ling  their  nefts,  which  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  fuf- 
pended  from  the  extremity  of  the  higheft  branches,  and 
floating  in  the  air.  The  young  are  tlius  in  continual  mo- 
tion, as  if  rocked  in  a cradle. 

“ A traveller  who  walks  into  the  forefts  of  thofe 
“ countries,  among  the  firfl  ftrange  objects  that  excite  his 
curiolity,  is  ftruck  with  the  number  of  birds  nefts  hang- 
“ ing  at  the  extremity  of  almoft  every  branch  For 
not  only  the  oriole,  but  alfo  many  of  the  woodpeckers 
and  other  tribes  build  their  nefts  in  this  manner.  The 
whole  hiftory  of  nature  does  not,  perhaps,  aftbrd  an  example 
o'f  a more  ingenious  and  fuccefsful  precaution  than  that  of 
thefe  birds,  againft  thofe  anin.als  by  which  they  are  fur- 
rounded,  and  which  are  hoftile  to  their  kind.  In  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  world,  where  tlie 
feathered  n.»  e have  moft  to  fear  from  man,  they  general- 
ly avoid  this  formidable  foe,  by  cautioully  concealing 
their  habitations  from  his  fight.  But,  in  thofe  folitary 
and  extenfivc  forefts  of  the  New  World,  where  man  is 
feldom  feen,  the  bird  hangs  its  neft  up  to  general  view, 
and  is  only  folicltous  that  it  be  beyond  the  reach  of  thofe 
voracious  animals  who  live  by  robbery  or  furprife.  With 
this  view,  the  neft  is  attached  to  the  depending  points  of 
the  large  branches  of  the  ha?ui,in  or  plantain  trees  ; 
where  the  monkey  and  ferpent  are  fet  at  defiance.  On 
one  of  thefe  immenfe  trees,  fays  Gohlfniith,  is  feen  the 

moft 


• Goldfmith’s  Nat.  Hift,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 
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moil  varimis,  and  the  mod  inimical  aiTcmblage  of  crea- 
tures that  can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by 
monkies  of  peculiar  fiercenefs,  that  drive  off  all  others  ; 
lower  down,  numbers  of  large  fnakes  twine  about  the 
Vaft  trunk,  patiently  waiting  till  feme  ill-fated  animal 
come  within  the  fphere  of  their  activity  : and  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  hang  the  dangling  nefts  of  the 
oriole,  and  many  other  tribes  of  birds,  whofe  delightful 
plumage  is  variegated  with  the  molt  exquiiite  ftrokes  of 
nature’s  pencil. 


‘The  Banana 

T' HIS  fpecies  of  oriole  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
fourteen  in  breadth.  It  is  fpread  over  the  continent  of 
America^  from  Carolina  to  Brajil.  It  hops  like  the 
magpie,  and  refembles  him  in  its  manners.  The  banana 
birds  live  upon  infers  j but  fometimes  unite  in  hunting 
large  birds,  which  they  kill  and  devour  f . Every  in- 
feftivorous  bird  may  be  rapacious,  and  devour  larger 
animals,  as  often  as  he  finds  them  in  his  power,  by  af- 
foclating  his  fpecies  againft  them.  Thefe  birds  are  in 
fa£l  extremely  focial  in  their  manners  ; for  love,  which 
difperfes  the  families  of  fo  many  other  kinds  of  birds, 
ties  their  union  fiill  more  clofely.  Far  from  feparating, 
two  and  two,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  of  nature,  and 
multiply  their  kind,  you  frequently  find  many  pairs 
taking  up  their  refidence  upon  the  fame  tree,  where 
they  are,  feverally,  employed  in  building  their  nefts, 
laying,  hatching,  and  rearing  their  young.  In  thefe 
VoL.  II.  C c nefts, 

• Le  Troupialc,  Buffoh. 

•}■  Sloane’s  Hift.  of  Jam.  and  Albin,  tome  ii.  p.  88, 
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ncfts,  which  float  in  the  air,  the  young  are  continuallj* 
rocked  by  the  flighted  breeze. 

The  banana  birds  eafily  fubmit  to  domed ication  and 
captivity,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  with  focial  and 
gregarious  birds.  They  are  adorned  with  a beautifully 
variegated  plumage  ; but  their  mod  didinguifliing  cha- 
ra£teridic  is  a long,  arched,  and  fliarp  pointed  bill. 


'^he  Red  IVmged  Starling  *. 


1 HIS  bird  belongs  to  the  genus  of  orioles,  and  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  commander  among  the  French  Ameri~ 
cans^  from  a red  mark  on  the  fore  part  of  its  wings,  re- 
fembling  the  diflinclive  badge  of  an  order  of  chivalry. 
The  plumage  of  the  red  of  the  body  is  wholly  black, 
which  renders  this  fpot  more  remarkable,  and  gives  it 
greater  effe£l.  The  female  differs  a little  from  the  male 
in  this  fpecFes  : The  red  fpot  of  her  wing  is  more  pale, 
and  borders  upon  yellow  ; the  blacknefs  of  her  feathers 
alfo,  admits  a mixture  of  grey,  and  her  fize  is  fomevvhat 
jfmaller. 

This  fpecics,  (in  bulk  and  fhape,  nearly  refembles  the 
European  darling.  If  Is,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  about  nine  inches  long  ; and  its  breadth, 
from  wing  to  wing.  Is'  about  thirtern  inches.  It  is  if  ill 
more  univerfally  fpread  in  the  New  World  than  the  lad  I 
fpecies,  becaufe  it  can  accommodate  itfelf  to  a cold  as 
well  as  a hot  climate : Hence  it  is  found  in  Virginia,  Ca~  | 
rolina,  Luijiana  and  Mexico.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  learned 

to 
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ito  fpeak  and  fmg  ; and  is  verj  playful,  either  in  the 
.cage,  or  when  fuffered  to  go  through  the  houfe  at  large : 
This  liberty  is  frequently  allowed  it,  from  the  fanuliari- 
ty  v.’hich  it  foon  acquires.  The  red  winged  flarliugs  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  World  ; for,  though  fotne  of  thefe 
birds  have  been  fhot  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
thefe  muft  have  been  fuch  as  had  efcaped  from  confine- 
ment. 

They  eat  indifcriminately,  infefts,  worms,  and  grain  ; 
The  laft,  however,  is  their  favourite  food.  Sc  voracious 
are  they,  that,  when  they  join  with  ’Jamaica  pies,  and 
invade  a field  of  corn,  the  depredations  they  commit  are 
fcarcely  credible.  They  generally  mingle  with  birds  of 
different  fpecies  ; And,  when  a flock  of  this  mixed  nature 
is  (hot  at,  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  birds  fometimes 
fall  together. 

The  manner  of  their  neflling  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  fpecies  firft  defcribed.  They  build  always 
among  reeds,  and  at  fuch  an  height  from  the  ground, 
that  water  can  never  deftroy  the  eggs.  Such  a method 
of  nidification  clearly  evinces  the  difference  of  the  two 
fpecies.  \n  Luijtana  they  only  appear  during  winter  ; 
but  in  fuch  vaft  flocks,  that  fevcral  hundreds  of  them  are 
fometimes  taken  in  the  fame  net.  The  bird-catcher  is 
no  otherwife  rewarded  for  his  dexterity,  than  by  the 
fatisfadion  of  having  killed  a deftrublive  bird  ; for  its 
flefli  is  always  unfavoury,  and  bad  eating  *. 

There  aie  to  be  found,  in  yd/ncrica,  many  fpecies  of 
orioles,  and  many  varieties  of  each  fpecies  : But  it  is 
fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  have  given  the  outlines  of 
their  generic  character,  and  defcribed  one  or  two  fpecies 
that  appear  moll  remarkable. 

C c 2 The 


* Buffer.,  Tcr.'.c  xviii.  p.  217. 
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The  oriole,  the  thrufli,  and  the  woodpecker  tribes 
nearly  refemble  and  approximate  each  other.  What  one 
naturalift  arranges  under  one  genus,  is  found  clafl'ed  by 
another,  for  equally  plaufible  reafons,  in  a different  fa- 
mily. Edwards^  Lmnctits,  Bi/f  on,  and  all  differ 

in  their  claffification  of  thefe  fubordinate  tribes  of  the 
feathered  race. 
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Genus  XIV.— Cralle  * 

Of  this  genus  Linnaus  has  eight  fpecies.  The  great  no« 
inenclator,  BriJJhn,  has  no  genus  correfponding  to  it.  The 
different  fpecies  of  the  grakle  are  mingled  among  the 
orioles,  pies  and  thrufhes,  in  hia  fyllem.  The  charafters 
of  the  grakle  are,  the  bill  convex,  thick,  and  compreffed 
a little  towards  the  fides  ; the  tongue  entire,  and  fharp  j 
the  toes,  three  forward,  and  one  backward  ; the  claws 
hooked  and  fharp. 

The  firff  fpecies  defcribed  by  Linnceus  is  the  religiofq 
or  mino  of  Mr.  Edwards,  It  is  'vvholly  black,  except  a 
double  crown  of  yellow  feathers  behind  each  ear,  which 
pearly  meet  above.  The  line  of  fcparation  between  thefe 
large  yellow  fpots,  is  a ftroke  of  black  feathers,  riling 
from  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  This  bird  is  about  twenty 
inches  between  the  wings.  The  grakles  are  all  foreign 
birds  ; and  fome  of  the  fpecies  are  celebrated  for  finging 
and  fpeaking.  The  mino,  in  particular,  is  faid  to  be 
more  fluent  than  the  parrot,  and  to  be  liberal,  in  the  exer- 
cifc  of  its  talent,  to  a degree  bordering  upon  importunity. 


♦ Gracula,  Lin* 
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Section  IX. 

Genus  XV. — l!he  Bird  of  Ba^adife  *, 

JBuFFON  has  two,  and  Linnceus  three  fpecies  of  thefe 
celebrated  birds,  concerning  which  the  wildeft  and  moft 
i'T  ii.  bable  fi£tions  have  been  propagated  and  believed. 
The  refidence  of  this  bird  was  faid  to  be  in  the  earthly  para- 
dife.  It  was  believed  bj  thecredulous  and  ignorant,  the  raofl 
numerous  clafs  of  men,  that  it  lived  alone  upon  the  air 
and  the  dew;  that  it  had  no  intrails,  nor  feet;  but  remain- 
ed perpetually  floating  upon  the  air,  wdiile  fleeping,  as 
■well  as  while  awake  ; while  hatching  and  laying,  as  well 
as  while' procreating  its  young  f.  Inftead  of  a ftomach  and 
inteftines,  w’lilch,  to  fo  extraordinary  a feeder,  would 
have  been  ufelefs,  the  cavity  of  its  abdomen  was  faid  to 
'be  filled  with  fat  The  hunters  who  procure’and  fell 
thefe  birds,  cut  oflf  their  legs,  and  take  away  their  in- 
trails, the  better  to  preferve  and  carry  them  ; and  per- 
haps too  with  a view  to  perpetuate  the  belief  of  thofe 
fables,  \vhich  they  have  found  fo  beneficial  to  their 
trade. 

If  any  thing  could  give  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  perpetual  flying  of  the  bird  of  paradife,  it  might 
be  its  extraordinary  lightnefs.  A bird  no  larger  than 
a thrulh,  fwelled  to  an  immenfe  bulk  by  its  fea- 
thers, 

• L’Oifeau  de  Paradis,  Brlffon.  Paradifea,  Lin. 

f Vide  Acofta,  Hill.  Nat.  & Mor.  des  Indcs  Oricntales  Ocddcntalcsj 
jiage  196. 

I Aldrovandi  Ornithologia,  Tom.  I.  p.  8zo. 
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thers,  is  rendered  fpecificallj  lighter  than  any  other. 
About  forty  or  fifty  long  feathers  fpring  from  each  fide, 
below  the  wing,  which,  mingling  with  thofe  of  the  tail,- 
augment  the  apparent  fize  of  the  animal,  without  adding 
hardly  any  thing  to  its  weight.  However  well  qualified 
to  fupport  itfelf  in  the  air,  the  bird  of  paradife  is  unable 
to  direft  its  flight,  either  acrofs  or  in  oppofition  to  the 
wind ; and  it  is  obferved  to  prefer  thofe  places,  which  are 
moft  iheltered  *. 

In  fome  parts  of  I/ulia,  the  feathers  of  this  bird  bring 
a great  price.  They  are  extremely  well  fuited  for  the 
ornaments  of  drefs,  both  by  their  lightnefs  and  their 
luftre.  About  a century  ago,  they  were  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  for  which  thofe*  of  the  oftrich  are  now 
purchaled.  In  India,  however,  they  derive  their  principal 
value  from  certain  miraculous  virtues  which  the  priefts 
have  aferibed  to  them,  and  which  have  procured  the  ani- 
mal to  which  they  belong,  the  title  of  the  bird  of  God. 

What  renders  this  tribe  Hill  more  remarkable,  is  two 
long  naked  feathers,  like  threads,  that  arife  in  the  uro- 
pigium,  above  the  falfe  tail  already  deferibed.  Thefe  are 
of  an  enormous  length,  extending  above  a foot  beyond 
the  longell  of  that  large  mafs.  The  head,  back,  and 
bread  of  thefe  birds,  are  covered  with  fliort  ftraight  fea- 
thers, which,  to  the  touch,  are  foft  like  velvet.  They 
are  of  different  colours,  and  fo  changeable  in  their  hue, 
that  they  vary  continually,  according  to  the  different 
points  from  which  they  are  viewed.  They  are  confined 
in  their  refidence  to  a few  of  the  Spice  iflands,  and  New 
Guinea.  Their  decided  preference  of  the  Spice  trees,  has 
led  fome  to  believe,  that  they  find  upon  them  their 

favourite 
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favourite  food.  Linnaeus  *,  however,  aflerts,  that  they 
are  infe6livoi‘OUS,  and  feed  mollly  on  the  butterdy. 
Their  ufual  refidence  is  in  the  woods,  where  they  are 
fliot  by  the  Indians  with  arrows  of  reeds.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  hidians  have  a curious  method  of  concealing 
themfclves  in  finall  huts,  that  are  faftened  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

Belon  pretends  that  the  bird  of  paradife  is  the  fame 
with  the  phoenix  of  the  ancients ; but  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit  are  too  diftant  for  fuch  an  hypothefis  ; 
Tigypt  being  the  habitation  of  the  latter,  and  the  eaftern 
parts  of  AJia  that  of  the  former.  There  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  moft  diftant  affinity  between  them,  excepting 
the  monftrous  fables  to  which  both  have  given  rife. 

Marcgrave  has  inferred  a defcription  of  this  fpecies  in 
his  hiftory  of  the  birds  of  Brajil ; but  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  of  them  were  ever  feen  in  America,  unlefs  thofe 
tranfported  thither  by  the  veflels  that  trade  between  AJia 
and  that  continent.  It  is  extremdy  improbable,  that  a 
bird,  fo  little  capable  of  direfting  its  flight  amidft  a gentle 
breeze,  fliould  ever  have  attempted  fo  long  a voyage. 
The  bird  of  Paradife  is  confined  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits in  that  continent  which  it  inhabits,  and  never  has 
fhewn  a difpofition  to  go  beyond  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  therefore,  that  it  fhould  ever  have  attempted 
to  crofs  the  Pacific  ocean. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  bird  was  known  either  to 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  ft ri king  and  Angular  cha- 
xadlers  by  which  it  is  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  frpm 
all  the  other  tribes  of  the  feathered  race,  could  not  fail 
to  have  been  recorded  in  fome  part  or  other  of  their 

writings, 
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writings,  had  the  bird  been  known.  Pliny  was  fudicient- 
ly  difpofed  to  indulge  in  fabulous  and  extravagant  fic- 
tions, without  inquiring  ftriclly  into  their  origin.  In  the 
hiltory  of  this  bird,  he  would  have  had  a full  harvefi  of 
romantic  and  furprifing  incidents.  Arijtotlc  exprefsly 
wrote  a treatife  upon  marvellous  appearances.  Had  he 
been  acquainted  witli  the  bird  of  paradife,  he  w'ould  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  guilty  of  fo  ftrlking  an  omiffion. 


King  of  the  Birds  of  Paradife  * . 


The  Indian  name  of  this  fpecies  fignifies  the  bird  of 
Cod.  That  given  it  by  the  EngliJJy  writers,  had  its  origin 
in  thofe  fables  that  were  propagated  by  the  failors,  who 
retailed  the  fictions  they  had  learned  from  the  fuperfii- 
tious  hidians.  One  of  thefe  was,  that  each  fpecies  of  the 
birds  of  Paradife  had  its  own  king,  to  which  every  indi- 
vidual paid  fubmillion  and  obedience : That  this  king 
always  flew  in  a higher  I'egion  of  the  air  than  Ins  fub- 
iects,  from  which  he  iffued  yariotis  orders  to  them  ; fuch 
as,  to  go  and  examine  the  fprlngs  where  he  might  drink 
with  fafety,  and  to  tafte  of  them  before  him. 

This  alleged  king  of  tlie  birds  of  Paradife,  in  many 
circumflances  refembles  that  fpecies  of  birds,  and  in 
more,  perhaps,  differs  from  it.  His  head  is  garnifned 
with  the  fame  velvet  covering ; his  eyes  are  equally 
fmall ; and  he  has  the  two  filous  and  naked  featlicra 
fpringing  from  the  uropigium,  and  going  beyond  the 
tail.  Thefe  are,  however,  nmeh  inferior  in  length,  and 

VoL.  II.  Dd  their 
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their  extremity  is  barbed  or,  curled  up,  like  a lock  of  hair. 
He  dilFera  from  the  birds  of  the  laft  fpecies,  in  wanting  that 
large  mafs  of  feathers  above  the  tail;  he  is  of  fmaller  fize  ; 
his  bill  is  longer  and  whiter;  his  wings  are  alfo  longer, and 
he  has  not  the  long  feathers  under  them,  that  diltinguilh 
thefe  fingular  creatures.  There  are  three  or  four  other 
fpecies  of  birds  of  Paradife,  all  fmgularly  fantaftical  in 
their  appearance,  arid  partly  julHfjing  the  fanciful  ac*- 
counts  that  travellers  have  given  of  them. 
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Genus  XVI. — Curucui  *, 


JThe  birds  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Brajll^  and^are 
named  curucuis  from  the  fimilarity  of  that  found  to  their 
voice.  There  are  three  individuals  of  this  tribe  preferv- 
ed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Fretich  king,  and  defcribed  by 
M.  Buffon  f.  Their  manners  are  but  little  known  in 
Europe.  They  feem  to  fill  u]j  an  intermediate  fpace  be- 
tween the  cuckoo  and  the  woodpeckers  : Edwards  has 
accordingly  defcribed  them  as  a fpecies  of  the  former  of 
thefe  genera.  Their  diftinguifhing  eharafters  are,  a bill, 
fliort,  thick,  and  convex  ; noftrils  covered  with  brifUes  ; 
legs  feathered  to  the  feet  j and  two  toes  before,  with  as 
many  behind. 

The  red  bellied  curucui,  defcribed  by  Buffon^  is  about 
ten  inches  and  an  half  in  length.  The  head,  neck,  and 
breaft,  are  of  a brilliant  green,  changing,  in  different  pofi- 
tions,  into  a lively  blue.  The  wings  are  of  a greyifh 
blue,  variegated  with  fmall  lines  of  black,  in  a zig-zag 
diredlion. 

In  St.  Domingo^  the  French  call  this  bird  the  Englijly 
lady.  BeJJjayes^  the  correfpondent  of  the  cabinet  of 
curiofities  at  Verfailles,  thus  deferibes  its  manners  t.  It 
is  into  the  depths  of  the  foreft,  fays  he,  that  the  curucui 
retires,  during  the  feafons  of  love.  Her  fad  and  melan- 
choly accents,  feem  to  be  the  expreflion  of  a deep  fenfi- 

D d 2 bility, 
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l)illty,  wliich  dr:iW3  her  info  the  defert,  to  er.joy  the  foil- 
tilde,  the  languor,  and  tendernefs  of  love  ; feelings  feem- 
ingly  more  agreeable  to  her,  than  its  tranfports.  Her 
notes  alone  clifeover  licr  retreat,  which  is  almofl  always 
inacceffible,  and  difficult  to  find.  What  analogy  this  be- 
haviour bears  to  the  conduft  of  an  EngliJJj  lady,  I leave 
this  ingenious  Frcnch?nan  to  difeover. 

Tlie  pairing  feafon,  in  this  genus,  commences  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  they  fearch  out  the  hole  of  a tree 
for  tlieir  nelt.  This  manfion  they  carefully  line  with 
dull  of  worm-eaten  wood,  which  renders  it  almoft  as  foft 
as  cotton  or  dov.m.  Their  flrong  and  ffiarp  bills  enable 
them  to  enlarge,  or  model  this  apartment,  at  pleafure. 
W^hen  the  work  is  completed,  the  female  lays  three  or 
four  white  eggs,  nearly  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
pigeon  ; and,  while  emploj’^ed  in  incubation,  ffie  is  not 
only  plentifully  fupplied  in  provlfion  by  her  uxorious 
hulband  ; but  is  carefully  watched,  and  foothed  by  his 
fong,  ftoni  a neighbouring  branch.  This  bird,  fo  filent 
at  all  other  times,  makes  the  woods  echo  with  blandifii- 
ing  notes  during  the  period  of  incubation  ; which,  infipid 
to  us  as  they  may  appear,  no  doubt  foothe  the  cares  of 
his  thcriffied  fpoufe. 

The  young,  on  their  firft  appearance,  are  perfeHly 
naked  ; their  head  and  beaks  appear  of  a prodigious  fize, 
when  compared  with  their  body.  They  are  at  firft  fed 
w'ith  Imall  woims  and  iufedls,  and  are  no  fooner  capable 
of  providing  tlicir  own  fubfiftence,  than  they  abandon 
ihemielvcs  to  thofe  folitary  habits,  that  diftinguifli  their 


race. 
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Genus  XVII i:he  Barlet  ». 


X* HIS  family  Is  eafily  diftinguilhed,  by  a long  beard,  con- 
fiding of  a number  of  vih-tjffle,  or  bridles,  which  fur- 
round  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  cover  it  half  way  to  the 
point.  The  barbet  is  about  fix  inches  in  length  j the 
upper  part  of  its  head  is  of  a reddifli  colour ; tlie  neck 
beautifully  inclofed  in  a ring  of  red  and  black  feathers, 
that  nearly  furround  it ; the  red  of  the  plumage  is 
brown,  with  a fhade  of  red.  f Buffon  has  with  proprie- 
ty didinguiflied  thofe  of  the  new,  from  thofe  of  the  old 
continent.  The  former  are  of  a very  folitary  nature. 
Avoiding,  like  the  EnghJJj  lady,  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
even  the  open  plain,  they  court  the  folitude  of  the  deep 
fored,  where  they  feem  to  find  their  fweeted  enjoyments. 
Their  dights  are  fhort  and  heavy ; they  feldom  perch  on 
the  higher  branches  of  a tree  ; and  when  fitting,  they 
affecl  a grave,  and  even  difconfolate  air. 

The  barbets  of  the  ancient  hemifphere,  which  are 
found  in  the  illands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  are  didinguiflied 
by  the  thicknefs  and  fliortnefs  of  the  beak.  Far  from 
affe£ling  the  dupid  gravity  of  the  American  fpecies,  they 
attack  the  fmaller  tribes  with  the  boldnefs  and  intrepidi- 
ty of  the  butcher-bird. 

* Eucco,  Lin.  Le  Barbur,  Buffon.  f Tome  xxii.  p.  93* 
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Brajilian  Barhet  *, 

/ 

M.  Bufton  terms  the  American  barbets  tamatias  j 
and  to  thofe  only  of  the  old  continent  he  gives  the  name 
of  barbets.  The  Brajilian  fpecies  is  above  fix  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  thick,  bent  down  at  the  point,  and  covered 
about  one  half  of  its  length  with  a ftrong  beard.  The 
brow  and  upper  part  of  the  head  are  of  a brownifh  co- 
lour : The  plumage  on  the  other  upper  parts  of  the 
body  is  black,  with  a fiiade  of  brown  : The  under  parts 
are  fpotted  with  black  upon  a whitilh  ground.  It  is  a 
blent,  folitary,  and  fluggilh  bird,  very  ugly,  and  ill 
lhaped. 


‘Jhe  Barhet  of  the  Philippine  IJles 

X*HERE  are  two  fpecies  of  the  barbet  found  in  the  Phi~ 
lippines ; the  one  with  a yellow,  and  the  other  with  a 
black  throat.  But,  as  their  manners  and  economy  are  al- 
ready defcribed,  in  giving  the  hiftory  of  this  genus,  w’e 
lliall  not  detain  the  reader  by  particularifing  the  various 
colours  and  fliadcs,  that  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies 
belonging  to  this  tribe. 

* Lc  Taniatia,  Buffon.  •}-  Le  Barbuc  a Gorge  noir,  Buflbri, 
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Section  X. 

Genus  XVII  I. —77^^  Cudoo  *. 

'Phis  finglilar  bird  has  obtained  a name  in  all  languages 
taken  from  the  found  of  its  voice,  which  is  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every  country.  It  is,  in  Europe^ 
a bird  of  paffage,  which  appears  in  the  Spring,  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon.  In 
Sweden-^,  where  the  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  Bri- 
tmn,  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  nearly  a month 
later  in  the  feafon.  Infedls  being  the  food  of  this  bird, 
its  refidence,  in  every  country,  muft  depend  on  that  degree 
of  warmth  neceffary  to  produce  them.  The  note  of  the 
cuckoo  is  a call  to  love ; and  is  continued,  during  the 
amorous  feafon,  by  the  X male  only,  who  fits  upon  the 
w ithered  bough  of  a tree,  and  thus  invites  his  female  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature.  The  name  of  this  bird  is, 
in  every  country,  ufed  as  a term  of  reproach  ; but  was 
originally  applied  to  the  faithlefs  hulband,  from  the  cir- 
cumllance  of  the  female  cuckoo  laying  her  eggs  in  the 
neil  of  another  bird,  and  leaving  the  incubation  of  them, 
3S  well  as  the  education  of  her  young,  to  a wrong  parent. 
The  caufe  of  this  fingular  condudl  of  the  cuckoo  has 
never  yet  been  explained  ; but  it  is  probably  fome  defeft 
in  its  conftitution,  which  difables  it  from  incubation. 

Ther^ 


♦ Guculus  Canorus,  I.in.  Lc  Coucou,  BrilTon. 
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There  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  birds  to 
wliich  the  cuckoo  commits  the  charge  of  her  young  * : 
The  waterwagtail  and  hedge-fparrow  are  mod  common- 
ly favoured  with  this  uncommon  mark  of  confidence. 
The  young  fuffer  nothing  by  being  thus  nurfed  by  a 
ftranger  ; for  the  tafk  is  generally  executed  with  fidelity 
and  fuccefs.  It  is  probable  that  the  female  cuckoo  lays  in 
different  'nefts  in  one  feafon  ; for  flie  has  been  found, 
upon  diffeftion,  having  two  eggs  fairly  formed  in  the 
ovarj'^,  while  it  is  rare  to  fee  more  than  a fingle 
cuckoo  in  the  neft  of  any  bird.  The  offspring  of  the 
cuckoo,  is  generally  fatal  to  that  of  the  indulgent  pair  who 
receive  it ; becaufe,  if  their  young  be  hatched  nearly  at 
the  fame  time  with  this  fuppofiticious  bird,  it  either  de- 
ftroys  them,  by  overlaying  them,  or  by  tumbling  them 
over  the  neft. 

A thoufand  improbable  fnffions  concerning  this  bird 
have  been  framed,  and  believed  by  the  vulgar,  which 
have  no  other  fupport  than  their  venerable  antiquity.  It 
is  pretended  that  the  cuckoo  is  annually  metamorpliofed 
into  a hawk  : A notion  probably  founded  on  the  refem- 
blance  of  its  plumage  to  that  of  fome  fpecies  of  the 
hawk.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  from  the  faliva  of  the 
cuckoo  fprings  a kind  of  grafshopper  : A ftory  occafioned 
by  the  bird  fearching  among  the  exfudation  of  the  larva 
of  this  infe£t,  for  the  fmall  animals  contained  in  if. 
Fiftion  is  always  inconfiftent  and  contradiiftory : Some 
have  reported,  that  the  cuckoo  is  no  fooner  capable  of 
providing  for  itfelf,  than  it  ungratefully  devours  its 
nurfe  f . Others  pretend,  that  on  its  firft  return  from  its 

winter- 
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v?inter»quarters,  it  haftens  to  the  place  of  its  nativity, 
and  meets  with  tranfports  of  tendernefs  and  afFeftlon,  its 
foller-brothers,  and  her  who  fupplied  the  wants  of  its 
feeble  age  *. 

The  young  cuckoo,  when  it  hrfl  makes  its  appear- 
ance, ufes  an  importunate  call  to  its  adoptive  parents  ; 
and,  as  they  cannot,  perhaps,  feel  the  tendernefs  of  real 
ones,  this  ci'y  is  often  repeated,  and  rendered  Hill  more 
impreffive  by  a quivering  motion  of  the  wings,  which 
accompanies  it.  After  the  young  bird  has  acquired 
more  ftrength,  it  follows  the  mother  to  the  adjoining 
branches  ; and,  as  foon  as  it  perceives  her  take  up  any 
thing  in  her  bill,  it  inftantly  hurries  before  her,  and  re- 
doubles its  importunity.  The  young  cuckoo  is  thus  a 
very  troublefome  and  expeniive  gueft,  from  its  fize  and 
voracity:  And,  when  it  happens  to  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  a very  fmall  bird,  it  is  often  with  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty that  ffie  can  fupply  it  and  her  own  family  at  the 
fame  time. 

Thefe  iniportunate  calls  of  the  young  cuckoo,  be- 
gin gradually  to  abate,  as  it  becomes  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  itfelf.  As  foon  as  it  is  independent  of  pa- 
rental affiftance,  it  is  lilcnt ; for  it  does  not  utter  the  note 
peculiar  to  the  old  bird  of  this  genus,  during  the  firfl 
year.  The  old  birds  themfelves  become  filent  towards 
the  end  of  June,  though  they  do  not  migrate  till  Septem- 
ber. The  firft  cold,  by  deftroying  the  infers,  determines 
them  to  feek  for  a warmer  climate,  where  they  may  be 
fupplied. 

The  infecundity  of  the  cuckoo,  and  her  incapacity  for 
incubation,  may  probably  arife  from  the  manner  of  her 

VoL.  II.  E e moulting, 
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moulting,  which  ij  more  tardy  and  complete,  than  that  of 
any  other  bird.  Some  have  been  found  in  hollow  trees, 
entirely  naked,  like  to-.ds  ; unable,  from  this  circum- 
flance,  to  migrate  This  is  not  the  only  bird  that 
builds  no  neft  ; fome  of  the  woodpeckers  obferve  the 
fame  economy  : Nor  does  the  cuckoo  alone  defert  her 
eggs,  when  laid  ; the  fame  indifference  characterizes  the 
oflrl'ch.  The  cuckoo,  then,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  regard-  8i 
ed  as  a fingularity,  as  a link  in  that  curious  chain  fol-  U 
lowed  by  nature  in  her  produftions.  Nor  is  the  com-  H 
plaifance  of  thofe  birds  which  receive  her  eggs,  and  rear  ■ 
lier  young,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unparalleled  fa£l;  in  their  ■ 
hiilory.  They,  and  many  others,  will  hatch  whatever  ■ 
eggs  you  put  under  them,  and  even  pebbles  that  refem-  I 

ble  thefe  in  colour.  In  fome,  this  neceffary  inftinft  is  I 
fo  powerful,  that  they  will  fit  their  ufual  time,  after  all  1 
their  eggs  have  been  removed.  I 

It  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  birds  ever  pair.  The 
males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females  ; and,  though  ‘i 
they  are  fometimes  fecn  fighting  for  the  female,  they 
feem  not  guided  by  any  individual  attachment.  When  they 
feel  the  wants  of  nature,  they  gratify  them  without  | 
choice  or  predilection.  When  fatisfied,  they  abandon  ) 
their  cbje£t,  and  again  fcarch  out  another,  which  they  ^ 
defert  wdth  the  fame  indifference.  From  thefe  clandefline 
and  ftolen  embraces,  there  arifes  a various  offspring,  which 
it  would  be  as  vain,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  charadlerize. 
BriJJcji  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  different 
fpecics,  moRly  belonging  to  foreign  countries.  Some  of 
thefe  difeover  but  a fmall  alHnity  to  the  European, 

Biiffou, 

* Four  are  mentioned  by  M.  Montbcillard,  that  were  found  in  this 
flate.  Vide  Bufibn,  ubi  fujira. 
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B<iffony  or  rather  his  friend  M.  Montheillard,  feparates 
thofe  of  America  from  thofe  of  the  old  continent.  Of 
the  former  he  has  ten  fpecies,  independent  of  their  va- 
rieties ; and  of  the  latter  twenty- three. 

In  the  European  fpecies,  the  bill  is  black,  flrong,  and' 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  rump, 
are  of  a dove-colour.  The  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  are  pale  grey : The  bread;  and  belly  white,  eroded 
beautifully  with  undulating  lines  of  blatk.  The  wings 
arc  long,  reaching  to  w'ithin  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  firll  quill  feather  is  tliree  inches  Ihorter 
than  the  reft;  which  are  dulky,  and  barred  upon  the  in- 
ner webs  with  large  oval  white  fpots.  >,Tlie  tail  con- 
lifts  of  ten  feathers,  of  unequal  length,  like  thofe  of  the 
butcher-bird:  The  two  middle  are  black,  tipt  with  white; 
the  reft  are  marked  with  violet  fpots  on  each  fide  of  their 
drafts  *. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  cuckoo,  even  of  tlie 
European  fpecies,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  root,  or 
ftock,  from  wdiich  the  other  kinds  have  fprung.  This  is 
fuppofed  by  a very  ingenious  naturalift  f,  to  proceed 
from  the  circumftance  of  this  bird’s  never  pairing.  The 
males  rove  from  female  to  female,  without  any  individ- 
ual attachment  or  fidelity  in  their  amours;  And  it  may 
therefore  happen,  that  they  may  be  fometimes  wanting  in 
their  fidelity,  even  to  the  fpecies.  Should  this  ever  take 
place,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may,  the  progeny 
derived  from  irregular  alliances,  muft  be  diverfified  accor- 
ding to  the  difference  of  the  females  with  wliicli  thefe  al- 
liances are  formed.  Hence,  probably,  the  varieties  of  fize, 

E e 2 lliape, 

t 

• Britifli  Zoology,  Vol.  I.  Clafs  ii.  Gen.  vii. 

t M.  Mombcillard,  the  Centinuator  cf  BufTon’s  Hiflory. 
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lhape,  and  colour,  which  have  occalioned  fo  many  mlf- 
takes  in  arranging  the  birds  of  this  genus. 

From  this  variety  of  form  and  appearance,  many  birds 
have  been  clafled  with  the  cuckoo,  that  have  bur  little 
affinity  to  the  tribe  ; while  fome  of  the  fpecies,  have  been 
taken  for  hawks  of  different  denominations. 

Among  the  birds  claffed  in  this  genus,  belonging  to 
the  old  continent,  are  the  great  fpotted  cuckoos,  of  which 
one  was  killed  at  Gibraltar.  Thefe  are  birds  of  paffage, 
which  fometimes  vifit  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; but  which 
wunter  in  the  warmer  climates  of  Ajia  and  Africa.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a tuft  of  filky  feathers  on  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  white  and  black  crefted  cuckoo  is  another 
fpecies,  which  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the 
European  and  the  foreign  kinds.  A male  and  female  of 
this  fpecies  once  neftled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pifa^ 
where  the  female  laid  four  eggs,  and  hatched  her  young; 
a circumllance  in  which  ffie  differs  widely  from  the  fe- 
males of  our  fpecies,  which  have  never  been  known  either 

to  neftle  or  hatch  in  this  country, 

1 


^he  Fouraco  f. 

JL  HIS  bird  has  been  ranked  among  the  cuckoos  by  Brif. 
foil  and  Limiceusy  without  much  foundation.  It  hardly 
refembles  that  genus  in  any  thing  but  the  feet.  It  is  the 
moft  beautiful  bird  of  Africa  : Its  eye  is  full  of  fire, 
furrounded  with  a fcarlet  cilium.  This  bird  is  crowned 
with  a large  tuft  of  filky  feathers,  Handing  fo  ere£l  and 
unconneded,  that  they  are  tranfparent.  The  neck  and 

flioulders 


f Cuculus  Perfa,  Lin, 
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flioulders  are  covered  with  unconne£ted  filky  feathers,  of 
a beautiful  green. 

There  is  a fecond  variety  of  this  fpecies  found  In 
AhyJJina^  which  only  difters  in  the  tints  and  reflecllons 
of  its  colour.  Both  are  of  the  fixe  of  a jay,  with  wings 
Shorter,  and  tails  longer,  than  thofe  of  the  common  cuckoos. 


l!he  Cuckoo  of  Madagaf car  *. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  the  cuckoo  in  this  Ifland,  of 
one  of  which  the  individuals  are  remarkable  for  fixe,  being 
nearly  as  large  as  common  hens.  the  upper  part  of 

their  bodies  is  of  a deep  olive  colour,  fliaded  with  waves 
of  dark  brown  j the  lower  parts  are  yellow,  mixed  with 
Jjrown. 


• Le  Coucou  Verdatre  de  Madagafcar,  BulTon,’ 
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Genus  XIX The  Wryneck  *. 

This  genus  is  not  numerous.  The  individuals  are  nt^ 
where  found  in  flocks  : They  arrive  in  the  month  of 
May,  a little  before  the  cuckoos,  and  are  confidered  as 
the  harbingers  of  that  bird  f.  Their  food  is  the  fame, 
and  their  manners  pretty  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  wood- 
pecker. They  have  received  their  Efiglijh  name  from 
their  awkward  contorfions  of  the  head  and  neck  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  the  undulating  motions  of  a 
reptile.  The  bill  and  toes  of  the  wryneck  refemble  thofe 
of  the  woodpecker,  and  demonllrate  its  near  afllnity  to 
that  tribe.  It  has,  however,  always  been  confidered  by 
naturalifts  as  forming  a feparate  family.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a lark  : Its  plumage  is  a mixture  of  gtey,  black, 
and  tawny,  in  waves  and  ftrokes  fo  finely  mingled  and 
contrafted,  as  to  produce  a rich  penciling,  even  of  thefe 
fombre  colours. 

The  wryneck  has  been  compared  to  the  woodcock,  in 
its  plumage  ; but  it  is  much  more  vai'iegated.  Its  tints 
are  xnore  lively  and  diftindl  ; and  its  feathers  are  fofter 
to  the  touch.  When  perched,  it  Hands  fo  eredt,  that  it 
feems  bent  backwards.  It  retires  into  the  trunk  of  a 

tree 


• lynx  Torquilla,  Lin.  Le  Torcol,  Briflbn, 
f Amanitates  Acad.  iv.  584. 
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tree  to  refl ; but  does  not  gnaw  it,  like  the  woodpecker. 
Ants,  which  are  the  food  of  this  bird,  are  not  taken  by  the 
beak,  but  flabbed  with  the  iharp  point  of  its  tongue,  and 
thus  drawn  into  the  mouth.  The  neft  of  birds  of  this  genus, 
is  in  the  holes  of  rotten  trees,  which  they  line  with  dull. 
Their  eggs  are  from  eight  to  ten,  and  as  white  as  ivory. 
The  female,  during  incubation,  and  the  young,  are  both 
fed  by  the  male.  The  brood  is  commonly  hatched  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  young  are  foon  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themfelves  ; and,  when  this  happens,  they  all 
feparate  and  difperfe,  without  fliewing  the  fmallell  at- 
tachment to  their  parents,  or  to  each  other. 

The  food  of  thefe  birds,  being  ants,  and  therefore  not 
eafily  procured,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  keep  them  in  a 
cage.  The  few  experiments,  that  have  been  made  to  do- 
lYiefticate  the  wryneck,  have  been  unfuccefsful.  It  dies 
with  hunger,  rather  than  tafte  any  other  fpecies  of 
food.  About  the  end  of  Summer,  it  grows  remark- 
ably fat,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  excellent  eating.  It  has, 
in  fome  parts,  been  called  an  ortolan^  from  its  refemblance 
to  that  delicate  bird.  The  bird-catchers  take  a few  of 
them  before  their  departure,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  bring  them  to  account  in  the  London  market. 

There  are  no  different  fpecies,  nor  even  varieties  of 
this  bird ; but,  although  it  is  no  where  very  numerous, 
it  is  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the  ancient  continent,  from 
Lapland  * to  Bengal  f.  It  appears  from  Philo/lratus 
that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Magi  at  Babylon. 

* Rudbeck  Laponia  llluftrata,  page  zgS- 

Edwards,  Preface,  p.  13.  Vita  Apollon. 
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Genus  XX.— Woodpecker  *. 


Plenty  of  provifion  is  the  fource  of  that  appetite  for  | 
fociety,  and  that  gentlenefs  of  manners,  which  character-' 
ize  a large  portion  of  the  feathered  tribes  ; w'hich,  having 
no  caufe  of  quarrel,  enjoy,  without  trouble,  the  rich  fund 
of  fuftenancc  which  furround  them.  In  the  continual 
banquet  of  Nature,  the  abundance  of  every  fucceeding 
day  equals  the  profufion  of  the  paft.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  granivorous  birds ; but  with  the  rapacious^ 
every  circumftancc  is  different.  When  thefe  affemble,  it 
is  for  plunder,  and  not  for  fociety.  Occupied  continually 
by  the  purfuit  of  their  prey,  which  flies  before  them  ; 
prefled  by  want,  and  checked  by  dangers ; they  have 
hardly  any  attachments  beyond  themfelves,  and  no  time 
that  is  not  employed  in  providing  fubfiftence  f ; 

Of  all  the  creatures  which  nature  has  compelled  to 
live  by  chacing  either  larger  or  fmaller  animals,  there  is 
none  to  which  fhe  has  afligned  fo  hard  and  laborious  a 
life  as  the  w'oodpecker.  While  other  birds  are  allowed 
to  exercife  their  courage  or  addrefs,  in  the  free  exercife 
of  flying,  running,  furprife,  or  attack,  nature  has  con- 
demned it,  like  a galley-flave,  to  a life  of  everlafting 
drudgery  and  toil.  The  w’oodpecker,  fubjecled  to  a pain- 
ful talk,  can  obtain  no  food  but  by  boring  the  bark  and 
the  hard  fibres  of  trees  that  enclofe  it.  Occupied  con- 
tinually 


• Le  Pie,  BrllTon.  Picus,  Lin. 
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tinually  in  this  work  of  neceflity,  he  enjoys  neither  re- 
laxation nor  reft  ; and  often  deeps  in  the  conftrained  atti- 
tude in  which  he  fpsnt  the  day.  He  ftiares  in  none  of 
the  agreeable  fports  of  the  reft  of  the  tenants  of  the  air  j 
he  enters  into  none  of  their  concerts  ; he  utters  only  fa- 
vage  cries,  or  plaintive  accents,  which  interrupt  the 
iilence  of  the  foreft,  and  exprefs  the  efforts  of  a life  of 
fatigue,  and  of  pain.  The  manners  of  this  bird  are  fuit- 
ed  to  its  condition  Its  air  is  difconfolate  ; the  traits  of 
its  vifage,  harfti.  The  difpodtions  of  the  woodpecker 
are  wild  and  favage  : He  flies  from  fociety,  even  that  of 
his  mate  ; and,  when  forced  by  the  impulfe  of  the  iexual 
appetite,  to  feek  a companion,  he  does  it  without  that 
graceful  addrefs,  w’ith  which  this  paflion  animates  crea- 
tures of  more  fenfibility. 

Such  are  the  condition  and  habits  of  this  bird.  Nature, 
however,  amidft  her  unkindnefs,  has  not  denied  him  in- 
ffruments  fuited  to  his  deftiny.  His  legs  are  ftrong  and 
mufcular  ; and  the  difpoflticn  of  his  toes,  of  which  trvo  are 
before,  and  two  backward,  is  fitted  Tor  a vigorous  adhefion 
to  the  trunks  of  trees  where  his  work  lies  *.  His  bill, 
fquare  at  the  bafe,  but  flattened  laterally  towards  the 
top,  like  a pair  of  feiffars,  is  the  inftrument  by  which  he 
cuts  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  the  infefts  depofit  thofe 
eggs  upon  which  he  feeds.  From  his  bill,  he  darts  out 
a long,  round  tongue,  armed  at  the  top  with  a fliarp 
bony  fubftance,  like  a needle;  and  with  this  inftrument  he 
ftabs  the  fniall  worms  found  in  the  timber.  His  neft  is 
conftrudled  of  dull,  in  the  cavity  which  he  has  dug;  and 
it  is  from  the  heart  of  the  tree  that  the  progeny  iffues,. 
which  is  deftined  to  creep  around  and  gnaw  it  down. 
VoL.  II.  F f The 


* Scandit  per  arbores  omnibus  modis.  Arift.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9, 
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The  fpccies  of  the  woodpecker  are  very  numerous/ 
and  of  every  fize,  from  that  of  a crow,  down  to  that  of  the 
titmoufe.  Though  the  individuals  of  each  fpecies  are 
not  numerous,  nature  has  fpread  them  through  every 
country  where  there  are  trees.  Brijpm  has  thirty-one 
fpecies  ; and  to  thefe,  the  indefatigable  Buffon  has  added 
fixteen  others,  entirely  new.  There  are  only  three  kinds 
known  in  Britain  * ; the  green,  the  great  bl-ack,  and 
the  great  fpotted  woodpeckers.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  the  firft  fpecies,  is  fpotted  with  black  ; the  back,  neck, 
and  lelTer  coverts  of  the  wing,  are  green  ; the  rump  is 
of  a pale  yellow  ; the  quill  feathers  are  dulky,  fpotted 
with  white;  and  the  tail  conlills  of  ten  ftifF  feathers, 
generally  broken,  by  fupporting  the  bird  when  climb- 
ing. 


Great  Black  Woodpecker 

HE  ancients  were  acquainted  with  three  fpecies  of  the 
woodpecker  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  great  black  fpecies 
here  deferibed,  feems  confined  to  particular  diftricts  only, 
ami  jjrincipally  to  Germany.  Arijlotle  compares  its  fize 
to  that  of  an  hen  ; but  by  this  he  can  only  mean  in 
length  ; for  it  is  far  inferior  in  thlcknefs,  being  nearly  of 
the  bulk  of  a crow,  a name  it  has  received  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany.  This  bird  is  feldom  feen  in  France  J ; in 
Plol/and  and  England^,  almoil  never.  This  is  fuppoftd 
to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  trees 
in  thefe  countries  ; for  it  is  feen  in  Sweden^  and  parts 

Hill 

* Vide  Britifh  Zooloj^y,  odavo  edit.  Vol.  I.  page  178. 

•)■  I.e  ric  Noir,  Buffon.  1 Buffon,  Tome  xxil.  p.  4a. 

§ WiUot  gliby,  p.  9a 
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mil  further  north,  which  forbids  us  to  afcribe  its  abfence 
to  cold  *.  There  are  fome  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
country  where  it  frequently  refides,  which  it  prefers  to 
others  : This  is  particularly  the  caie  with  the  forefl  of 
Spejfert,  mentioned  by  Frifch. 

Thefe  birds  ftrlke  with  fuch  force  againft  the  trees 
which  they  excavate,  that  their  noife  is  heard  as  far  as 
that  of  a wood-cutter’s  hatchet.  They  fometinies  make 
a large  cavity  in  the  interior  part  of  a tree,  which 
weakens  it  fo  much,  that  it  falls  with  the  firft  gale  of 
wind.  They  often  occafion  confiderable  damage  to  the 
proprietors  of  woods,  in  this  manner. 

This  bird  often  employs  the  cavity  which  it  has  made,  for 
a neft.  This  is  large  and  commodious,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  large  heaps  of  broken  chips,  which  are  feen  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  which  has  been  thus  hollowed  out. 
Arijiotle  has  aflerted,  that  none  of  the  woodpeckers  ever 
alight  upon  the  ground  ; and  it  mull  be  admitted,  that 
they  are  feldom  feen  there.  In  winter,  birds  of  this 
fpecies, regularly  difappear  ; owing  to  the  ants  and  infeils 
penetrating,  in  thefe  colder  months,  further  into  the 
wood,  whencp  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  dug  out. 

In  both  the  old  and  the  new  continent,  there  are  a great 
variety  of  birds  that  feem  to  have  a near  affinity  with  the 
green  woodpecker : With  the  black  fpecies  there  is, 
however,  no  congenerous  bird  in  the  old  World.  In  Ca-^ 
rolina,  there  is  a fpecies  of  black  woodpecker,  epnfider- 
ably  larger  than  our  European  bird.  It  is  named  by 
Catejby,  the  largeji  white-billed  xooodpecher  Its  bill 
is  fo  large  and  ffiarp,  that,  in  a few  hours,  it  will  cut  out 
a large  heap  of  broken  chips,  for  burning  ; and,  from  its 

F f 2 dexterity 

* Fauna  Suecica,  No.  79.  f Catclby’s  Carolina,  Vol.  I.  p.  16, 
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dexterity  in  cutting  timber,  it  has  been  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  carpenter  *. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  adorned  with  a large  creft. 
of  fcarlet  feathers,  which  are  divided  into  two  tufts,  the 
one  hanging  down  upon  the  neck,  and  the  other  railed 
cre£l  above  the  head,  and  of  a blackifli  hue. 


'ihe  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  f . m 

The  name  of  this  bird  deferibes  pretty  nearly  its  co-  m 
lour,  which  is  black  and  white,  contrafled  with  red  upon  * 
the  head  and  belly.  It  is  the  laft  of  the  European  kinds,' 
and  is  by  far  the  moll  beautiful  ; for  the  black,  white, 
and  red,  the  primitive  colour,  are  not  only  bright  and 
pure,  but  finely  dwerfified.  This  woodpecker  is  the 
moil  alert  of  this  genus.  He  is  better  known  than  feme 
of  the  reft,  as  he  frequently  ventures  into  orchards, 
and  digs  fruit-trees,  which  are  generally  more  plentiful- 
ly ftored  with  the  eggs  of  infedls,  than  thofe  of  the 
foreft.  He  ftill,  however,  retains  all  the  ftiynefs  and 
lufpiclon  of  a criminal  : He  liftens,  and  turns  his  head 
diflTerent  ways,  to  examines  whether  there  be  any  dan- 
ger near.  He  is  moft  Commonly  feen,  and  is  fome- 
times  taken,  at  the  border  of  pools  in  the  woods,  where 
he  repairs  for  drink  f.  When  he  has  got  to  the  tree 
neareft  to  the  pool  where  he  means  to  drink,  he  hops 
downwards,  from  branch  to  branch,  till  he  arrive  at  the 

J ■ . . 

lowcft, 


* Carfenleros  is  thc  Spanifli  name  given  it. 

I L’Epciche,  Buflbn.  Euffon,  Tome  xxii.  p.  6i. 
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ioweft,  whence  he  defcends  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 
Every  time  he  dips  his  bill  into  the  water,  he  liftens 
and  looks  around  him.  When  this  bird  is  Ihot  upon  a 
tree,  it  feldom  falls  to  the  ground,  but  clings  clafe  to 
the  branch  with  its  claws,  unlefs  it  be  abfolutely  depriv- 
ed of  life. 
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Genus  XXL— ^acamar 


This  tribe  is  connefled  nearly  with  the  king-fifher  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  woodpecker  on  the  other ; 
In  many  refpedls  it  refembles  both.  It  comprehends 
only  two  fpecies.  The  firft  is  of  the  fize  of  a lark,  and  is 
about  fix  inches  long ; two  of  which  are  comprehended 
in  the  tailj  and  one  and  an  half  in  the  beak.  The  colour 
of  the  feathers  is  a bright  gilded  green ; the  throat  is  yel- 
low, and  the  breaft  brown.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Guiana  and  Brajil,  where  it  frequents  the  marfliy 
parts  of  the  forefts,  in  quell  of  infefts,  its  natural  food. 
The  fecond  fpecies  oi  jacamar  is  larger  than  the  former. 
Its  plumage  is  a deep  green,  with  fome  tints  of  orange 
and  violet.  It  inhabits  Surinam^  and  is  erroneoufly  placc(i 
by  Edwards  among  the  king-fifliers  f . 

• Alcedo  Galbula,  Lin.  Le  Jacamar,  Buffon. 

Edwards’s  Hlft.  of  Birds,  Vol.  I.  p.  ic. 
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THE  KING-FISHER. 


Section  XII. 

Genus  XXII I’he  King-fijher  *. 

r HIS  bird  is  of  a clumfy  fliape  ; the  head  and  bill  bein^ 
larger,  and  the  legs  finaller  than  the  due  proportion.  Burt 
the  brilliance  of  its  plumage  compenfates  for  the  inele- 
gance of  its  form  f.  It  is  by  far  the  moft  Ihewy  of  the 
feathered  race  to  be  found  in  thefe  northern  regions  ; and 
Buffon  fufpefts,  that  it  has  efcaped  from  thofe  climes, 
where  the  vertical  fun,  and  the  waves,  refleft  that  pure 
light,  which  gives  brilliancy  to  the  colours  of  birds 
The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  under 
yellow.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  of  a deep  blackifh  green,  fpotted  with  bright 
azure.  The  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  orange- 
coloured.  The  tail  is  fliort,  and  conufts  of  twelve  feathers, 
of  a rich  deep  blue.  The  outmoll  toe  adheres  to  the 
middle  one,  as  far  as  the  third  joint ; the  inner  toe  ad- 
heres to  the  fame,  the  length  of  the  firft  joint.  The  ele- 
gance, richnefs,  and  luftre  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird, 
which  difplays  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  delight 
the  imagination  ; and,  in  fa<ft,  there  is  no  animal  with 
which  the  fancy  of  poets  has  been  more  bufy. 

The  king-fiflier  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  on  filh.  It  takes  its  prey,  like  the  ofprey : By  ba- 
lancing itfelf  at  a diftance  above  the  water,  and  then 
darting  below  the  furface,  it  brings  up  the  filh  with  its 

feet. 


* Alcedn,  Lin.  Martin-pccheur,  Buffon. 
t Brit.  Zool.  Vol.  I.  p.  l8?.  t Tome  xxii.  p.  17I. 
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feet.  From  this  habit  of  diving,  it  is  called  piomhino,  or 
little  lead,  by  the  Italians.  While  it  remains  fufpended 
in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  the 
moll  beautiful  variety  of  brilliant  and  dazzling  colours. 
It  makes  its  neft  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  dug  by 
the  water-rat,  and  enlarged  by  its  own  labour  ; and  lays 
from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  of  a beautiful  tranfparent  white  *. 
The  neft  of  this  bird,  far  from  refembling  thofe  of  tlie 
halcyons  of  '^onquin^  which  are  reckoned  a delicate  dlfti  f 
by  the  epicures  of  that  country,  and  which,  in  reality, 
are  the  nefts  of  a fpecies  of  fwallow,  is  not  coveted  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  becaufe  it  is  remarkably  fetid,  on 
account  of  the  remains  of  fifli  brought  to  feed  the 
young. 

The  king-fiflrers  begin  to  refort  to  their  holes,  for  the 
purpofeof  procreation,  about  the  month  of  March  ; and  the 
males,  at  that  feafon,  are  feen  to  court  the  females  with 
ardour  and  afliduity.  The  ancients  accufed  them  of 
being  exceffively  ardent  in  the  bufinefs  of  procreation  ; 
for  they  believed  that  the  male  died  in  the  a6l  of  copula- 
tion. Ariftotle  afl'erts,  that  the  female  is  fit  for  fecunda- 
tion in  four  months. 

This  genus  is  not  very  numerous,  though  divided  by 
Brijfofi  into  twenty-fix  fpecies.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  even  as  far  north  as  Siberia  j but 
it  Is  probable,  that  it  does  not  always  brave  the  rigour 
of  our  winters  with  impunity.  Its  mode  of  diving  too, 
muft  often  prove  fatal  to  individuals.  Short  as  its 
wings  are,  the  king-fiflier  has  a ftrong,  continued,  and 
rapid  flight ; and,  when  it  alights,  is  faid  to  have  the 
power  of  withering  .the  branch  upon  which  it  perches. 

The 


• Brit.  Zool.  Vol.  I.  p,  188.  t Buffon,  Tome  xxli.  p.  175.  Willoughby. 
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jThe  body,  when  dried,  is  fuppofed  to  preferve  cloth 
I from  moth-eating.  Thoufands  of  imaginary  virtues  have 
'been  aferibed  to  it  by  the  fuperllition  of  the  -ancients.  It 
calmed  the  fea,  and  preferred,  where  it  was  kept,  the 
peace  of  families.  It  was  a fure  proteftion  againll  thun- 
der, and  augmented  hidden  treafurcs.  Thefe  fables  liave 
flattered  and  pleafed  the  credulous  ; but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  they  are  only  fables. 

Nor  was  it  the  fanciful  genius  of  the  ancients  alone, 
that  aferibed  wonderful  virtues  to  thefe  favourite  birds. 
Similar  fuperftitious  notions  are  found  among  the  l^artars 
of  Siberia.  There,  the  favages  employ  their  Ikins  in 
all  the  ufes  invented  by  a mofl;  credulous  fuperllition. 
In  fome  places,  they  tear  them  off  the  birds,  and  throw 
them  into  water,  carefully  preferving  fuch  as  fwim,  from 
the  belief,  that  if  with  them  they  touch  a woman,  or 
even  her  clothes,  they  will  immediately  fall  in  love  with 
lier.  The  Oftiaesy  a particular  tribe,  take  off  the  Ikin 
and  claws  of  thefe  birds,  and  keep  them  in  a fort  of 
purfe,  in  the  full  perfualion,  that,  fo  long  as  they  remain 
in  pofleflion  of  thefe  precious  charms,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  misfortune. 

The  perfon  from  whom  Gmelin  learned  this  fcheme  of 
obtaining  felicity,  could  not  reftrain  his  tears  in  the  re- 
cital*; for  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  lofs  of  a Ikin  which 
he  poATelTed,  which  had  been  followed  with  the  lofs  of 
his  wife  and  goods. 

From  Zinnani  we  learn,  that,  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Italy^  the  king-fiflier  breeds  twice  in  the  year,  on  the 
banks  of  ftreams  near  the  fea.  The  imagination,  always 
prone  to  heighten  the  Ample  beauties  of  nature,  with  a 

VoL.  II.  ftrong 


* GmcHn,  Voyage  to  Siberia, Tome  ii.  p.  Ilj, 
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flrong  mixture  of  the  marvellous,  has  made  the  k 
floating  one  *.  One  ftep  farther  it  was  neceffary  to  go’, 
namely,  to  fupply  the  bird  with  charms  to  allay  the  fury 
of  the  fea,  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Thofe  pre- 
cious days  to  feamen  near  the  folflice,  when  the  air  and 
wafers  are  tranquil,  and  when  voyages  are  performed] 
with  fecurity  and  eafe,  were  termed  halcyon  days  f ; a' 
phrafe  now  applied  to  the  time  of  courtflaip  or  marriage, 
the  Ihort  feafons  of  felicity  and  blifs  which  chequer  hu- 
man life.  That  this  bird  might  want  no  accomplifl'/- 
ment,  in  the  power  of  human  imagination  to  beftow,  the 
poets  have  alfo' conferred  on  it  the  gift  of  fongj.  Thus 
qualified,  it  was  fet  adrift  upon  the  open  fea  in  its  little 
floating  bark,  and  foothcd  the  rage  of  that  boifteroiw 
element,  purely  by  the  harmony  of  its  voice. 

• Inciibat  balcyone  pendentibus  aquore  nidis.  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  xl. 

f Dies  halcyonii  appellantur  feptem  ante  brumam  et  feptem  a bruma. 
Arift.  Hill.  Anim.  Lib.  V.  cap.  viii. 

I Cum  fonat  halcyone  cantu,  nidofque  natautes 
Ininiota  geflat  fopitis  fludlibus  unda. 

Silius  Ital.  Lib.  xlv.  175, 
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Genus  XXIII. — Nuthatch  *. 


Buffon  has  fix  varieties  of  this  tribe,  natives  of 
£urope  and  America^  with  two  diftlnfl  fpecies,  exclufive- 
\y  belonging  to  the  latter  country.  Thefe  birds  are  but 
rare  in  Scotland-  Their  Kngli/h  name  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  their  breaking  nuts  with  their  bill.  They 
creep  up  and  down  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  like  the 
woodpecker  tribes,  and  build  in  the  hollow  parts  of  them. 
If  the  entrance  of  the  hole  be  too  large,  they  artfully  fill 
it  up,  till  it  admit  only  their  own  body  ; a circumftance 
from  which  the  Vrench  have  called  them  torche-pots  f. 
When  the  nea  is  confiruaed,  it  is  ufed  for  a magazine 
for  winter  provlfion,  and  a retreat  during  the  night. 

The  edifice  of  the  nuthatch,  when  thus  confiruaed,  has 
hardly  any  appearance  of  being  the  receptacle  of  birds, 
to  thofe  who  view  it  from  without.  There,  however, 
upon  the  dufi  of  the  tree,  overlaid  with  mofs,  the  female 
depofits  fcven  eggs,  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  fmall 
red  fpots.  There  fire  hatches,  with  fo  much  alliduity 
and  attachment,  that,  rather  than  abandon  them,  (he  will 
allow  the  feathers  to  be  torn  from  her  body.  If  a flick 
is  introduced  into  her  apartment,  fije  exprelfes  her  rage, 
by  hiffing  and  blowing,  like  a ferpent,  without  flirring 
from  her  eggs.  So  intent  is  file  in  difcharging  her  ma- 
ternal duties,  that  even  the  calls  of  hunger  do  not  com- 

G g 2 


* Sitta,  Lin.  La  SItcllc  Torchc-pot,  BulFon. 
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pel  her  to  leave  the  neft  : She  waits  till  food  is  brought 
her  bj  the  male,  who  performs  this  office  of  tendernefs 
with  the  greatefl  regularity  *. 

They  feed  not  only  upon  ants,  like  the  w'oodpeckers, 
but  alfo  upon  the  kernels  of  nuts,  and  almoft  every  kind 
of  infect.  It  is  pieaiing  to  fee  them  bring  a nut  from 

t 

their  hoard,  and  place  it  faft  in  a chink,  and  then  Hand- 
ing above  it,  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  ftriking 
it  wuth  all  their  force,  till  they  break  it,  when  they  fcoop 
out  the  kernel  f . 

The  young  of  this  genus  commonly  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  month  of  May.  As  foon  as  their  educa- 
tion is  finiffied,  and  they  are  become  independent  of  pa- 
rental care,  it  is  feldom  that  the  father  and  mother  at- 
tempt rearing  a new  family;  they  feparate  from  each 
other,  and  fpend  the  winter  in  folitude.  Some  naturalifts 
impute  this  feparation  to  the  female,  and  have  afferted, 
that  her  huffiand  challizeshcr  for  her  defertion  whenever 
he  finds  out  the  place  of  her  retreat : Hence  the  proverb, 
that  compares  to  a nuthatch,  the  mailer  of  a family,  wdio 
maintains  his  authority  over  his  wife  by  fimilar  methods. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  jealous  hufiaauds  in 
fuch  circumflances,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  bird  has 
any  intention  of  beating  his  wife  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
would  leern,  that,  after  their  accidental  meeting,  what 
appears  rough  treatment,  is  only  the  carefles  of  the 
male,  and  the  lively  expreffion  of  that  tendernefs  which 
abfcnce  has  increafed 

In  the  pairing  feafon,  when  it  is  actuated  by  love,  this 
bird  fings  during  the  day  ; but,  at  other  times,  it  is  faid 
to  fing  in  the  night  §.  Befides  the  ordinary  noife  made 

by 

* M.  I'^ombcidard,  apud  EufFon,  Tome  xx.  p.  467. 

-}•  Willcu^bty  6 Orjiithology,  p.  99.  | Idcm,ubi  fupra. 

5 l^odlu  CantilJat,  Sj-ft.  Mat.  ed.  xiii.  p.  177,  ■ 
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by  this  bird,  by  beating  the  bark  of  trees,  it  fometitnes 
puts  its  bill  into  the  cleft  of  a branch,  and  emits  a vio- 
lent found,  as  if  it  was  rending  the  tree  afunder : This 
noife  may  be  eafily  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  fcore 
yards  *. 

The  nuthatch  is  thus  defcribed  by  Tennant : The  bill 
is  ftrong  and  ftrait,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  the  lower  white.  The  crown  of 
the  head,  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a fine 
bluifii  grey  ; the  breafl  and  belly  of  a dull  orange- colour : 
The  legs  are  of  a pale  yellow  ; the  back  toe  very  ftrong. 
The  length  of  the  bird  is  nearly  fix  inches,  and  its  weight 
one  ounce. 

5 Jritilh  Zoology,  Gen.  IX.  fpec.  i.  p.  187, 
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Genus  XXIV.— 7^^  'I’ody  *. 


J3r0WNE  and  Sloane  are  the  firft  who  have  defcrlbed 
this  genus  f ; the  latter  under  the  name  of  the  green 
fparrow.  Without  entering  into  their  tedious  details, 
this  family  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  every  other, 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  beak,  which  is  long,  flattened 
above  and  below,  and  blunt  at  the  point. 

The  tody  builds  its  neft  in  little  holes,  which  it  digs 
in  dry  parts  of  the  ground,  and  lines  with  mofs,  cotton, 
and  feathers.  Its  food  is  fmall  infetls,  which  it  catches 
while  flying,  with  great  addrefs.  On  this  [account,  the 
young  are  extremely  difflcult  to  tame  ; if  not  fed  by  the 
parents  till  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  Birds  of  this 
genus  are  all  fmall  in  flze,  not  exceeding  four  inches  in 
length.  They  are  difperfed  over  the  Wejl  India  iflands, 
and  the  tropical  climes  of  America.  Dr.  Browne  only 
mentions  one  fpecies  ; but  the  French  naturalifts,  Briffot^ 
and  Buffony  have  difcovered  one  or  two  more. 


"Tody  of  South  America 


T HIS  bird  is  defcribed  by  Sloane  as  the  green  fp 
or  green  humming-bird.  It  is  no  larger  than  a 


arrow, 

wren, 

being 


• Todus,  Lin.  Le  Todier,  BufFon. 
f Vide  Brown’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jam.  p.  476. 
i Lc  Todier  dc  I’Amerique  Scptentrionale,  Buffon. 
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telng  fcarcely  four  inches  in  length.  It  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  red  bill,  and  the  light  blue  colour  of  its 
back.  The  belly  of  this  fpecies  is  white,  the  throat  and 
lides  a beautiful  rofe-colour.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  green,  in  the  female  j in  the  male,  they  arc 
blue. 

The  claws  of  this  bird  are  long  and  hooked,  for  fcoop- 
ing  out  the  hole  in  the  ground  where  it  takes  up  its 
abode.  This  fubterraneous  dwelling  it  renders  comfort- 
able, by  lining  it  with  draw,  mofs,  cotton  and  feathers. 
The  eggs  are  of  a grey  colour,  with  fpots  of  a deep  yel- 
low j and  the  young,  when  excluded,  are  fed  with  infefts 
and  fmall  worms.  In  St.  Domifigo,  this  fpecies  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ground  paroquet.  There  is  another 
fpecies  common  in  South  America^  called  by  the  natives 
of  Guiana  the  Jictic,  and  by  Mr.  Edwards  f,  the  grey 
etnd  yellow  Jiy-catcher.  Its  fize  is  equally  fmall  with  the 
former,  and  its  habits  are  nearly  limilar.  It  has  been 
reckoned  a diftinft  fpecies,  from  the  different  colour  of  its 
plumage;  which,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  alh-co- 
loured,  with  a mixture  of  deep  blue.  The  lower  parts  are 
decorated  with  yellow,  inftead  of  the  rofe-colour.  A 
third  fpecies  of  tody,  ftlll  fmaller  than  either  of  the 
above,  is  defcribed  by  Brijfon : But,  as  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  manners,  we  will  not  enter  farther  into  its 
hi  dory. 


*3l 


* Vide  GlcauiDjjs,  page  ii», 
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Genus  XXV. — 1'be  Bee-eaier 

This  genus  inhabits  ^Jta,  Africa,  America,  and  the 
fouthem  parts  of  Europe.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
food  on  which  it  fubfifts.  This  confifts  of  bees,  wafps, 
and  other  large  infe£ls  ; which,  like  the  fwallow,  it 
catches  while  they  fly.  In  the  ifland  of  Candia,  the  boys 
take  it  by  baiting  a hook  faftened  to  a firing,  with  an 
infeft  ; which,  as  foon  as  perceived,  it  greedily  fwal- 
lows,  together  with  the  hook,  and  is  thus  fecured  like 
a fifh  in  the  w’ater.  When  infe£ls  fail,  the  bee-eater  can 
fubfift  on  grain  ; for  the  trituration  of  which,  he  fwal- 
lows  fmall  {tones,  like  all  other  granivorous  birds. 
Bee- eaters,  though  extremely  numerous  in  Candia,  are 
not  frequently  feen  in  Greece  or  Italy.  Willoughby 
mentions,  indeed,  that  he  faw  fome  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
markets  of  Rome.  They  are  frequently  obferved  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  wdiere  they  are  feen  alighting  on 
the  fruit-trees,  while  in  bloflbm,  watching  the  bees  and 
wafps  that  come  to  feed  upon  them  f . Though  never 
feen  in  England,  they  go  as  far  north  as  Sweden  |,  and 
are  fpread  in  the  temperate  zone,  from  fudea  to  Bengal^. 

The 

• Merops  Lin.  Le  Gucpier,  BufFon.  t Tome  xxi.  p.  48a, 

^ Lin.  Fauna  Succica.  § Haflelquift  and  Edwards. 
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The  bee-eater,  like  the  bank-fwallow  and  king-filher, 
jieftles  in  the  bottom  of  holes  tUig  with  its  ftrong  claws  ; 
and  fometimes  in  the  fandy  banks  of  large  rivers 
where  it  frequently  digs  to  the  depth  of  live  feet  below 
the  furface. 

Thefe  birds  are  celebrated  by  Ariflotle,  Pliny,  and 
JElian,  for  their  parental  alFeclion.  They  allege,  that 
they  are  no  fooner  able  to  fly,  than  they  confecrate  their 
labours  to  the  fervice  of  their  parents,  fupply  them  with 
food,  and  anticipate  all  their  wants.  This  is  merely  a 
fable,  which  appears  to  have  been  often  copied,  for  the  fake 
of  the  moral.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  common  fpecies  are 
chefnut,  of  which  the  latter  always  grows  brighter  as  it 
approaches  the  back.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  pale 
yellow,  with  reflexions  of  green  and  chefnut,  'more  or 
lefs  vilible,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  view- 
ed. The  lower  parts  are  azure,  brightening  towards  the 
tail.  The  bill  is  quadrangular,  a little  bent,  and  fliarp 
at  the  point.  Of  the  toes,  three  are  forward,  and  one 
backward  ; and  of  the  three  that  are  forward,  the  middle 
one  is  conneXed  to  the  reft  as  far  as  the  third  joint  f. 

There  are  feven  or  eight  different  kinds  of  thefe  birds 
defcribed  by  M.  Buffon,  moftly  inhabitants  of  foreign 
countries.  Their  manners,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are 
not  different  from  thofeof  the  European  fpecies.  In  fome 
refpeXs,  they  refemble  the  fwallow  tribes  ; for,  like  them, 
they  catch  their  food,  while  flying  through  the  air.  In 
their  variegated  colours,  and  in  the  formation  of  their 
toes,  they  refemble  the  king-fllher  j but  their  attitudes 

VoL.  II.  H h and, 

• In  praecipltiis  mollioribus,  Arlflot. 
t Pennant’s  Genera  of  Birds,  page  18. 
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and  manner  of  flying  feem  to  point  out  a fllll  nearer  af- 
finity between  them  and  the  goat-fucker 

AMan,  and  fome  copiers  after  him,  have  affirmed,  that 
the  bee.eater,  when  flying,  makes  its  progrefs  backwards. 
This,  however,  feems  to  be  an  opinion  raflily  adopted, 
from  fome  Angle  inftapce  inaccurately  noticed.  No  na- 
turallft  feems  to  have  yet  examined  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  birds  rear  their  young  below  ground.  It  feems 
probable,  that  a family,  when  it  is  grown  up,  does  not 
feparate;  but,  by  uniting  iifelf  toothers,  forms  thofe  large 
flocks,  that  fkim  along  the  Ikirts  of  the  hills  in  Candia ; 
where  the  bees  and  wafps,  attradked  by  the  thyme,  fup- 
ply  abundance  of  food  for  both  the  old  bee-eaters  and 
theif  young. 

I Montbdllard,  apud  Buffon. 
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Genus  XXVI— Hocpoe  *. 


L HE  hoopoe  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  by  an  enormous  tuft 
of  feathers,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from  the  crowii 
of  its  head,  and  which  it  can  ereft  or  deprefs  at  plea- 
fure.  Of  this  crefl,  the  longeft  feathers  are  in  the 
middle ; fo  that,  when  erected,  it  is  of  a femicircular  form, 
riling  two  inches  above  the  head.  The  crefl  feathers  are 
all  brow'n,  tipt  at  the  end  with  black.  The  back,  fca- 
pulars,  and  wings,  are  crofted  with  broad  bars  of  white 
and  black.  The  neck  is  a pale  reddifh  brown.  The  breafl 
and  belly  are  white. 

The  hoopoes  are  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
continent,  from  Sweden,  where  they  inhabit  the  large 
forefls  ; and  even  from  Lapland  and  the  Orcades  ; to  the 
Canaries  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f . Throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  they  are  birds  of  paffage,  never  remain- 
ing the  whole  year,  even  in  the  mild  climates  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  They  are  feen  among  thofe  vafl  crowds  of 
migratory  birds  that,  twice  every  year,  pafs  the  ifland  of 
L^ialta. 

The  food  of  thefe  birds,  in  a flate  of  nature,  is  com- 
monly infedls,  and  efpecialiy  fuch  as  are  found  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground  j for  they  feldom  perch  upon  trees, 
or  remain  long  upon  the  wung.  In  Egypt,  they  narrow- 
ly watch  the  retreat  6f  the  Nile,  which  leaves  a rich 

H h 2 flime 

• Upupa,  Lin.  La  Huppe,  Promeruae  et  Promerops,  Buffon. 
t Vide  Montbeillard,  the  AfliftantvOl  Buffon,  Tome  xxi.  p.  448. 
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lllnie,  which,  being  wanned  with  the  fun,  foon  begins 
to  teem  with  infers  of  every  denomination.  Their  flefo 
fin  el  Is  fo  flrongly  of  inulk,  that  the  cat,  which  is  fo  fond 
of  birds  in  general,  will  not  tafte  it.  This  bird  builds 
in  lioles  of  rotten  trees,  or  of  old  W'alls,  and  lays 
from  tw'O  to  feven  eggs.  According  to  ancient  fable, 
’Kerens  Was  metamorphofed  into  this  bird  *.  The  an- 
cients believed,  that  it  made  its  neft  of  human  excre- 
ments, to  drive  away  its  -enemies  from  its  young  ; and 
the  people  of  Sweden  deem  its  appearance  portentous  of 
tvar  f . 


‘The  Crejled  Hoopoe  J. 


T HE  generic  name  of  this  tribe  feems  derived  from  the 
moll  dillinguilhing  charafleriftic  of  the  fpecies  ; a large 
globular  creft  or  hoop.  The  natural  Hate  of  this  creft 
is  to  ly  clofc  upon  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
when  the  bird  is  flying,  or  pecking  its  food,  and  free 
from  any  internal  agitation.  When  tamed,  this  bird 
fiicws  great  attachment  to  its  mailer  ; but  is  not  eafily 
reconciled  to  tlie  company  of  fl rangers.  I bis  cxclulivc 
attachment  becomes  even  fo  ilrong,  as  to  efface  the 
deflre  of  liberty.  A tamed  hoopoe  will  not  efcape  from 
Its  keeper,  though  left  at  full  liberty  to  depart.  When 
fully  domellicatcd,  it  will  eat,  indifciiminately,  either 

bread 


• VertiU’.r  in  volucrem  ; cui  flant  in  vertice  crifl*  : 
Prominct  immodicum  pro  longa  cufpide  roftium  ; 
Nomcn  Epops  volucri. 

Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  vi.  1.  67Z. 

•\  Fauna  Succica,  edit.  xi.  1 Upupa  Criftuta,  Linn«U8. 
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bread  or  raw  flefh,  and  may  be  held  a bird  of  prey.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  Rojfetto,  there  are  two  fpecies.  the 
one  migratory,  and  the  other  ftationary : And  of  the  former, 
the  individuals,  at  certain  feafons,  become  fat,  and  are  ex- 
tellent  eating.  Egypt,  thtie.  birds  affemble  in fmall flocks; 

and,  when  one  finds  itfelf  deferted  by  the  reft,  it  recals 
its  loft  companions  by  a little  ftiarp  cry.  In  other  places, 
the  hoopoes  are  fo  folitary  in  their  manners,  that,  even  when 
they  arrive  in  the  fame  diftrift  together,  before  they  take 
their  departure,  they  are  neighbours  who  hold  no  kind 
of  communication  with  each  other. 

The  young  hoopoes  are  not  all  excluded  from  the  fliell 
at  the  fame  time.  Several  days,"^  or  even  w'eeks,  elapfe, 
before  the  laft  appear,  if  we  may  truft  to  their  appear- 
ance in  the  neft  ; fome  being  nearly  fledged,  while  the  reft 
are  almoft  bare.  The  Italian  naturalifts  allege,  that  birds  of 
this  fpecies  produce  feveral  broods  in  the  fame  feafon,  and 
that  the  young  difperfe  as  foon  as  they  become  independent 
of  their  parents.  About  the  end  of  Summer,  thefe  birds 
leave  Europe  ; but,  as  they  are  produced  at  different  fea- 
fons, they  are  not  all  equally  prepared  for  the  journey. 
Many  of  the  young  and  infirm  are  forced  to  remain  be- 
hind, when  they  fliut  themfelves  up  in  the  holes  where 
they  were  reared.  In  a climate  unfuitable  to  their 
conftitution,  thefe  pafs  the  winter,  in  a ftate  approach- 
ing to  torpor,  in,  which  they  take  but  little  food,  and 
often  die.  This  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion,  that  all 
the  birds  of  this  genus  lodge,  during  winter,  in  hollow 
trees,  where  they  remain  naked  and  benumbed,  till  the 
approach  of  Spring*.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
fimilar  accounts  had  been  given  of  the  cuckoo,  from 

probably 
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probably  a like  caufe,  and  founded  on  no  better 
grounds. 

Thefe  birds,  it  is  faid,  are,'  among  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
counted the  emblems  of  filial  affe£lion.  No  fooner  do 
the  father  and  mother  become  frail  from  age,  than 
their  young  attend  them,  to  nurfe  and  comfort  them. 
They  warm  them  under  their  wings  ; aid  them  in  their 
painful  moulting,  by  pulling  away  the  old  feathers  ; ap- 
ply healing  herbs  to  their  eyes  when  tender;  and  render 
them  all  thofe  fervices,  which  they  themfelves  received 
during  their  feeble  age^  Such  fables,  however  agree- 
able they  may  be  to  the  pious  credulity  of  the  Egyptians^ 
are  far  from  being  fo  well  attefted,  as  to  merit  any  credit 
from  the  hiftorian. 

The  hoopoe  is  only  about  the  fize  of  a thrufli,  and 
weighs  from  two  to  four  ounces.  So  large  a creft,  added 
to  a creature  of  fuch  a diminutive  fize,  renders  this  bird  one 
of  the  moft  fantafiical  of  the  feathered  tribes.  The  creft 
confiftsof  two  rows  of  feathers,  equidiftant  from  each  other. 
The  feathers  of  the  longeft  row,  arife  from  the  middle  of  the 
crown ; and  hence,  "when  ereft,  they  form  afemicircle,  about 
two  inches  and  an  half  in  height.  The  whole  of  thefe  fea- 
thers are  red,  and  terminate  with  a black  fpot.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  grey,  with  a tinge  of  brown, 
varied  with  tranfverfe  waves  of  dirty  white  : The  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  undulated  with  bars  of  white.  There 
are  fome  varieties  of  this  bird  in  Europe,  and  a diftinft 
fpecies  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope*.  To  thefe,  M.  Month cillard,  the  continu- 
ator  of  Buffon,  has  added  a fpecies,  which  he  calls 

the 
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the  promerripe  diftlnguiflied  by  a long  tall,  refembling 
that  of  the  bird  of  Paradife.  M.  Brijfon  has  added  four 
different  fpecies  of  birds  to  this  genus,  from  America  and 
the  We^  Indies.  Thefe  do  not,  however,  feem  ftriftly  tq 
belong  to  it,  becaufe  they  all  want  the  large  crefl,  th^ 
moft  Angular  charadteriflic  of  the  European  hoopoe f. 


f Tome  xxi.  p.  465, 


f Tome  ii.  p.  46 
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Genus  XXVII. — The  Creeper  *. 


JL  HIS  genus  is-'  fometlmes  found  va  Britain ^ and  in  molt 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  takes  its  name  from  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  it  fpends  its  life,  creeping  along  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  in  fearch  of  infe£ls,  their  eggs, 
and  larva.  Many  fpecies  of  the  creeper  are  peculiar  to 
America  and  AJia.  Brijfon  enumerates  no  lefs  than 
thirty-three  different  kinds  of  this  fmall  bird  ; and  Lin^ 
nauSf  twenty-five.  The  bill  of  this  genus  is  very  {len- 
der, and  incurvated:  The  tongue  is  not  fo  long  as  the  bill, 
but  hard,  and  fbarp  at  the  point.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  variegated  with  brown,  white,  and  black  : The 
throat  and  under  parts  are  commonly  pure  white.  Upon 
each  wing  is  a large  white tranfverfe  bar. 

The  creeper,  though  almoft  continually  in  motion, 
never  leaves  its  native  country,  but  remains  hopping  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tree,  in  the  heart  of  which  it  has  its 
habitation.  The  female  creeper  lays  early  in  the  Spring  j 
and  her  brood  confifls  of  four  or  five  young. 

The  fecundity  of  thefe  birds  has  been  greatly  magni- 
fied by  naturalifts.  Some  have  given  them  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  eggs  ; whereas  the  female  creeper  lays  only 
from  five  to  feven.  The  young  birds  of  this  family 
do  not  obtain  thofe  bright  and  vivid  colours,  that  diftin- 
guifh  their  plumage  in  advanced  years.  The  luflre  of  the 

plumage 
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plumage  of  almoft  every  bird  is  more  faint  at  firft,  than 
afterwards.  This,  however,  is  luore  particularly  dil'cern- 
ible  among  this  brilliant  tribe,  who  are  not  inverted 
with  the  full  honours  of  their  race,  till  they  have  moulted 
feveral  times. 

As  the  creepers  live  upon  the  fame  infe£ls  with  the 
woodpecker  tribes,  and,  as  they  are  incapable  of  driving 
them  from  their  retreats,  by  beating  the  bark  with  their 
bills,  they  turn  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  latter  to 
their  own  account.  They  follow  clofely  in  their  train,  and 
nimbly  feize  the  prey  which  thefe  induftrious  animals 
had  ftarted  for  themfelves.  The  creepers,  like  all  birds 
that  live  upon  infedls,  are  found  in  far  greateft  numbers 
in  warm  climates,  where  this  fpecies  of  food  abounds. 
When  they  attain  their  greateft  bulk,  the  common 
creepers  are  fcarcely  larger  than  the  wren  ; and,  like  it, 
they  are  continually  in  motion,  though  they  never  make 
a continued  flight,  nor  remove  to  any  great  diftance  from 
their  native  tree.  Their  apparent  bulk,  liowever,  is 
increafed  by  a kind  of  rough  plumage,  confifting  of 
pretty  long  feathers,  {landing  almoft  upon  their  ends. 

All  that  the  common  creeper  docs  upon  the  tree,  the 
w’all-creeper  performs  upon  the  fides  of  old  buildings. 
There  {he  lodges,  creeps,  chaces,  and  neftles.  This  fpecies 
is  common  over  Europe^  but  is  more  numerous  in  Italy ^ 
than  in  any  other  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  *.  It 
is  alh-coloured  both  above  and  below.  The  wings  are  of 
a rofe-colour,  the  large  feathers  terminating  in  white. 
The  fuimangas,  or  creepers  of  Madagnfcar,  are  the  moil 
beautiful  birds  in  the  world.  One  cannot  help  admiring 
the  fparkling  luftre,  and  inexhauftible  variety  of  their  fea- 

VoL.  II.  I i thersj 
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thers,  even  upon  their  dried  Ikins,  which  adorn  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curious.  What  a pleafure  would  they  afford, 
were  they  beheld  alive,  and  in  all  their  native  beauty, 
when  their  Ikins  and  dried  Ikelefons  are  fo  daz,zling  *. 

Wall-creepers  are  not  fo  numerous  as  the  common 
creepers.  Although  feen  in  feveral  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  England  they  are  fo  exceedingly  rar^i, 
that  both  Ray  and  Willoughby  deny  them  to  be  natives  o£ 
that  country. 


• M.  Montbeillard,  Tome  xi.  p.  49a, 
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Section  XIV. 


Genus  XXVIIL— Honey-fucker  *. 


IS^ATURE,  in  forming  this  little  animal,  appears  to  have 
been  hefitating  in  the  operation,  whether  Ihe  would  fa- 
bricate an  infect  or  a bird.  It  is  the  finallell  of  all  her 
feathered  productions  ; and  of  all  animated  beings,  it  is 
perhaps  the  molt  elegant  in  form,  and  brilliant  in  co- 
lour. This  little  favourite  may  be  regarded  as  her 
mailer- piece.  Nimblenefs,  rapidity,  elegance,  and  rich- 
nefs  of  drefs,  endowments  which  Ibe  has  beltowed,  fome- 
times  with  a fparing  hand,  on  the  other  tenants  of  the 
air,  flie  has  heaped  on  the  hcney-fucker  without  meafure. 
The  emerald,  the  ruby,  and  the  topaz,  fparkle  on  its 
apparel,  which  is  never  foiled  by  the  dull ; for,  in  its 
aerial  life,  it  Is  feldom  feen  touching  the  grafs.  It  flies 
from  flower  to  flower,  retaining  all  their  frefhnefs  and 
lullre.  It  lives  upon  the  neCtar  exfuding  from  their 
leaves  ; and  always  relides  in  a climate  where  they  are 
continually  renewed  by  an  everlalling  fpring  f. 

The  honey-fucker  relides  in  the  intratropical  regions 
of  America  ; feldom  venturing  into  either  temperate 
zone.  It  feems  to  advance  and  retire  with  the  fun,  on 
either  fide  of  the  line,  in  purfuit  of  a continual  Spring  f. 

1 i 2 The 

• Trochilus,  Lin.  L’Oifeau  Mouche,  BufFon. 
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The  Indians^  ftruck  with  the  luftre  and  fire  of  its  bril- 
liant plumage,  have  called  it  the  fun-heam  * ; and  the 
Spaniards  have  named  them  to??ii?ioes^  from  their  fmall 
weight  f . Their  tongue  refembles  a fecllon  of  a filkeu 
thread,  and  their  bill  has  the  appearance  of  a fine  needle. 
Their  little  eyes  appear  like  fparks  of  a diamond,  and 
the  feathers  of  their  wings  are  fo  delicate,  that  they  ap- 
pear tranfparent. 

The  feet  of  this  creature  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  are 
fcarcely  perceptible.  He  ufes  them,  indeed,  but  little; 
for  he  is  continually  employed  in  a humming  and  rapid 
llutter,  in  which  the  agitations  of  his  wings  are  fo  quick, 
that  they  are  altogether  invifible.  Like  an  inconftant 
lover,  he  haftens  from  flower  to  flower,  to  gratify  his 
defires,  and  multiply  his  enjoyments. 

The  courage  and  vivacity  of  thefc  birds  are  furprifing. 
They  purfue,  w'ith  a furious  audacity,  birds  twenty  times 
their  fi^e  ; fallen  themfelves  upon  their  body,  and  allow 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  flight;  while  they 
are,  in  the  mean  w’hile,  pecking  them  with  redoubled 
llrokes  of  their  bill,  tilTtheir  little  w'rath  is  appeafed. 

The  honey-fuckers  are  folltary  till  the  pairing  feafon, 
when  they  engage  bufily,  two  and  two,  in  court ru£ting  • 
with  cotton,  and  a filky  fubftance  colleflcd  among  flow'- 
ers,  a fmall  nert,  correfpording  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
body  X'  It  is  the  female  that  comprtetes  this  little  cradle 
for  her  progeny,  while  the  male  charges  liimfelf  with  the 
talk  of  bringing  the  materials,  which  are  ingenioufly 
knit  into  the  confirtency  of  a tliick  and  foft  piece  of 
cloth  §.  The  whole  fabric  is  attached  to  two  leaves,  or 


* RTaregrave,  p.  196. 

^ BufibiijTcmc  xxi.  p.  7. 


•}■  Acofta,  Lib.  Iv.  cap.  37. 
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a Gngle  twig,  of  the  citron  or  orange  tree.  It  is  ple- 
niflied  foon  with  two  fmall  white  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  which  the  male  and  female  hatch  by  turns,  for 
twelve  days.  After  this  period,  the  young  make  their 
appearance  ; but  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  with  what  nou- 
rifhment  their  mother  fupplies  them,  unlefs  it  be  with  the 
raoiilure  which  they  fuck  from  her  tongue,  while  yet 
humid  with  the  juice  of  flowers 

There  is  no  poflTibility  of  taming  birds  fo  tender  as 
the  honey-fucker.  No  food  could  be  had  by  human  in- 
duftry,  fufliciently  delicate  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
nectar  which  they  gather  in  their  wild  ftate.  Some 
have  been  kept  alive  for  a few  weeks,  by  fyrups  ; but 
this  nourifliment,  fine  as  it  may  feem,  mufl;  be  grofs, 
when  compared  with  what  is  commonly  gathered  by 
thefe  little  flutterers  among  the  flowers.  Bnffon  thinks 
that  honey  would  have  proved  a better  fubftitute  for 
their  ordinary  food. 

Together  with  the  luftre  and  delicacy  of  flowers,  pof- 
fefled  by  thefe  beautiful  animals,  naturalifls  have  fliewn 
a defire  alfo  to  give  them  their  fragrance.  Several  writers 
have  pretended  that  they  fmelt  of  mulk.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  wonder  that  human  imagination  has  endeavoured 
to  add  to  their  hiftory.  They  have  been  dcfcribed  as  half 
flies,  half  birds  5 but  it,  is  thought  that  they  have  de- 
rived their  original  from  the  former  clafs  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  A yefuit  gravely  aflerll,  that  he  had  been 
W'itnefs  to  this  inetamorphofis  of  the  fly  into  the  bird. 
They  have  been  alfo  faid  to  die  w'ith  the  flowers,  and  to 
fpring  with  them  again  ; and  to  pafs  the  ftormy  feafon, 
hanging  by  the  bill  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  in  a 
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ftate  of  torpor  and  inaftion.  Thefe  fidfions,  howevery 
but  little  fuit  the  gravity  of  fclence,  and  have  therefore 
been  exploded  by  the  moft  intelligent  naturalifts. 

Thefe  fmall  birds  are  neither  Ihy  nor  fufpicious  : They 
allow  themfelves  to  be  approached  within  five  or  fix 
Heps,  and  thus  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  artifice  of  the 
Indians^  who  catch  them  by  a twig  covered  with  a glu- 
tinous fubftance,  applied  while  they  are  fluttering  before 
a flower.  When  taken,  they  immediately  expire  * ; and 
after  their  death,  they  are  worn  as  ear-rings  by  the: 
young  Indian  ladies.  The  Peruvians  had  the  art  of  com- 
poflng  paintings  of  their  feathers,  which  were  greatly 
admired  f.  There  are  tw-enty-four  diftindl  fpecies  of  the 
honey-fucker  defcribed  by  M.  de  Buffon  ; the  fmallefty 
abftra£ling  the  bill  and  the  tail,  is  not  above  an  inch  in 
length. 


Smallejl  Humming-hird 

This  fpecies  is  lefs  than  fome  of  our  larger  flies.  The 
head,  and  w’hole  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  gilded 
green,  with  rcllc^lions  of  red,  according  to  the  different 
lights  in  which  they  are  beheld.  All  the  lower  parts  are  of 
a whitifli  grey.  The  leathers  of  the  w’ing  are  of  a grey, 
bordering  upon  white.  The  bill  and  claws  are  of  a 
black  colour,  but  covered  a confiderable  way  down  with 
fmall  detaclred  hairs,  or  dow'ii.  The  male  is  larger  than 
his  female,  and  generally  his  plumage  is  of  a brighter 
hue.  This  fmall  fpecies  is  found  in  Brafil,  and  in  fome 
of  the  Wcjl  India  iflands. 

* Vidlitat  floribus  foliim ; idco  capta,  viva  detcneri  non  poteft,  fed  mo- 
ritur.  Marcgravc. 

f Vide  Genidli  Canreri.  f Le  Plus  Petit  Oifeau  Mouchc,  Buffon. 
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Order  III. — Gallinaceous  Birds, 


T HE  great  divifions  of  the  feathered  race,  as  laid  down 
by  ornithologies,  are  fufficiently  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
No  characters  can  be  felecled  fo  general  as  will  apply  to 
the  w’hole  of  thofe  birds,  w'hich  we  find  clalTed  by  them 
in  one  order.  What  fimilarity,  for  example,  is  there  be- 
tween the  fize  and  figure  of  the  raven,  and  thofe  of  the 
humming-bird ; which,  as  we  have  feen,  are  both  com- 
prehended in  the  order  of  pies  ? What  analogy  can  be 
difcovered  between  the  voracious  habits  of  the  one,  and 
the  delicate  appetite  of  the  latter  ? None  furely  ; yet  it 
has  feemed  good  to  the  fyftem  makers,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  to  clafs  them  together.  We  fliall  now 
pafs  from  this  ill-aflbrted  group,  to  another  order,  that 
is  more  fubfervient  to  the  wants  of  man. 

The  rapacious  birds  are  naturally  warlike  and  de- 
ftruCIive.  When  tamed,  a fqw  of  them  claim  import- 
ance, from  their  fubferviency  to  our  pleafures  in  the 
field ; but  they  are  otherwife  of  no  immediate  utility  to 
man.  The  fmaller  birds  ferve  to  enliven  his  folitary  re- 
treats, by  the  harmony  of  their  fong  ; and,  when  reduced 
to  a llate  of  captivity,  fupply  amnfement  to  the  idle.  It 
is  from  the  poultry  tribes  alone  that  he  derives  any  folid 
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advantages,  or  confiderable  accelTion  to  the  neceffarles  of 
life. 

Birds  of  this  clafs  are  diftinguilhed  by  tlie  compara- 
tive fmallnefs  of  the  head  ; by  their  heavy  and  mufcular 
bodies  ; and  the  whitenefs  and  falubrity  of  their  fleih. 
Their  bills  are  fhort,  ftrong,  and  arched ; the  upper 
mandible  ihutting  over  the  edges  of  the  lower,  and  thus 
fitted  for  picking  up  grain,  which  is  their  principal  nou- 
riflinient.  Their  legs  are  ftrong  and  Ihort  ; their  toes 
furnilhed  with  broad  claws,  for  fcratching  the  ground. 
There  are  few  of  them  qualified  for  long  flights,  or  mi- 
grating from  on$  country  to  another,  on  account  of  the 
fliortnefs  of  theif  wings. 

The  variety  of  food  upon  which  they  are  capable  of 
fubfifling  renders  them,  in  general,  proper  for  domefti- 
cation  ; and  their  great  fertility,  for  which  they  are  re- 
markable, when  abundantly  fupplied  with  food,  enables 
man.  to  convert  them  into  a kind  of  machines,  by  w'hich 
he  adds  confiderably  to  the  flock  of  his  jirovifiofis. 
They  coiTefpond,  among  the  feathered  race,  to  th«  gra- 
minivorous cattle  among  quadrupeds.  Like  them,  they 
are  indolent,  gregarious,  and  voluptuous  : When  made 
prifoners,  they  forget  equally  their  former  companions, 
and  the  pleafures  of  freedom.  Satisfied  with  the  Angle 
cnjoj’-ment  of  eating,  they  gi'ow  tame,  contented,  and  fat 
in  their  confinement  ; and  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  deflined  by  their  owners  *. 

The  gallinaceous  birds,  though  not  reflricled  to  any 
one  fpecies  of  food,  are  in  general  granivorous  ; and,  for 
the  trituration  and  digeftion  of  this  fpecies  of  food,  na- 
ture has  made  a very  ingenious  provifion,  by  the  parti- 
cular 


* Goldfmith’s  Nat.  Hill. 
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fCuiar  ftrufture  of  their  inteftines.  They  have  three 
ftomachs  ; firft,  the  crop,  or  pouch,  where  the  grain  is 
Tnoiftened  or  foftcned,  as  a preparation  for  the  procefs 
that  is  to  follow.  From  this  crop,  the  grain  paffes  to  an 
intermediate  velTel,  furnilhed  with  a number  of  glands, 
for  the  fecretion  of  a kind  of  juice,  that  flill  farther 
mollifies  the  contents,  before  they  pafs  into  the  third 
flomach,  or  gizzard.  Here  the  grand  operation  of  di- 
geftion  is  completely  finiflied-  This  organ  is  compofed  of 
a hard  horny  fubftance,  and  its  fides  are  capable  of  contract- 
ing themfelves,  and  o^''  rubbing  the  contained  food  with 
great  force,  by  means  of  ftrong  mufcles  with  which  it  is 
fupplied.  No  fort  of  grain,  nor  even  the  hardelt  fubftances, 
can  rcfifl  the  a<9;ion  of  the  gizzard  of  a fowl.  Glafs  and  iron 
are  gradually  worn  down  by  it,  and  digefted,  as  has  been 
fully  afcertained  by  many  experiments.  That  this  effeCl 
is  the  refult  of  mufcular  aClion,  and  not  of  any  fluid  a£l- 
ing  as  a foivent,  has  alfo  been  fully  eltabliflied.  Small 
tubes  of  iron,  open  at  each  end,  previoufly  filled  with 
a few  grains  of  barley,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
gizzard  of  fowls  : And,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  when  thefe 
lubes  were  taken  out,  they  were  confiderably  diminiflied 
in  their  weight,  by  the  violent  trituration  of  the  fto- 
mach  ; while  the  grains  of  barley,  which  they  contained, 
remained  entire,  and  were  only  fwolen  with  the  moifture, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  they  would  have  been,  had  they 
been  expofed  to  the  fame  humidity  in  any  other  place. 
Had  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  therefore,  in  the  ftomach 
of  the  fowl,  been  carried  on  by  a foivent,  the  grain  muft 
have  been  completely  digefted  in  that  time.  It  appears, 
then,  that,  in  the  whole  order  of  gallinaceous  birds,  di- 
geftion  is  performed  by  mufcular  aCtion,  and  not  by 
means  of  any  acrid  gaftric  liquor,  as  we  know  is  the  cafe 
among  all  rapacious  animals,  that  devour  flefh. 
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Genus  XXIX — I’he  Cock 

I * 

This  genus  is  fo  well  known,  that  all  defcription  of  il; 
would  be  fuperfluous.  It  is  found,  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
in  alinoft  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  com- 
mon poultry  being  the  oldeft  companions  of  man,  and 
longeft  in  a ftate  of  captivity,  their  manners,  and  even 
their  external  appearance,  are  more  changed,  than  thnfe 
of  any  other  birds.  BriJJon  enumerates  ftx  fpecies,  and 
i’everal  varieties  of  the  cock  and  hen  ; Buffon,,  not  fewer 
than  nineteen.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  two  individuals 
of  this  clafs,  that  exa£Uy  refemble  each  other  ; fo  power- 
fully do  climate,  food,  and  domeftication,  operate  upon 
all  animals.  The  tall,  which,  in  our  common  cock,  forms 
the  moft  diftinguilhing  ornament,  is  in  fome  fpecies,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Virginia,  altogether  wanting.  Inftead 
of  the  long,  fmooth,  and  gilded  feathers,  which  adorn 
the  neck  and  back  of  one  fpecies,  there  are  fome  which 
arc  covered  with  a rough  and  briftly  coat,  of  which  all 
tlie  feathers  point  forward.  Some  have  five  toes  ; others, 
like  the  Bantam  cock,  have  fhort  legs,  covered  with  fea- 
thers to  the  feetf  j while  fome  are  clothed  witli  hair. 

Thefe  circumftances  feem  to  render  the  claftification  of 
the  cock  a difficult  talk.  His  hooked  bill,  and  his  ca- 
pacity of  ‘devouring  fiefti  and  worms,  would  entitle  him 

to 
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to  a place  among  the  rapacious  birds  ; while  the  flrudlure 
of  his  inteftines,  eafily  points  out  his  affinity  to  the  gra- 
nivorous  tribes.  The  cock  affords  a frefli  inftance  of 
the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  inexhauflible 
variety  of  nature,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a fyltem  ; 
or  to  enclofe  the  whole  of  her  numerous  family  of  birds 
in  a fort  of  feientific  net,  from  which,  in  fpite  of  all 
endeavours,  there  will  always  be  many  that  will  efcape. 
The  lively  and  manly  genius  of  Buffon  w’as,  by  thefe 
circumftances,  prompted  to  trample  upon  fyftems,  which 
he  confidered  as  fpeculatlons  fit  only  for  weak  and  nar- 
row minds,  that  were  incapable  of  treading  in  the  grand 
paths  of  nature,  or  of  forming  any  intimate  acejuaintance 
with  her  operations  *. 

A good  cock  is  charadferized  by  the  fire  and  vivacity 
of  his  eyes  ; by  a flately  and  majeftic  walk  ; by  the  free- 
dom of  his  movements  ; and  by  all  thole  proportions 
wffiich  imply  flrength  and  activity.  There  is  none  of 
the  feathered  race,  and  perhaps  no  animal  of  the  fame 
fize,  that  dares  encounter  him.  His  dignified  courage  is 
well  deferibed  by  our  Britijh  poets. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  the 
voice  of  birds  feems  intimately  conntdled  with  their  or- 
g-ans  of  generation.  Courage,  in  the  fame  manner,  feems 
to  depend  on  the  llrength  of  the  lexual  paffion  j at  ieafl, 
that  quality  is  feldom  deficient  in  animaJs,  that  are  diitin- 
guifhed  either  by  the  power  or  defire  of  copulation.  In 
the  cock,  the  impetuofity  of  the  paffion  is  as-  violent,  as 
the  returns  of  his  wants  are  frequent.  The  ferength  of 
his  amorous  inllindl  feems  even  to  control  the  call  of 
hunger.  When  he  failles  forth  from  the  poultry-yard 
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in  the  morning,  the  firft  ufe  that  he  makes  of  his  Ubetty 
is  to  pay  his  addrefles  to  the  hens.  The  firft  that  he 
meets,  even  though  of  a different  fpecies,  is  made  fub- 
fervient  to  his  uncontrolable  appetite  *.  When  con- 
fined, even  with  the  males  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  lays 
afide  his  ferocity,  and  devifes  means  of  indulging  a paf- 
fion  that  feems  “ to  overftep  the  modefty  of  nature.” 

When  left  at  full  liberty  with  his  concubines,  he  can- 
not endure  the  appearance,  much  lefs  the  rivalftiip  of 
any  of  his  own  fex.  No  fooner  does  another  cock  make 
his  appearance  in  the  yard,  than,  a bloody  engagement 
enfues,  that  nothing,  but  the  death  or  defeat  of  one  of 
the  combatants,  can  terminate.  Ever  after,  the  vanquifli- 
ed  party,  without  ever  again  attempting  to  retrieve  his 
difgrace,  relinquiflies  the  field,  or  Ikulks  about  in  fome 
concealed  corner,  with  a fmall  detachment  of  females 
that  ft  ill  adhere  to  him.  Thus-,  the  government  eftablilh- 
ed  over  his  kind  by  the  cock,  is  tyrannical  and  defpotic 
beyond  all  example.  The  fituation  of  a Vizir ^ of  a Pacha^ 
or  of  a Dey^  under  the  Grand  Signior,  may  be  termed 
liberty,  when  compared  to  the  abjedi  fubmiffion  to  which 
this  jealous  and  ferocious  animal  reduces  his  fellow  crea- 
tures over  whom  he  has  acquired  power. 

The  ancients  had  a method  of-  improving  their  poul*. 
try,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  crofTing  the  breed.  Columeira 
afl’erts,  that  the  beft  fowls  were  obtained  by  an  union  of 
the  common  hen,  with  a cock  of  a foreign  racef.  The 
pheafant  and  common  poultry  were  alfo  fometimes  unit- 
ed ; but  thefe  expedients  feem  rather  contrived  to  per- 
vert, than  to  improve  nature.  Our  farmers,  who  beft 
underftand  the  management  of  poultry,  make  no  fuch 
attempts.  They  are  faid,  however,  in  fome  places,  to 

give 
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■ give  a preference  to  black  hens,  on  account  of  their  fu« 
perior  fecundity,  as  well  as  their  nnore  frequently  efcap- 
ing  the  obfervation  of  the  rapacious  birds,  that  plunder 
the  poultry-yard. 

Our  common  poultry  came  originally  from  Perjia, 
Arlflophanes  calls  the  cock  the  Perftan  bird  *.  The  pe- 
riod, in  which'  they  were  tranfported  from  that  kingdom 
to  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  is  fo  remote,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  authentic  hiftory.<  We  know, 
from  the  facred  records,  that  they  were  common,  in  a do*' 
meftic  ftate,  in  ytidaea.  Caefar  f mentions  them  in  Bri- 
tain, at  a dill  earlier  period,  among  the  articles  of  food/ 
which  the  rude  natives  were  prohibited  from  eating. 
By  the  favage  inditutions  of  the  Druids.  But,  though 
poultry  w'ere  early  fpread,  from  China,  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  continent,  as  far  as  the  Cape  Verd 
iflands,  and  even  Iceland,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  were  unknown  in  America,  till  its  conqued  by 
the  Europeatis.  They  were,  thirty  years,  introduced 
into  Peru,  before  they  became  accudomed  to  breed  there  | ; 
and  it  is  aderted,  that,  for  fome  time  after  they  were  in- 
troduced into  Brajil  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Indiasis  were 
fo  little  acquainted  with  them,  that  they  deemed  their 
eggs  impure  and  poifonous 

The  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  their  outward  appearance.  The  comb,  wattles, 
neck,  tail,  and  fpurs,  all  fudiciently  charafterize  the 
cock.  The  hen  has  lefs  brilliancy  of  colour,  and,  in  her 
manners,  lefs  gravity,  fiercenefs,  and  pride.  There  are 
fome  hens,  indeed,  whofe  fex  feems  ambiguous  ; who  have 
fpura  upon  their  legs,  and  a comb  upon  their  head,  refem- 
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bling  thofe  of  the  cock ; and  who  endeavour,  accordin'^ 
to  Arijlotle  *,  to  imitate  him  in  things  ftill  more  ellen- 
tial.  Thefe  may  be  regarded  as  hermaphrodites,  with- 
out fex,  and  depraved  even  in  the  common  and  eifential 
organs  of  the  fpecies,  fince  they  are  incapable  of  per- 
petuating it.  The  hen  is,  in  general,  more  flender  in  all 
her  proportions,  than  the  cock ; her  legs  are  fhortcr  ; but 
her  apparent  bulk  is  increafed  by  a larger  quantity  of 
feathers. 

The  cock  and  hen,’  that  are  fo  perfedlly  familiar  to  us 
in  their  domeftic  ftate,  are  fo  feldom  foilnd  in  their  na- 
tural freedom,  that  mankind  feemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  manners  and  form  in  that  condition.  In  Perjia^ 
their  native  country,  they  are  not  found  wild  ; and,  had 
they  not  been  feen  by  fome  travellers  fince  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  and  navigation,  their  primitive  ap- 
pearance, like  that  of  the  flieep,  would  have  been  un- 
known. In  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  the  illand  of  'TzVna;/, 
ajtd  the  Philippines,  the  poultry  are  ftill  found  in  their 
ancient  ftate  of  independence.  There,  the  plumage  of 
the  cock  is  black  and  yellow  ; his  comb  and  wattles  are 
yellow  and  purple.  There  are  fome  found  in  the  Indian 
woods,  that  have  this  farther  peculiarity,  that  their 
bones,  when  boiled,  are  as  black  as  ebony  f ; a circum- 
ftance  which  arifes,  probably,  from  fome  particular  food 
which  may  communicate  that  tincture,  as  madder,  with 
us,  is  known  to  die  them  red. 

Ihe  common  hen  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fertile  of  all  birds. 
Excepting  the  fpaceof  about  two  months  in  the  moulting 
feafon,  fhe  frequently  lays  an  egg  every  day,  efpecially 
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■ if  kept  fufficiently  warm,  and  well  fed.  When  in  her 
wild  date,  llie  generally  begins  to  hatch  after  laying  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  ; and  it  is  only  from  the  circumflance  of 
abfirafting  her  eggs,  that  flie  produces  a greater  number 
when  tame.  Many  other  birds  are  capable  of  making  a 
fimilar  effort,  to  regain  the  ufual  number  of  their  eggs, 
when  by  any  accident  thefe  have  been  deftroyed.  Al- 
though of  all  mothers  the  moft  careful  of  her  offspring, 
the  hen  is  not  capable  of  rearing  much  above  a dozen  of 
chicks.  The  lize,  of  her  body  will  not  communicate  heat 
to  a greater  number  of  eggs,  nor  afford  fufficient  fhelter 
ana  warmth  to  a more  numerous  brood,  when  hatched. 
T o remedy  this  defect,  and  avail  themfelves  more  com- 
pletely of  her  fertility,  many  contrivances  have  been 
luggefted  by  the  ingenious.  It  has  been  found,  that  any 
kind  of  heat  may  be  fubftituted  for  that  created  by  the 
body  of  the  hen : Hence  the  invention  of  floves,  by 
which,  not  only  the  whole  produce  of  the  hen,  but  feve- 
ral  thoul’ands  of  eggs,  may  be  hatched  at  once.  In  the 
warm  climate  of  Kgypt.,  w'here  the  young  need  no  flielter 
or  clucking  after  thfey  are  excluded  from  the  fhell,  im- 
menfe  numbers  can  be  reared  in  this  manner  ; and  the 
fcheme,  we  are  told,  is  there  put  in  pra£lice.  In  our 
colder,  and  more  variable  climate,  the  young  may  in- 
deed, without  much  difficulty,  be  hatched  ; but,  without 
the  warmth  and  fhelter  of  the  mother,  they  mufl  imme- 
diately periffi,  when  excluded.  To  remedy  this,  an  in- 
genious French  naturalift  has  fuggelted  the  ufe  of  a 
woollen  hen,  or  falfe  mother  * ; which  is  nothing  more 
than  applying  over  them  a rvarm  canopy  of  thick 
woollen  cloth. 

But 
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But  a much  more  natural  and  advantageous  fubfUtute 
for  the  care  of  the  mother,  has  been  found,  in  training 
the  capon  to  cluck  young  ; an  office,  which  he  foon 
learns  to  perform  with  affe£lion  and  affiduity;  and,  from 
the  greater  fize  of  his  body,  with  more  fuccefs  than  the 
hen  herfelf.  All  that  is  necelTary  for  this  purpofe,  is, 
to  confine  him  for  fome  time  in  a dark  coop,  bringing 
him  out  to  feed,  at  ftated  times,  with  a number  of 
chickens  already  confiderably  advanced.  By  degrees,  he 
will  thus  become  fond  of  their  fociety,  and  will  allow 
them  regularly  to  enjoy  the  ffielter  and  wai'mth  of  his 
body.  The  hen,  thus  relieved  of  her  charge,  will  again 
foon  refume  the  bufinefs  of  laying,  and  preparing  a fe- 
cond  family  ; and  the  capon,  condemned  to  llerility,  will 
Bill  contribute,  although  indireftly,  to  the  multiplication 
of  his  fpecies. 

The  extraordinary  courage  of  the  cock  is  univerfally 
known  in  almoft  every  country,  w'hich  has  been  already 
noticed.  The  cuftom  of  making  them  fight,  and  of  turn- 
ing into  an  amufement  the  invincible  hatred,  which  nature 
has  planted  in  the  individuals  of  this  fpecies  againft  each 
other,  is  a pradlice  very  ancient.  The  innate  ferocity  of 
thefe  animals  has  been  cultivated  and  increafed  with  fo 
much  art,  that  the  combats  of  the  poultry  yard  have 
been  deemed  an  interefting  fpe<3;acle,  even  among  pollfh- 
ed  nations.  The  Athenians  and  Rhodians  \ were  ancient- 
ly much  addifted  to  this  irrational  and  barbarous  amufe- 
inent.  Among  the  former,  a particular  day  was  annual- 
ly confecrated  to  the  amufement  of  cock-fighting.  IRlian 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  that  cu- 
ftom. When  T^hemijocles  took  the  field  to  engage  the 

Perfians^ 
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I*er/tansy  he  obfcrved  a timidity  among  his  foldiers  ; and, 
among  the  various  topics,  to  which  he  had  recourfe  to 
animate  them,  he  mentioned  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  cock  *.  Obferve,  faid  he,  with  what  intrepid  valour 
he  fights,  while  he  has  no  other  motive  but  violory: 
W'.iercas  you  are  to  contend  for  your  religion  and  your 
liberty,  for  j’our  wives  and  children,  and  for  the  tombs 
of  your  ancellors.  This  harrangue,  which,  to  a modern 
army,  would,  I am  afraid,  appear  ludicrous,  infpired  fuch 
courage  into  the  Athenian  foldiers,  that  they  obtained  a 
viftory,  the  moft  memorable  which  hiilory  records.  It 
was  in  commemoration  of  this  celebrated  event,  that  the 
Athefiians  inftituted  the  annual  games  of  cock-fighting. 

The  Rhodians  were  ftill  more  addi£l:ed  to  this  pradtice. 
Their  cocks  were  larger,  ftronger,  and  much  more  fero- 
cious in  battle,  than  the  common  kind  ; while  the  fex- 
ual  palTion  was  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  ardent ; and  their 
hens,  it  is  faid,  were  alfo  much  lefs  prolific.  This  feem- 
ing  contrariety  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  probably 
arofe  from  their  education.  Being  continually  accuftom- 
ed  to  ferocity  and  rage,  the  fofter  paffion  was  choked  or 
weakened,  although  it  was  the  original  fource  of  their 
courage,  and  the  foundation  of  their  warlike  habits. 

At  prefent,  cock-fighting  is  keenly  purfued  in  China\, 
in  the  Philippine  ifles,  in  Java^sind  in  the  ifthmusofZl^nVw. 
In  Europe,  the  paflion  for  tliis  amufement  has  long  been  on 
the  decline  : Still,  however,  there  are  even  there  many 
countries  in  which  it  is  run  after  with  avidity;  where  the 
fpedlators  interefl  themfelves  fo  deeply  in  the  iflue  of  the 
battle,  that,  in  the  language  of  Buffoti,  the  fate  of  families  is 
' VoL.  II.  LI  often 
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often  determined  by  the  laft  ftroke  of  the  viclorlous  bird . 
If  the  ancient  Romans  were  trained  to  ferocity,  by  the 
bloody  fpeftacles,  exhibited  in  the  Campus  Martins^  by 
the  gladiators^  we  fliould  Imagine  that  the  prafllce  of 
cock-fighting  would  be  ftill  more  pernicious  to  the  morals 
of  nations,  by  adding  habits  of  gambling  to  thofe  of 
cruelty. 

The  cock  is  the  moft  falacious  of  all  birds.  His  jea- 
loufy  and  courage  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  his  falacity. 
One  cock  fuffices  for  a dozen  or  fifteen  hens  : But,  al- 
though furrounded  by  a numerous  train  of  females,  his 
jealoufy  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  his  fex- 
iial  appetite.  In  the  midft  of  his  feraglio,  and  placed 
bejond  all  apprehenfion  of  want,  his  dread  of  iharing  his 
enjoyments,  ftill  remains  unimpaired  ; But  his  jealoufy  is 
more  excufable,  and  better  founded,  than  that  of  other 
Sultans,  in  proportion  as  his  powers  are  fuperlor  *.  The 
common  poultry,  which  we  continually  employ  in  pro- 
pagating their  kind,  probably  foon  exhauft  the  principles 
of  life;  and,  thei'efore,  in  their  domeftic  ftate,  are  not 
long-lived.  As  it  is  by  mere  accident,  however,  that  any 
of  them  are  allowed  to  reach  the  period  affigned  them 
by  nature,  and  to  die  of  old  age,  we  are  not,  therefore, 
able  to  afeertain  exaftly  their  longevity.  Buffon  fup- 
pofes,  that,  in  their  domeftic  ftate,  they  might  live 
twenty  years,  and,  in  their  natural  freedom,  perhaps  ten 
more. 

In  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  their  native 
country,  and  are  habituated  to  different  food  and  climate, 
all  the  poultry  tribes  undergo  a change  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  even  in  their  fize.  From  this  caufe  arife 

all 
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all  the  endlefs  varieties  which  naturalifts  defcribe  under 
this  genus.  There  are  cocks  and  hens  to  be  found  of 
every  colour,  and  of  every  hze,  from  that  of  our  largeft: 
poultry  to  that  of  a pigeon.  Thefe  varieties  are  ftill 
farther  increafed  by  pairing  together  particular  kinds,  in 
order  to  produce  fome  new  and  lingular  offspring.  It  is 
alferted,  that,  in  Virgmia,  a fpecies  is  found  altogether 
wanting  the  rump  and  the  tail,  and  that  the  common 
cocks,  when  imported  from  Europe  into  that  country, 
gradually  lofe  this  moft  confpicuous  ornament.  Some 
kinds  are  found,  with  their  feathers  all  bending  forwards 
to  the  head  ; in  others,  the  vanes  of  the  feathers,  like 
hair,  are  all  feparate,  and  unconnefted  with  each  other. 
Some  alfo  have  large  tufts  of  feathers  upon  the  head,  or 
are  rough  upon  the  legs ; while  others,  in  thefe  parts, 
are  either  fmooth  or  naked.  But  it  is  not  our  purpofe  to 
particularize  thefe  varieties. 
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Genus  XXX. — Turkey  *. 

M.  BuFFON  argues,  and  with  great  appearance  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  genus  is  originally  deri\cd  from  Ameri- 
ca. Indeed,  the  vaft  numbers  which  peopled  the  forefts 
of  that  continent,  when  it  was  firft  difeovered,  afford  a 
ftrong  pxefumption  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Dutertre 
obferves,  that  they  were  then  in  prodigious  numbers  in 
the  Wejl  Lidies,  where,  without  any  care,  they  produced 
three  broods  every  year  ; a ftrong  proof  of  their  being  in 
their  native  country,  where  all  animals  are  moft  thriving 
and  prolific f.  Among  the  Ilinois,  the  Jefuits  affirm, 
that  they  were  feen  in  flocks  of  two  hundred,  and  of 
fuch  a large  fize,  that  they  weighed  from  thirty  % to 
forty  pounds.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that,  in  Ame- 
rica^ the  turkies  fwarm  every  where  in  their  wild  ftate  j 
preferving,  however,  a fufficient  diflance  from  the  fettle- 
ments  of  the  European  colonifts,  who  have  begun  to  oc- 
cupy that  countiy. 

To  this  evidence,  refulting  from  the  abundance  of  thefc 
birds  in  America.,  w'e  may  add  that  of  all  thofe  travellers 
who  have  vifited  AJia,  who  unanimoufly  agree,  that  they 

are 
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are  vefy  rare  upon  that  continent.  Chardin  and  '^ravernicr^ 
who  have  travelled  over  all  the  Eaft,  pofitively  afl'ert,  that 
there  Is  none  of  them  in  that  vaft  country,  except  thofe 
that  have  been  imported  by  Europeans  •,  and  that,  where 
they  have  been  introduced  by  ftrangers,  they  have  fel- 
dom  thriven.  This  is  nearly  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  the  turkles,  that  are  found  on  different  parts  of 
the  African  coall.  They  were  firfl  imported  thither, 
along  with  the  common  poultry,  by  the  Portuguefe  ; and 
have  fince  been  reared  by  the  other  nations,  who  have 
made  fettlements  on  that  continent  *. 

No  ancient  writer,  nor  any  naturalift  of  modern  times, 
has  mentioned  turkies,  till  after  the  difcovery  of  A- 
merica ; a circumflance,  from  which  we  may  fairly  in- 
fer, that,  till  that  great  event,  thefe  birds  were  unknown 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  England  they 
'were  not  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Vlll.f ; a 

period,  which  correfponds  exa£lly  with  that,  in  which  they 
might  be  fuppofed  to  be  imported,  by  fome  of  the  firfl 
adventurers,  from  the  new  world.  The  turkey,  there- 
for, is  a native  of  America  \ and,  being  a bird  of  heavy 
flight,  it  is  probable,  that,  without  the  affiflance  of  man, 
it  could  never  have  made  its  way  into  any  part  of  the 
ancient  continent. 

The  turkey  has  been  fuppofed  a baftard  progeny, 
from  the  peacock  and  common  poultry,  from  the  name 
gallo  pavo,  that  was  originally  given  it  when  introduced 
into  Europe.  This  opinion  is  altogether  overthrown,  if 
it  be  admitted,  that  its  origin  has  been  in  America  ; for 
thither  the  common  cock  never  made  his  way,  till  conveyed 
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by  the  Europeans.  The  peacock  alfo  being  of  Ferfian  ex- 
traftion,  could  not,  otherwife,  have  found  his  way  thither. 

The  turkey,  in  its  wild  ftate,  is  characterized  by  the 
fame  ftupidity,  that  attends  it  in  captivity.  The  wild 
ones  are  about  twice  the  lize  of  our  domeftic  turkey ; 
and  their  flefh  is  fald  to  be  harder  and  tougher.  As  this 
bird  has  been,  a much  flmrter  period,  in  domeftication, 
fo  its  varieties  are  greatly  few’er.  The  tufted  kind  feems 
only  a variety  of  the  common  turkey,  with  hardly  any 
peculiarity,  excepting  the  large  creft  of  feathers  above 
the  head. 

This  genus  has  been  domefticated  almoft  .as  univerfal- 
ly  as  the  common  poultry,  lince  the  difeovery  of  Ame~ 
rica  ; but,  before  that  period,  it  was  altogether  unknown 
in  the  old  world.  The  turkey  was  firll  introduced  into 
Britain  and  France  about  the  year  1521,  immediately 
after  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.  IBlian  men- 
tions a bird  found  in  India^  that  fome  writers  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  turkey  ; but  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  country,  univerfally  agree,  that  this  genus  is 
no  where  found  wild,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  di- 
ftinguilhing  characleriftics  of  this  genus,  arc,  the  naked  and 
tuberous  flelb  w'hich  covers  the  head,  and  part  of  the 
neck  ; and  a long  flefliy  appendage  which  hangs  from  the 
bafe  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  which  is  capable  of 
great  diftention,  when  the  bird  is  under  any  agitation. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  turkey,  which  are  pro- 
bably conftantly  increafing  in  number  by  domeftication. 
In  their  wild  ftate,  turkles  are  much  larger,  more  hardy, 
and  beautiful,  than  in  captivity.  The  turkey,  which, 
with  us  is  fo  tender  when  young,  multiplies  abundantly 
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in  the  large  fcrcfts  of  Canada,  which,  a great  part  of  the 
year,  arc  covered  with  Ihow.  There,  it  is  generally  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  its  leatliers  are  elegantly  bordered 
at  the  edges  with  a briglit yellow.  In  almoll  every  part  of 
America  and  the  V/eJl  Indies,  turkies  are  found  wild, 
and  in  fuch  abundance,  that  they  conllitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  natives,  although  never  reduced  by 
them  into  a ftate  of  domeflication.  Their  feathers  are 
woven  into  cloaks,  fans,  and  umbrellas  : But  the  impro- 
vident favages  never  think  of  taking  into  keeping,  a bird, 
from  wliich  they  might  be  fupplied  wdth  plenty  on  every 
emergency.  They  feem  to  take  a delight  in  precarious 
poireiiion  : And,  as  a great  part  of  the  pleafure  of  the 
chace  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  purfuit,  they  are  un- 
willing to  abridge  thofe  labours,  which  they  deem  equal- 
ly honourable  and  delightful  Hunting  the  turkey  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  principal  amufements  of  the  fa- 
vage ; as  its  flefli  conftitutes  often  the  chief  fupport  of 
his  family.  The  manner  in  which  he  hunts  it,  is 
this.  He  is  fupplied  with  a faithful  rough  dog,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wolf  domefticated ; and,  when,  by  the  affiflance 
of  this  guide,  he  difeovers  a flock,  the  dog  is  immediate- 
ly difpatched  in  purfuit.  At  firft,  the  turkies,  merely 
by  running,  far  outftrip  the  dog  ; who  neverthelefs  con- 
tinues the  purfuit,  knowing  from  experience,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  running,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  full 
fpeed.  Accordingly,  he  foon  overtakes  them,  when,  al- 
ready exhaulled  with  fatigue,  they  take  the  trees  for 
fheltcr.  There  they  percli,  incapable  of  flying  farther, 
till  they  are,  one  after  another,  knocked  down  with  a 
ftick.  Such  is  their  flupidity,  that,  wlien  an  European 
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comes  upon  a flock  of  them  in  the  woods,  and  kills  one 
by  difcharging  his  piece,  the  reft  feldom  take  their  flight, 
till  a gi'eat  number  be  deftroyed. 

The  turkey  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  fo  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  the  fexual  paffion,  as  the  common  cock  : He 
has,  accordingly,  lefs  courage,  and  lefs  jealouly.  Four  or 
live  females  are  fufficient  for  one  male.  If  more  be 
placed  together,  they  will  indeed  fight ; but  not  with  the 
fame  violence  or  'efFeft,  as  the  common  cock,  who 
has  often  been  obferved  to  attack  the  turkey,  though 
twice  his  fize,  and  to  put  an  end  to  liis  life  *.  Nor  are 
fubjecls  of  quarrel  wanting  to  incenfe  thefe  different  fpe- 
cies  againft  each  other:  For  it  is  afl'erted,  that  the  turkey 
cock,  when  deprived  of  his  females,  will  apply  to  the 
common  hens. 
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Genus  XXX. — Hhe  Pintada,  or  Guinea-hen  *, 


There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  bird  ; that  with  the 
white  bread  in  Jamaica^  being  only  a variety.  Its  cha- 
rafterlftics  are,  a flrong,  Ihort,  and  convex  bill,  covered  at 
the  bafe  with  a carunculated  cere,  in  which  the  noftrils 
are  lodged ; a large  cafque  of  horn  upon  the  head  ; long 
pointed  wattles,  hanging  from  the  cheeks,  and  a few 
fmall  bridles  over  the  head  and  neck.  The  plumage  of 
the  pintada,  without  any  richnefs  or  brilliancy  of  colour, 
is  fudiciently  remarkable.  The  ground  is  a bluifli  grey, 
more  or  lefs  deep,  regularly  interfperfed  v/ith  fmall  round 
fpots  of  white.  Its  back  is  rounded,  and  the  tail  turned 
downwards,  like  that  of  the  partridge.  The  Guinea  hen  is 
a noify,  redlefs,  and  turbulent  bird  j continually  remov- 
ing from  place  to  place ; and  domineering  over  the  w’hole 
poultry  yard.  The  turkies,  though  twice  its  fize,  are 
in  continual  apprehendon  from  its  petulance.  So  quick 
are  its  motions,  that  thefe  large  and  unwieldy  birds  may 
receive  twenty  drokes  of  its  beak,  before  they  be  in  a 
podure  of  defence.  It  fcems  to  have  the  fame  manner 
of  fighting,  that  Sallujl  afcribes  to  the  Ntimidian  cavalry. 
Their  charge  was  brilk,  but  irregular  ; Refillance  made 
them  turn  their  backs  ; but,  in  a moment,  they  wheeled 
VoL.  II.  Mm 
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about,  and  fell  again  upon  the  enemy  This  genu:; 
feems,  in  many  rel’pecls,  to  refemble  the  common  poultry. 
Like  them,  it  i'eratches  the  ground,  and  goes  in  large 
flocks,  feeding  its  young,  and  pointing  out  their  food. 
In  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  feveral  hundreds  are  fometimes 
feen  together,  where  the  inhabitants  purfue  them  with 
dogs  ; and,  as  their  flight  is  heavy,  whenever  they  are 
run  down,  they  eafily  kill  them  with  poles  f.  The  male 
and  female  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  diftinguilhed  : The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
wattles,  which  are  blue  in  the  former,  are  inclining  to 
red  in  the  latter. 

Pintadas  were  originally  from  Africa^  aird  were  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Numidian  hens  f. 
They  are  named  at  prefent,  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, from  that  diftrift  of  Africa  from  which  they  arc 
brought.  They  are  more  frequently  domeflicated  in 
thofe  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  than 
with  us;  and  into  chefe  were,  probably,  more  early  intro- 
duced, from  their  vicinity  to  Africa,  throughout  which 
they  have  been  long  univerfally  Ipread.  In  our  northern 
climate,  they  are  neither  fertile,  nor  eafily  reared  ; and 
are  rather  kept  for  fnew,  than  for  ufe.  It  appears  from 
Edwards,  tliat  they  were  very  rare  in  England,  before 
the  conimencoment  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  pintada  was  known  to  the  ancients  at  a very 
early  period,  and  is  mentioned  by  'Arifotle  under  the 

narao 


* Lettres  Edifiante?,  xx.  Recucil. 

•f  Dampitr,  Nouveau  Voyage,  autour  du  Monde,  Tom.  iv.  p.  2r. 
1 Gallii'a;  Nutnidi*.  Vide  Pennant’s  Zoology,  Vol,  i.  p.  212, 
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name  of  vielea^ris  §,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals.  Varro 
Fliny  f , and  Columella^  afterwards  defcribed  this  bird,  of 
which  there  were  then  dilcovered  two  fpecies,  as  they 
fnppofed  ; one  with  red  caruncles,  and  the  other  with 
blue.  It  has  iince,  however,  been  afcertained,  that  this 
difference  of  colour  charadlerizes  the  male  and  female  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

At  Rome,  this  was  reckoned  a rare  bird,  and  reared 
with  great  care.  It  feems  to  have  afterwards  become  en- 
tirely extin£l  in  Europe,  upon  the  downfal  of  the 
Weltern  empire  j for  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  by 
any  writer  during  the  dark  ages,  till  the  Eiiropeans  be- 
gan afterwards  to  frequent  the  coails  of  Africa  in  their 
paflage  to  India.  From  that  time,  it  has  again  not  only 
been  fpread  over  Europe,  but  tranfported  into  America, 
where  varieties  of  climate  and  food,  have  produced  fuch 
alterations  in  its  external  form,  that  naturalifts  have 
miftaken  it  for  a new  fpecies  M.  Brijfon  regards,  as  a 
diftinct  race,  the  white  breafted  pintada  of  famaica  ; and 
Maregrave,  with  more  juftice,  makes  a different  fpecies, 
thofe  hooped  birds  that  are  feen  at  Sierra  Leona,  which 
havfi  a membraneous  collar,  of  a bluilh  colour,  around 
their  necks  j|. 

The  pintada  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of  fertility 
as  the  common  hen  ; but,  in  this  refpeft,  varies  much, 
according  to  climate,  being  very  fenfible  of  cold.  In 
the  ifle  of  France,  where  thefe  birds  are  wild,  they  lay 
from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  j whereas  thofe  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  a domeftic  Hate,  lay  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred 

M m 2 and 

§ Hiftoria  Animalium,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

“ Varro,  de  re  Ruftica,  l.ib.  iil.  cap.  y. 

.f  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  Lib.  x.  cap.  26. 

I BufTon,  Tome  xvii.  p.  165.  [1  Hifloria  Nat.  Brafil,  p.  192. 
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and  fifty.  They  are  very  dlfTicult  to  rear  in  northern 
countries  j but  their  flefli  is  a very  delicate  food.  A 
bartard  race  has  been  produced  between  thefe  birds 
and  the  common  poultry,  that  is  incapable  of  reproduc- 
tion. 
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Genus  XXXI Curajfo  *, 


All  the  birds  comprehended  under  this  genus,  belong  to 
the  warmer  climes,  of  ^iotith  A7uerica.  Bvffon  enumerates 
eight  different  fpecies  : But  of  thefe,  however,  fome  are  fo 
little  known,  that  he  confeffes  himfclf  at  a lofs  how  to 
arrange  them.  He  preferves  the  barbarous  names,  that 
they  have  obtained  in  the  jargon  of  the  Indians  f . Bfdf- 
fon  clalles  the  curaflb  in  the  lame  genus  with  the  phea^ 
fant,  and  has  fix  fpecies  {.  The  characleriilicsof  this  bird 
are,  a ftrong,  thick,  and  convex  bill,  covered  at  the  bafe 
with  a cere,  in  which  the  nollrils  are  lodged ; a head 
mod  commonly  adorned  with  a creft  of  feathers  curl- 
ing forwards  a tail  large  and  ftrait.  The  curaflb 
is  about  the  fize  of  a turkey  ; and  the  prevailing  colour 
of  its  plumage  is  black,  with  fometimes  a mixture  of 
fmall  white  fpots  over  the  head  and  neck.  The  reft  of 
the  body,  in  fome  individuals,  partakes  of  a fiiade  of 
green,  and  in  others,  of  a deep  chefnnt-colour. 

Some  natuvalifts  have  clafl'ed  the  curaiFo  with  tlie  tur- 
key. It  is,  however,  fufllciently  diftinguifticd  from  that 
genus  by  the  moveable  creft,  which  it  wears  upon  its 
head,  and  which  it  can  crcdl  and  deprefs  at  pleafure.  It  is 
no  Itfs  diftinguifhable  from  the  plieafant,  by  the  tamenefs 
and  familiarity  of  its  nature.  Far  from  the  fhynefs  (pr 
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• Orax,  Lin.  Le  Hocco,  BufTon.  f Bufibn,  Tome  ii.  p.  373. 
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timidity  of  that  bird,  the  curaflb  is  fo  little  -apprehenlive 
of  danger,  that  it  feems  hardly  interefted  in  its  own  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  quiet  and  unfufpicious,  even  to  ftupidi- 
ty.  A flock  of  them  has  been  frequently  known  to  fit,  till 
nine  were  fliot  with  the  fame  fowling-piece.  When 
tamed,  thefe  birds  grow  fo  familiar,  that  they  will  knock 
at  the  door  with  their  bills,  till  it  be  op  ened  ; and  pull 
the  clothes  of  the  domeftics,  when  they  forget  to  pay 
them  attention.  They  follow  their  owner  every  where, 
difeovering  impatience  when  hindered  from  attending 
him,  and  the  moft  lively  pleafure  at  his  return  *.  No- 
thing can  be  more  remote  from  the  manners  of  the  phea- 
fants,  which  are  fo  fliy  and  fufpicious,  that  it  is  almofl 
impoflible  to  tame  them. 

The  Mexican  name  of  the  curaflb,  is,  the  bird  of  the 
mountain^  from  its  refidence,  which  js  generally  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  night,  it  perches 
upon  trees  ; its  gait  is  (lately  and  majeftic,  but  its  flight 
aukward  and  heavy.  Fruit  is  the  natural  food  of  thefe 
birds,  in  their  wild  (late  ; but,  in  domeftication,  they  eat 
bread,  and  almofl  any  nutriment  given  to  common  poul- 
try f.  DilTerent  fpecies  are  found  in  Brafil^  Guiana^ 
Curajfoa,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  The  tail  of  the  curaflb, 
according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  is  only  two  inches  long. 
This,  however,  is  true  of  only  one  Angle  fpecies,  and  in 
the  female  only. 


* Pernandez,  Hifl.  Av.  Nov.  Hifpanl-T,  cap.  loi.  f Idem  ibide^i. 
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Section  III. 


Genus  XXXII.— Peacock  *. 


If  empire  were  procured  by  beauty,  and  not  by  force, 
the  peacock,  without  dilpute,  would  be  the  king  of 
birds  f . There  is  none  of  her  feathered  offspring,  upon 
which  Nature  has  heaped  her  treafures  with  fuch  bound- 
lefs  profufion.  Of  a tall  flature,  majeflic  ftep,  and  ele- 
gant proportions,  every  thing  belonging  to  this  bird, 
feems  to  announce  a creature  of  importance  and  diftinc- 
tion.  It  is  crowned  with  a fine  moveable  cred,  of  the 
richeft  hue,  which  adorns  and  heightens,  without  bur- 
dening its  head.  The  plumage  and  tail  of  this  magnifi- 
cent bird,  are  adorned  with  colours  fo  rich  and  various, 
that  no  human  art  can  imitate,  nor  language  defcribe  them. 
When  it  ftruts  in  the  funfhine,  every  moment  produces 
a tlioufand  lhades  of  undulating  and  evanefeent  colours, 
that  are  continually  replaced  by  other  lhades,  always 
different,  and  always  admirably  beautiful. 

But  this  brilliant  plumage,  which  exceeds  the  lullre 
of  the  finefl  flowers,  fades,  like  them,  every  year,  and 
drops  in  the  moulting  feafon  ; when  the  poor  bird,  as  if 
afflifted  on  account  of  his  lofs,  and  afraid  to  be  feen  in  fo 

humiliating 
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humiliating  a condition,  always  feeks  to  conceal  himfelf 
in  fome  gloomy  retreat,  till  the  return  of  fpring  again 
reftore  him  his  fplendid  drefs.  At  that  feafon,  he  re- 
fumes his  ftation  in  the  open  field,  to  receive  the  homage 
due  to  his  beauty ; for  it  is  alleged,  that  nothing  fo  much 
gratifies  his  pride,  as  the  admiration  of  his  gaudy  ap- 
parel *. 

Peacocks,  though  fpread  over  the  greatefl  part  of 
Europe,  came  originally  from  India ; where  they  are  found 
in  vafl  flocks,  in  fome  parts  of  the  hither  penlnfula  f and 
the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  So  early  as  the  days  of 
Solomon,  they  were  imported  into  'Judaea  J,  by  thofe 
fleets  which  that  monarch  equipped  upon  the  Red  Sea  ; 
which,  in  all  probability,  traded  to  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar. 

lElian  relates,  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece  by 
the  barbarians,  (by  whom  he  means  the  Afiatics),  w'here 
they  were  at  firfl  fo  rare,  that,  for  thirty  years  after  their 
arrival,  they  were  exhibited  at  Athens  as  a (hew  to  llran- 
gers ; and  that  multitudes  flocked  to  fee  them  from 
Lacedemon  and27»f^/^,  who  were,  each  for  a certain  fuiu, 
admitted  to  the  fpeftacle  §.  This  was  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  for  that  conqueror,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  fecn  them,  till  he  marched  into 
India,  where  he  found  them,  flying  w'ild,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Hyarotis,  and  w'as  fo  Itruck  with  their  beau- 
ty, that  he  inflicted  a fevei'e  punifnment  on  all  who  kill- 
ed or  diflurbed  them.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  they  had  fo  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Ari^ 
Jlotk,  w'ho  furvived  his  pupil  only  two  years,  fpeaks  of 
them  as  birds  w'ell  known  to  his  countrymen. 

The 

* Idem  ibidem.  f Plinii  Hill.  Nat.  Lib.  s.  eap.  19. 
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The  peacocks  being  thus  introduced  from  Afia  into 
Greece.,  foon  fpread  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  They  have 
even  been  carried  as  far  north  as  Sweden  ; but,  in  thefe 
cold  countries,  they  are  produced  but  in  fmall  numbers, 
reared  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  confiderable  dimi- 
nution of  their  beauty  *.  From  the  great  intercourfe  of 
the  Europeans  with  America^  they  are  now  introduced, 
into  almoft  every  part  of  the  new  world. 

At  firft  the  Europeans  eftablilhed  them  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  now  domefticated  by  the  Princes 
of  thefe  countries,  particularly  of  Congo  and  Angola.Thty 
have  been  long  ago  tranfported  into  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
the  Wejl  India  iflands,  where  they  never  could  have  ap- 
peared, but  from  the  aid  of  man  : Becaufe,  according  to  a 
general  law  of  nature,  all  quadrupeds,  and  birds  of  heavy 
flight,  peculiar  to  the  warm  climates,  cannot,  without  hu- 
man affiftance,  efcape  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
The  fhort  wings,  heavy,  bodies,  and  embarraffing  tail  of 
the  peacock,  muft  have  for  ever  debarred  him  from  at- 
tempting to  fly  over  fuch  an  extent  of  fea. 

When  the  peacock  was  firft  brought  into  Greece,  it 
was  only  to  gratify  the  eye  with  the  fight  of  its  plum- 
age. The  Romans,  however,  who  were  richer,  and  car- 
ried, by  confequence,  every  excefs  of  luxury  to  a greater 
length,  foon  ferved  them  up  as  one  of  their  moft  delicate 
difiies.  Hortenfus,  the  orator,  is  faid  to  have  firft  made 
the  peacock  an  article  of  food  f . His  example  was  foon 
followed  by  the  epicures  in  Rome  ; infomuch,  that  the 
price  paid  for  thefe  birds,  foon  became  very  high.  The 
luxurious  and  effeminate  emperors,  refining  upon  the 

VoL.  II.  . N n luxury 
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luxury  of  former  times,  took  a pride  In  collefting  ini- 
menfe  dillies  of  the  heads  or  brains  of  peacocks  ; dainties, 
which  liad  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  the  pro- 
digious expence  at  which  they  were  provided  *.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  their  flefli,  .which  is  hard  and 
dry.  But  probably  the  Roman  cookery,  which  was 
carried  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfeftion,  might  com- 
penfate  for  thefe  defeats.  Only  the  young,  at  prefent, 
which  are  deemed  good  eating : The  old  are  feldom  ferv- 
td  up,  except  at  fome  formal  and  fplendid  feaft.  In 
France^  they  were  formerly  ferved  up  with  all  their 
plumage,  merely  for  Ihew  ; a purpofe,  for  which  they 
are  perfectly  fuited,  as  their  fiefir  is  faid  to  remain  unaf- 
fected by  corruption  for  feveral  years  f . 

The  peacock,  though  inferior  in  vigour,  burns,  per- 
haps, with  a ftill  more  immoderate  defire  for  his  female, 
than  the  common  cock.  When  attended  by  only  one  or 
two  hens,  he  renders  them  Iterile  and  ufelefs,  by  his  tor- 
menting importunities  |.  It  is  not  till  their  third  year, 
that  the  males  are  at  their  full  fize  and  vigour.  Theii 
their  feathers  aie  all  at  their  full  fize  ; and  the  fuperflu- 
ous  nouriihment,  having  nothing  farther  to  add  to  the  in- 
dividual, is  employed  in  reproducing  the  fpecies.  The 
female,  foon  after  fecundation,  lays  her  eggs  in  fome  re- 
treat where  fire  may  be  concealed  from  the  male,  'w’ho 
would  deftroy  them,  were  he  to  difcover  her  charge.  In 
thefe  northerly  climates,  fhe  lays  only  from  four  to  five 
eggs  ; whereas  in  Greece^  according  to  Arijlotle,  flie  pro- 
duces twelve,  and  in  Indla^  fometimes  twice  that  num- 
ber; fo  powerfully  does  climate  operate  upon  the  fertility 
of  birds  of  this  genus. 

The 

* Vide  Suetonii  Vlt.  duodcc.  Caur. 
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The  females  too,  of  this  genus,  are  of  a temperament 
extremely  lafcivlous  ; forj  when  deprived  of  the  male, 
they  provoke  each  other  ; and,  by  rubbing  in  the  fand, 
produce  an  imperfe£l  fecundity,  and  lay  clear  eggs,  •with- 
out a foetus,  from  which  no  living  animal  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  incubation;  This,  however,  happens  only  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  return  of  an  agreeable  and  vivifying 
■warmth,  awakens  all  nature,  and  adds  a new  ftimulus  to 
that  inclination  which  every  animal  poffelTes,  of  repro- 
ducing its  kind.  Thefe  have  been  called  «,ephyrian 
eggs,  from  the  perfuafion  entertained  by  the  ancients^ 
that  the  foft  weftern  breeze  was  fufliclent  to  impregnate 
the  females  of  all  thofe  birds,  that  laid  without  a previ- 
ous connection  with  the  male*.  It  Hill  more  frequently 
happens,  that  the  females  are  excited  to  the  production 
of  thefe  barren  eggs,  by  the  blandilhments  of  the  male  ; 
by  his  fpreading  before  them  his  brilliant  tail,  Itrut- 
ting  around  them,  andlhewlng  every  fymptom  of  delire  : 
But  thefe  fuperlicial  carelTes,  without  a more  intimate 
connection  with  the  male,  can  never  operate  a complete 
fecundation  ; and,  in  all  thofe  inftances,  where  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  by  the  eye,  fome  pre- 
vious, though  unperceived,  union  of  the  fexes,  mull  have 
happened. 

The  female,  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation^ 
carefully  conceals  herfelf  from  the  male  : And,  for  this 
purpofe,  Ihe  tries  to  elude  his  notice  each  time  Ihe  returns 
to  her  eggs.  In  this  genus,  the  male  is  more  impetuous 
in  his  delires,  than  faithful  to  the  intentions  of  na- 
ture; is  more  intent  on  his  own  pleafure,  than  on  the 
multiplication  of  his  kind.  Were  he  to  furprife  his 
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female  upon  her  eggs,  he  would  break  them  amldft  his 
tranfports,  or  purpofely  deftroy  them,  that  he  might  rid 
himfelf  of  an  obftacle  to  his  enjoyment.  The  young, 
when  excluded,  are  fed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  cheefe,  and 
grafs.  The  ancients  paid  very  particular  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  thefe  birds  : They  put  each  of  the  young 
ones  into  afeparate  cage,  to  prevent  them  from  fighting  f» 
The  male  does  not  recognize  the  young  for  his  own,  till 
after  they  have  got  the  creft : Before  that  time,  he 

chaces  them  like  llrangers. 

The  peacock,  like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind, 
feeds  upon  grain.  Barley  is  that  in  which  it  chiefly  de- 
lights ; but  it  is  extremely  capricious  j and  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  food,  which  it  will  not,  at  times,  covet 
and  purfue.  Infefts  and  tender  plants  are  often  eagerly 
fought,  at  a time  when  it  has  a fufiiciency  of  its  natural 
food  provided  more  near.  In  the  indulgence  of  thefe  irre- 
gular appetites,  walls  cannot  eafily  confine  it.  It  ftrips  the 
tops  of  houfes  of  their  tiles  and  thatch  ; it  lays  wafte  the 
labours  of  the  gardener  ; roots  up  his  choiceft  feeds ; and 
nips  his  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus,  its  beauty 
but  ill  compenfates  for  the  mifchief  it  occafions  ; and 
many  of  the  more  homely  looking  fowls,  are  very  dc- 
fervedly  preferred  to  it  %. 

The  cry  of  the  peacock,  which  is  harfh  and  difagree- 
able,  is  rendered  flill  more  intolerable,  by  the  time  in 
which  it  is  moft  frequently  uttered.  It  perches  upon 
the  houfe  tops,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  often  interrupts 
the  repofe  of  other  animals,  by  thofe  hideous  fcreams, 

from 
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from  which  Varro  alleges  it  derived  its  Latin  name  *. 
According  to  ILUan's  account,  adopted  by  Willoughby^ 
the  peacock  lives  no  lefs  a period,  than  an  hundred  years. 
Arijtotle  and  Pliny^  however,  affign  it  the  more  mode- 
rate fpace  of  twenty-five  ; a longevity,  which  accurate 
obfervations  would  probably  confirm. 

As  it  is  only  in  India.,  that  thefe  birds  are  found  in 
their  natural  freedom  ; fo  it  is  there  alfo,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants have  invented  a method  of  hunting  themf.  Al- 
though they  are  fpread  in  vafl  flocks  over  the  fields, 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  approaching  them  by  day ; fo 
quickly  do  they  penetrate  the  thickets,  where  they  can- 
not be  purfued.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambay  a,  where 
this  diverfion  is  praftifed,  the  fowler  obferves  the  trees 
upon  which  they  perch  ; and,  in  the  night,  approaches 
to  them  with  a kind  of  banner,  upon  each  fide  of  which 
a peacock  is  painted  to  the  life.  A lighted  torch  is 
placed  upon  the  top  of  this  decoy  ; and  the  peacock, 
when  diflurbed,  flies  to  what  it  takes  for  another  bird  of 
its  kind,  and  is  caught  in  a noofe,  placed  there  for  that 
purpofe  J. 

There  are  not  fo  many  varieties  of  this  bird,  as  might 
have  been  expefted,  from  the  long  period  in  which  it 
has  been  in  a flate  of  domeflication.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, of  thefe  varieties  entirely  white.  The  hare  and 
the  ermine,  become,  in  fome  countries,  white,  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  j but  refume  their  natural  colour, 
when  tranfported  into  a warmer  latitude.  The  white 
peacock  is  different  3 for  it  produces  a conflant  race  of 

the 


• Volucres  plenque  a fids  vocibus  appellata?,  ut  hae,  «/>«/</,  cucuks, 
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the  fame  colour  ; and  its  eggs,  though  tranfported  into 
the  luoft  fultry  climes,  will  yield  birds  of  the  parent 
hue. 

This  whitenefs  of  plumage,  has  juftly  been  deemed  by 
naturalifts  the  effedt  of  migration.  Norway^  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  north,  have  given  birth  to  this 
fpecies ; for  there  they  are  found  wild ; and,  from  thefe 
frozen  regions,  they  annually  retire,  to  fpend  the  winter 
in  Germany.  Whether  this  fpecies  was  introduced  into 
the  north  of  Europe,  by  a voluntary  migration  from 
AJia^  or  by  the  intervention  of  man,  is  a point,  which 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  fince  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  any  of  their  writings  ; and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed alfo,  that  its  migration  into  the  north  is  not  very 
ancient ; for,  though  now  common  there,  it  was  deemed 
extremely  rare  by  all  former  naturalifts  *. 

The  feathers  of  this  bird,  though  white,  ftlll  retain 
fome  fliades  of  their  primitive  luftre.  Thofe  of  the  tail, 
particularly,  Ihew  fome  faint  traces  of  that  beautiful  eye, 
which  fparkles  at  the  end  of  each  feather  in  the  common 
variegated  fpecies.  It  is  probable,  that,  were  this  bird 
removed  into  the  milder  regions  of  Afia^  its  original  co* 
lours  would  again  return  in  a few  generations  f . 


• Aldrovandi  OrnhhoL  Tome  ii.  p.  31.  & Scaligcri  Exercitat.  j'p. 
f Buifon,  Tome  xvii.  p.  315. 
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Genus  XXXIII. — T!he  Pheafant 


The  native  country  of  the  pheafant  is  traced  by  all 
the  naturalifts  to  Colchis  or  Mingrella^  whence  it  was 
brought,  down  the  river  Phafis^  into  Greece,  by  the  Ar- 
gonauts, in  their  expedition  in  queft  of  the  golden  fleece. 
This  faft,  too  remote  to  be  well  authenticated,  is  receiv- 
ed on  the  teftimony  of  Martial. 

ArgroS  primum  fum  tranfportata  carina; 

Ante  mihi  notum  nil,  nifi  phajis,  crat. 

The  pheafants  of  that  country  are  ftill  remarked  to  be 
the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  : Hence,  it  probably  was 
their  original  habitation,  from  which  they  have  gradual- 
ly fpread,  in  fuccceding  ages,  over  the  greatell  part  of 
the  ancient  continent.  In  Great  Britain,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  France,  they  are  ftill  rare  : In  Sweden,  the 
feverity  of  the  climate  has  altogether  prevented  their 
propagation  f ; though  they  have  been  lately  introduced 
pto  PruJJia  and  Sikjia  f. 

From 

• phaCanus,  Lin.  Le  Faifan,  BuiTon.  -j- Vide  Lin.  Fauna  Succica. 
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From  its  large  fize,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  wings,  the 
pheafant  is  neceffarily  a bird  of  heavy  flight.  Of  courfc, 
it  has  never  been  able  to  crofs  thofe  broad  feas,  which, 
in  the  warm  latitudes,  feparate  the  old  from  the  new  con- 
tinent, and  to  fly  ov'er  to  America.  It  has  indeed 
been  long  reared  in  St.  Domingo,  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
carried  the  breed  from  Europe. 

Of  all  birds,  except  the  peacock,  the  pheafant  has  the 
moft  beautiful  and  finely  variegated  plumage.  The  gol- 
den China  pheafant,  is  faid  even  to  vie  with  that  fplendid 
bird,  in  the  richnefs  of  its  colours  ; but  the  whole  race 
wants  the  power  of  raifing  and  expanding  the  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  alfo  that  flender  form,  and  thofe  elegant  propor- 
tions, which  fo  much  enhance  the  charms  of  the  peacock. 
The  hen  pheafant  has  not  the  fame  luftre  as  the  male, 
whofe  plumage,  though  of  a dark  ground,  fliines  with  all 
the  different  reflexions  of  gold,  purple,  and  violet ; vary- 
ing conftantly,  according  to  the  different  points  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  The  rich  luftre  of  the  feathers 
of  this  bird,  depends  upon  their  union,  and  pofition 
w’ith  regard  to  each  other ; for  a fingle  feather,  taken 
feparately,  appears  only  brown  or  black ; the  gloffy 
lliades  of  green  and  yellow  difappearing. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  pheafant,  occafioned 
partly  by  climate,  and  partly  by  domeftication.  The 
white  pheafant  is,  probably,  a variety  occafioned  by  the 
cold,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  effeXs  of  climate  on  other 
animals.  The  fpotted,  and  the  variegated  pheafants,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  a mixed  race,  arifing  from  die  union  of 
the  common  fpecies  with  the  white  ; as  the  baltard  phea- 
fant is  allowed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  pheafant  and 
common  hen  *,  produced  by  domefticating  the  former  in 

the 
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the  poultry  yard.  The  golden  pheafant  of  China,  tlie 
mofl;  beautiful  of  this  genus,  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
a variety,  than  a different  fptcies.  Buff'on  alleges,  that  thcfe 
varieties  are  branches  of  the  fame  original  family,  which, 
after  a long  feparatlon,  are  ftill  capable  of  forming  alii- 
ances,  and  producing  an  offspring.  The  fingular  beauty  of 
the  golden  pheafant,  has  introduced  it  into  the  pheafandries 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  fuccefsful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  make  it  breed  with  our  own.  The  pre- 
vailing colours  of  its  plumage  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue  j 
and  it  is  diflinguifhed  by  a beautiful  creft  upon  the  head, 
which  it  raifes  at  pleafure.  The  bis,  the  bill,  and  the  legs, 
are  yellow.  The  tail  is  longer,  and  more  exquifitely  ena- 
melled, than  that  of  the  European  fpecies  : Above  it,  there 
proceed  a number  of  long,  ftraight  featliers,  of  a fcarlet 
hue,  mixed  with  yellow  ; ornaments,  for  which  it  feems 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  a milder  and  more  ferene 
Iky  *. 

The  pheafants,  in  their  wild  flate,  feed,  like  the  reft 
pf  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
herbage.  When  young,  they  are  very  difficult  to  be 
reared  ; becaufe  they  muff  then  be  fupplied  with  ants- 
eggs,  which  conftitute  the  food,  to  which,  in  their  wild 
Ifate,  they  are,  when  young,  accuftomed.  Wood  lice,  ear- 
wigs, and  other  infers,  are  colleded  by  thofe  who  rear 
them  in  order  to  vary  their  nourifliment.  From  their  ex- 
traordinary fize,  their  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
flefli,  they  are  every  where  confidered  by  the  fportfman 
as  excellent  game.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  bird  upon 
which  fuch  pains  have  been  taken  in  its  propagation, 
in  parks  and  pheafandries  : There  is  none,  however,  upon 
which  the  influence  of  domeftication  has  been  fo  incon- 

VoL.  II.  O o fiderable. 
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fiderable.  So  wild  are  they  by  nature,  that,  even  where  they 
'depend  on  man  for  fupport,  they  continually  fly  at  his 
approach.  They  even  avoid  one  another;  for  it  is  only  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  that  the  male  and  fe- 
male aflTociate  together.  They  are  then  frequently  dif- 
covered  in  the  woods,  by  the  noife  which  the  male  oc- 
caflons  by  clapping  his  wings  *.  When  llarted,  they 
make  a whirring. noife,  like  the  partridge,  which  warns 
the  fportfman  ; and,  being  a large  mark,  aiid  flying  very 
flow,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  to  an  inexperienced 
Ihooter,  to  bring  them  to  the  ground. 

The  hen  pheafant  conftrufts  her  neft  without  the  aid 
of  her  mate  ; and,  generally,  in  the  moft  fecret  and  inac- 
ceffible  corner  of  the  foreft.  It  is  apparently  a carelefs 
fabric  of  leaves  and  withered  grafs  : When,  however, 
fupplied  with  a neft  carefully  built  of  thefe  materials, 
fhe  is  never  fatisfied,  till  it  be  new-modelled  from  the 
foundation,  after  her  own  manner.  The  number  of  her 
eggs  is  various,  according  to  the  climate,  and  her  means 
of  fubfiftence.  She  lays  from  a dozen  to  twenty  ; but 
when  they  are  carried  away,  fhe  continues,  like  the  com- 
mon hen,  her  vain  efforts  to  fill  the  neft.  Many  direc- 
tions are  given  in  the  Journal  Economique,  and  other 
books,  for  the  rearing  of  the  young ; To  thefe  I refer  ths 

reader. 
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Section  V. 


Genus  XXXIV I’he  Grous  *. 


Under  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies  ; the  cock  of 

* 

the  wood  i the  black  cock,"  or  heath-fowl ; the  grous^ 
and  tlie  ptarmigan.  The  cock  of  the  wood  is  of  the  im- 
mcnfe  fize  of  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length  ; and  the 
weight  of  the  male,  which  is  confiderably  larger  than  the 
female,  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  two  fexes 
differ  greatly  in  colour,  as  v/ell  as  in  fize.  The  head, 
neck,  and  back  of  the  male,  are  elegantly  marked  with 
flender  lines  of  grey  and  black,  running  tranfverfely.  The 
upper  part  of  thebreaft  is  a rich  ftiining  green ; the  reft  of 
the  breaft,and  the  belly  are  black,  mixed  with  fome  white 
feathers.  At  the  infertion  of  the  wing,  there  is  a large 
white  fpot,  and  the  inner  coverts  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  tail,  confifting  of  eighteen  feathers,  is  black,  with  a 
few  white  fpots  on  each  fide  of  the  feathers.  The  female 
is  red  on  the  throat : Her  head,  neck,  and  back,  ate 

marked  with  bars  of  red  and  black  : Her  belly  is  of  an 
orange-colour,  and  the  tail  ferruginous,  and  barred  with 
blackf. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  differs  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
genus,  in  his  predilection  for  woods,  and  perching  upon 

O o a tre»s  5 
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trees;  particularly  on  the  pine,  birch,  and  juniper.  He 
feeds  on  the  tops  of  the  two  former,  and  on  the  berries  of 
the  latter.  To  this  food,  in  his  wild  ftate,  he  adds  plants, 
vegetables,  and  eggs  of  ants  ; the  laft  being  the  principal 
fupport  of  the  young.  The  cock  of  the  wood  is  found 
of^  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  From  thefe  mountainous 
retreats,  he  fometimes  ventures  down  in  fummer,  to 
make  depredations  on  the  corn  fields.  Then,  however, 
he  is  fo  fhy  and  fufpicious,  that  he  never  can  be  taken. 

Thefe  birds  never  pair.  At  the  feafon  of  love,  which 
continues  from  March,  till  the  trees  be  covered  with 
leaves  and  the  foreft  be  in  full  bloom,  the  male  is  feen 
perched  upon  a pine,  where  he  moves  backwards  and 
forwards,  calling  upon  his  females.  His  head,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  is  fwollen  and  red  ; his  wings  hanging,  and  his 
neck  fl retched  forward.  His  cry  begins  with  a kind  of 
loud  explofion,  which  is  follow’ed  by  a noife,  like  that  of 
the  whetting  of  a feythe.^  By  this  fingillar  noife,  w’hich  is 
heard  at  a great  diftance,  all  the  females  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  collefted  around  the  foot  of  the  tree  ; from 
the  top  of  which  the  male  defeends,  and  j,oins  their  fo- 
ciety  *. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  cry,  which  continues 
for  about  an  hour,  the  animal,  as  if  flunned  by  its  own 
noife,  is  altogether  iufenfible.  Although  at  other  times  the 
moll  fliy  of  all  birds,  yet,  w'hile  in  this  kind  of  extafy,  all 
his  faculties  ftem  fufpended  ; and  neither  the  approach 
of  a man,  nor  the  difeharge  of  a fowling-piece,  can  make 
him  remove  from  the  fpot.  While  ihus  abforbed  by  his 
inttincls,  and  infenfible  to  every  danger,  lliould  the 
Iportfnian  encounter  him,  he  falls  an  eafy  prey  to  his 

exceffivc 
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ixceffive  tranfports,  and  to  the  ftrength  of  his  appe- 
tites. 

The  female  of  this  fpecieslays  five  or  fix  eggs,  and  fome- 
times  more,  which  are  white,  and  marked  with  yellow,  and 
of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a common  hen.  During  incubation, 
when  file  leaves  them  to  fearch  for  food,  flie  carefully 
covers  them  over  with  mofs  ; fo  that  they  are  but  rarely 
found.  Though  as  timorous  and  Ihy,  on  other  occafions, 
as  the  male,  file  is,  at  this  feafon,  fo  tame,  and  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  her  charge,  that  flie  will  fit  till  file  be  dragged 
from  the  neft  ; her  affedlion  for  her  offspring,  thus  ef- 
facing the  dread  of  danger  *. 

Next  to  this  fpecies,  in  point  of  fize,  is  the  black 
cock ; the  male  weighing  about  four  pounds.  The 
plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  black,  gloflfed  over  with  a 
Alining  blue.  The  female,  which  is  not  much  above  half 
the  fize  of  the  male,  diflers  alfo  in  colour;  all  her  plumage 
being  marked'with  bars  of  red,  nearly  refembling  the  colour 
of  a partridge.  They  are  found  in  the  north  of  Scotlundf 
and  in  fome  countries  oppofite  to  it  on  the  continent. 
The  young  males,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  aflemble  toge- 
ther in  flocks,  when  they  fight  with  the  fury  of  game  cocks, 
and  often  kill  each  other.  The  victors  mount  upon  a 
little  eminence,  where  they  ftrut  about,  proclaiming 
their  vidory,  with  cries,  and  repeated  claps  of  their 
wings.  At  thefe  times,  they  are  fo  infenfible  to  all  dan- 
ger, that,  during  their  engagements,  feveral  may  be  killed 
with  one  fiiot.  The  common  grous  are  of  a fize  ftill  lefs, 
and  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  not  be  defcribed. 
Ihe  ptarmigan  is  the  fmallefi  of  the  rough- footed  game, 
and  is  of  a pale  brown  or  alh-colour.  It  is  found  only- 

on 
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on  the  high'eft  mountains,  and  mod  frequently  iff  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

This  bird  is  alleged  by  Buffon  to  acquire  its  pure 
white  only  during  the  winter  feafon  ; and  he  claffes  it 
along  with  quails,  partridges,  fwallows,  and  other  birds, 
which  are  known  to  become  white  by  cold  *.  Frifch 
corroborates  this  opinion  of  Buffon^  by  airerting,  that  no 
white  ptarmigans  are  feen  during  fummer.  Its  feet,’ 
like  thofe  of  the  hare,  are  covered  with  a kind  of  down, 
below,  as  well  as  above  j and  thence  it  is  termed  lago~ 
pede.,  by  the  French  naturalift  and  Plmy.  Of  all  the 
grous  kind,  the  ptarmigans  are  the  moft  fhy,  and  lead: 
fufceptible  of  domeflication.  The  other  fpecies  of  game 
have  frequently  been  tamed,  if  not  domefticated  ; but,  fo 
far  as  we  can  learn,  this  particular  race  has  baffled  every 
effort  of  this  kind. 

Thefe  four  different  fpecies  are  all  eafily  diftingullhed 
from  the  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  by  a naked  lliin,  of  a 
fcarlet  colour,  above  the  eyes,  in  the  place  and  of  the 
figure  of  eye-brows.  The  roughnefs  of  their  legs  and 
feet,  is  another  diftinguifliing  chara<ffer.  It  feems,  like- the 
fur  upon  the  foot  of  the  hare,  intended  by  nature  as  cloth- 
ing, to  defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  The 
ptarmigans  are  farther  provided  with  broad  and  hollow 
nails,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  form  a lodge  under 
the  Inow,  where  they  are  faid  to  lie  in  heaps,  to  protect 
therafelves  againft  the  coldf.  On  the  and  in 

Syrtay  there  is  a fpecies  of  grous,  fmaller  than  ours,  of  a 
yellow  olive  colour,  mixed  with  black  and  brown. 

The  bird  found  upon  the  Byrenees,  called  the  ganga\ 
differs  remarkably  from  the  grous  kind,  common  in  the  reft  ^ 

o£ 
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of  Europe.  It  feems  to  be  a gregarious  bird : It  has  long 
wings,  and  a rapid  flight ; and,  in  its  tail,  thei'e  are  two 
feathers,  that  far  exceed  the  reft  in  length.  The  female 
is  nearly  of  the  fame  flze,  but  lefs  vivid  in  her  plumage. 
There  are  feveral  other  fpecies,  or  rather  varieties,  be- 
longing to  this  genus.  M.  Brijfon  mentions  no  lefs  than 
twelve,  including  the  ptarmigan.  Among  thefe  are  the 
brown  fpotted  moor-fowl  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  larger  and 
fmaller  grous  of  Canada,  and  the  ruffed  heath-cock  of 
America. 

The  fpecies  found  in  Scotland  is  always  defcribed  by 
foreign  naturalifts,  as  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  de- 
fcribed by  Brijfon  under  the  name  of  la  gelinote  d'EcoJJe, 
and  was  fent  to  M.  Reaumure  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  *. 


* Vide  Brlflbn,  a rarticle, 
■*  ' 
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^ Genus  XXXV.— I'be  Partridge  *. 


T' HE  moft  common  fpecics  of  this  numerous  tribe  of 
game,  are  the  grey  partridges^  and  the  red.  The  former 
alone  feem  to  frequent  Britain.  The  latter  abound  in  the 
mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  fometimes  perch  upon  trees.  Different  fpecies  of 
this  bird  are  found  all  over  the  world  ; the  partridge,  it 
would  feem,  having  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelf 
to  every  climate.  It  is  found  in  Brajil,  Blexico,  and  the 
different  regions  of  North  America.  In  the  old  conti- 
nent, from  Senegal  to  Greenland,  different  kinds  are  enu- 
merated by  the  naturalifts.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
partridge,  which  is  brown  in  Summer,  as  foon  as  the 
frofts  fet  in,  affumes  a plumage  fuited  to  the  climate.  It 
is,  at  that  feafon,  covered  below  with  a thick  and  warm 
down,  and  the  external  feathers  are  white,  like  the  fnow, 
among  which  it  feeks  for  food  f. 

The  males  of  this  genus  are  more  numerous,  than  the 
females  ; and  all  the  fpecies  agree  in  being  immoderately 
addidled  to  venery  ; a circumftance,  from  which  two  pe- 
culiarities arife,  in  all  animals  in  which  that  appetite 

predominates  ; 


* Le  Perdrix,  Bnffon.  Tetrao  pedibus  rmdis,  Lin. 
f Goldlhrith’s  Nat.  Hift.  Vol.  v.  p.  209. 
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predominates  ; a flrong  attachment  to  their  young,  and 
yiolent  animofities  among  the  males  *.  During  the 
Harveft  and  Winter  months,  the  different  families  live 
peaceably  together  ; but  no  fooner  does  the  Spring  ap- 
proach, than  the  males  engage  in  the  moft  obftinate  bat- 
tles, which  often  prove  fatal ; nor  is  peace  reftored  till 
they  feparate  in  pairs,  for  the  purpofe  of  multiplying 
and  perpetuating  their  kind. 

The  addrefs  of  thefe  birds  in  preferving  their  eggs  and 
their  young  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  Whenever  a dog,  or  any 
formidable  animal  approaches  the  neft,  the  female  draws 
him  away,  by  keeping  fluttering  before  him.  She  then  pre- 
tends to  be  al  moft  incapable  of  flying,  and  hops  before  him 
at  fufficient  diftance  to  be  free  from  danger,  without  dif- 
couraging  his  purfuit.  At  length,  when  ftie  has  thus 
drawn  him  entirely  away  from  her  feqret  treafure,  Ihe 
takes  her  full  flight,  and  leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in 
defpair  f . When  the  young  are  excluded,  the  fame  ar- 
tifice is  faid  to  be  put  in  praftice  by  the  male,  while  the  fe- 
male remains  fquat  with  her  brood  till  the  danger  be  over  J. 
Of  the  birds  of  this  genus,  the  Bartavelle,  or  partridge 
of  Greece^  is  the  moft  falacious.  Arijlotle,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  manners  of  thefe  birds, 
mixes  the  marvellous  fq  ftrongly  tyith  his  narrative, 
that  little  dependence  can  be  had  on  his  teftimony. 
He  afferts,  that  the  female  may  be  fecundified  by  the 
cries  of  the  male  ; by  his  flying  over  her  ; and  even 
by  the  wind,  if  impregnated  with  particles  that  ef- 
cape  from  his  body§.  By  thefe  extravagances  no  more 

VoL.  II.  P p ca:;i 

• BufFon,  tome  xvii,  p.  409, 

t Goldfinith’s  Nat.  Hifl.  1:  Vide  Buffbn,  tome  xvii. 

§ Arift.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  Sed  idem  faciunt  (pariunt  oya)  fi 
diglto  geoitale  palpitetur. 
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can  be  learned,  than  that  the  female  bartavelle,  like  the 
common  hen,  will  lay  without  any  intercourfe  with  the 
male.  He  alleges  farther,  that  the  males  copulate  toge- 
ther ; and  that  the  female,  during  incubation,  on  hearing 
the  cries  of  another  bird  of  her  own  fex,  will  rife  from 
her  neft,  to  fatiate  the  appetite  of  her  mate,  left  he  fliould 
be  provoked  to  become  unfaithful.  Buffbn,  who  endea- 
vours to  vindicate,  or  explain  away  thefe  abfurdities  of 
his  favourite  naturalift,  fays,  that  the  bartavelles  are  fo 
much  intoxicated  and  tranfported  in  the  feafon  of  court- 
ftiip,  that  they  fometiraes  come  and  perch  upon  the 
fportfman.  Ke  repeats  a fa£l  from  Gefner^  which,  if 
properly  confirmed,  would  put  the  lafcivious  habits  of 
thefe  birds  beyond  a doubt  *. 

I'his  fpecies  is  remarkably  prolific  ; a provifton  ofl'J^a- 
ture,  without  which  the  ill-fated  race,  furrounded,  as  it 
continually  is,  by  a thoufand  enemies,  muft  have  long 
fince  been  annihilated.  The  hen  lays  annually  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  eggs,  refemblihg  thofe  of  a pigeon.  Sel- 
dom, however,  does  a whole  brood  arrive  at  its  adult 
ftate.  The  eggs  are  the  food  of  fome  birds  ; the  young 
are  devoured  b}"^  others  ; and  man,  the  moft  formidable 
enemy  of  all,  begins  fyftematically  to  deftroy  them,  as 
foon  as  the  (hooting  feafon  commences,  which  is  nearly 
as  early  as  the  young  are  capable  of  flying,  and  long  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  fubfifting  by  themfelves. 

The  birds  ot  this  and  the  preceding  genus,  conftitute 
chiefly  what  is  termed  game,  among  the  modern  nations  of 
and  there  is  hardly  any  country, in  which  the  killing 
of  them  has  not  been  made  an  objc£l  of  public  regulation. 
The  legifiative  power,  whether  lodged  in  a king,  parlia- 

I ■ * 

ment, 

• Ils  ne  peuvent  entendre  le  cri  de  leurs  fcmelles  fans  repandrc  leur 
liqueur  fcminale.  EuRath.  apud  Gefntr  3 De  avibus,  p.  673, 
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ment,  or  national  aflenibly,  has  uniformly  framed  what  are 
termed  game-laws,  the  great  aim  of  which  has  been,  to 
appropriate  folely  to  the  rich,  animals  which  are  fed  by  the 
poor,  and  which,  were  they  property,  would,  on  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  belong  to  the  latter. 

Among  the  aneients,  the  amufements  of  hunting  and 
fliooting  were  hardly  known.  Wild  animals,  accordingly, 
were  not  held  as  property  by  the  Roman  law,  but  be- 
longed to  the  finder.  Every  ptrfon  had  a right  to  purfue 
them,  who  did  not,  by  fo  doing,  injure  the  property  of 
another.  The  favage  nations  of  the  North,  who  over- 
ran the  Roman  empire,  had  been  accufiomed,  in  thofe 
barren  regions  from  which  they  ifl'ued,  to  procure  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  fubfiftence  by  hunting.  This 
excrcife,  among  all  rude  nations,  is  deemed  honourable, 
as  it  implies  cunning,  activity,  and  enterprife.  Among 
fuch,  therefore,  it  is  exclufively  followed  by  the  men,’, 
while  the  women  are  confined  to  the  meaner  drudgery  of 
agriculture. 

When  thefe.nations  eftablifhed  themfclves  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  but  thinly 
peopled  thofe  vaft  countries,  that  became  the  rev-’ard  of 
their  valour.  The  fame  habits  and  the  fame  ideas  Hill 
were  retained  ; and  the  largenefs  of  their  territory  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  gratify  their  favourite  purfuits.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  was  left  to  the  dependents  of  eve- 
ry great  chieftain,  or  to  his  conquered  vafiTals.  The 
fports  of  the  field  were  purfued  exclufively  by  himfelf, 
or  by  thofe  to  whom'  he  had  parcelled  out  his  land. 

All  encroachments  upon  the  favourite  amufement  of 
the  nobles,  were  feverely  checked,  as  plebeian  ufurpa- 
tions  •,  and,  as  game  gradually  grew  fcarcer,  thofe  offences 
were  watched  with  a jealous  eye,  and  prohibited  by  the 
legiflative  aflemblies,  which  confided  of  all  the  great 
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barons,  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  croWff. 
Such  has  been  the  origin  of  the  game  laws,  among  all  the 
feudal  governments  of  Europe  \ and,  while  commerce  and 
a fpirit  of  freedom  have  gradually  foftened  the  rigour  of 
moft  of  the  Gothic  inftitutions,  the  monopolizing  fpirit 
of  the  game  laws  has  fulfered  but  little  abatement.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  legiflative  body  being  themfelvei 
men  of  hereditary  rank,  have  ftrenuoufly  defended  or 
augmented  their  ariftocratic  privileges,  wherever  they 
found  it  pra£licable  ; while  the  game  laws  have  been 
deemed  a matter  of  too  fmall  moment,  to  excite  the  com- 
mercial and  democratic  part  of  the  community  to  exert  its 
flrength.  Hence  the  laws  relating  to  the  killing  of  game, 
are,  in  almoft  every  country,  the  lail  part  of  the  Gothic 
fabric  that  remains  undeftroyed. 

In  France,  where  the  States  General  had  long  been  dif- 
ufed,  and  every  control  over  the  power  of  the  crown  abo- 
lifhed,  the  game  laws  were,  till  lately,  extremely  rigorous 
and  oppreffive.  In  many  places,  the  peafant  who  took  as 
deer,  or  killed  a partridge,  was  regarded  as  a greater  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  than  if  he  had  murdered  a man,  and 
his  punilhment  was  proportionably  more  fevere.  By  the 
lides  of  the  high  ways^  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
great  numbers  of  game  were  feen  running  unmolefted, 
being  preferved  for  the  exclufive  entertainment  of  the  mo- 
narch. But,  by  the  late  aftoniftiing  Revolution  in  that  an- 
cient kingdom,  the  fabric  of  defpotifm  and  of  oppreflion 
has  been  demoliflied;  and  the  National  AJfemhly  oi  tlie 
Francs,  having  founded  their  new  political  conftitutlon  on 
the  rights  of  men,  have  abollftied  game-laws,  which, 
wherever  they  exift,  are  humiliating  monuments  of  re- 
gal or  of  feudal  oppreflion. 

In  Britain,  the  game  laws  are  almoft  every  year  in- 
creafed  in  number  and  intricacy,  by  the  cautious  policy 
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of  our  wife  legiflators  ; who  feem  much  more  intent  oft 
the  prefervatlon  of  the  game  upon  their  eftates,  than  of  the 
rights  of  their  Jellow-citi'zens.  Many  of  them,  when  at 
their  country  feats,  from  want  of  a literary  education,  have 
hardly  any  other  fource  of  enjoyment  befidesthe  chace.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  deliberations  of  the  EritiJIj  fenate 
fhould  often  be  devoted  to  a fubjeft,  with  which  many 
of  its  members  are  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  ; and  that 
it  fliould  guard,  by  the  moft  anxious  regulations,  aii 
amufement,  from  which  alone  many  of  its  number 
are  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment. 


Nearly  allied  to  the  partridge,  and  of  the  fame  genus, 
is  the  quail  : It  is,  however  much  inferior  in  fize,  being 
only  feven  inches  long,  and  fourteen  broad.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  a rufty  brown. 
The  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  crown  of  the  head,  are 
divided  by  a long  pale  yellow  line  : The  breaft  is  of  a 
yellowilh  red,  fpotted  with  black:  The  fcapular  feathers, 
and  thofe  upon  the  back,  are  marked,  in  their  middle, 
with  a pale  yellow  line,  and,  on  their  fides,  with  ferrugi- 
nous and  blackilli  bars. 

The  quail  is  excellent  game,  and  is  more  univerfally 
fpread  over  the  ancient  continent,  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds  we  have  hitherto  defcribed.  It  is  found  in  every 
country  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Iceland  and  f ar- 
tary, Its  flefh  is  fat,  juicy,  and  nutritive,  and  is  every 
where  deemed  a delicate  difli  in  modern  times.  The  an- 
cients entertained  a prejudice  againlt  eating  its  flefh, 

froia 
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from  a fuppofitlon,  that  it  fed  upon  hellebore  *,  and 
W’as  fubjecl  to  the  falling  ficknefs.  Thefe  birds  are 
more  eafily  caught  than  the  partridge  ; the  force  of  their 
amorous  inftinft  rendering  them  an  eafj  prey  to  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  fowler.  Early  in  the  morning  the  nets  are 
fpread,  and  the  fowler,  having  placed  himfelf  under  them, 
imitates  the  voice  of  the  female  with  his  quail  pipe.  At 
this  cry  the  male  eagerly  comes  up,  till  he  enter  below 
the  net,  and  be  there  furprifed  and  taken  by  the  fowler, 
who  immediately  Harts  up.  In  China,  they  are  taken  in 
vaft  numbers,  and  carried  alive  by  the  inhabitants  to 
warm  their  hands. 

The  quail  is  a bird  of  palTage,  whofe  migrations  have 
been  the  fubje£l;  of  much  difquifition  among  the  natu- 
ralifts.  In  moil  countries  of  Ejirope,  it  appears  in  the 
month  of  May  ; and  takes  its  departure,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  for  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
caufe  of  their  migration  is  not  the  cold,  which  they  arc 
able  to  fupport,  as  has  been  found  by  repeated  experi- 
ments ; but  a deficiency  of  thofe  plants  and  infefts,  upon 
which  they  feed  f . They  are  frequently  feen  croffing  the 
Mediterranean  to  Africa,  in  September,  and  returning, 
in  the  fpring,  to  Europe  In  this  long  journey  they  are 
often  fo  fatigued,  that  they  alight  upon  the  rigging  of 
veflels,  and  are  caught  by  the  failors.  At  thefe  times 
they  are  found  in  vafl;  numbers  in  Egypt,  and  around  the. 
coafts  of  the  ; thofe  diftrifls  lying  in  tlie  route,  in 

which  they  then  fly,  hcKwetw  Africa  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Afia  §.  In  fomc  parts  of  England,  and  in 
the  fouth  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  quail  remains  the  whole 

year ; 

i * Semen  veneni  gratlffimus  cilrus,  quam  ob  caufam,  earn  daninaverc 
menfie,  Pluili  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cap.  23. 

f Vide  Buffon,  tome  xvii.  p.  452.  where  he  treats  tblsfubjed  at  large. 

J Vide  Baleniius,  p.  264.  § PfaL  Ixxvii.  and  Jofeph,  book  iii.cap.  i. 
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year  : Tliere  the  winters  are  not  fo  fevere,  as  to  de- 
llroy  entirely  thofe  infefts,  upon  which  they  feed.  In 
Ke?it  and  EJfex,  when  the  fioft  and  fnow  oblige  them  to 
quit  the  Hubble  fields  of  the  midland  counties,  they  are 
feen  retreating  to  the  Ihore,  and  feeding  among  the  fea- 
weeds. 

The  quails  are  altogether  promifcuous  in  their  amours. 
The  fame  male  will,  in  oue  day,  cohabit  with  a dozen  of 
different  females.  Where  the  number  of  males  fo  great- 
ly exceeds  that  of  the  females,  there  can  be  no  fidelity 
or  attachment  between  a fingle  pair.  The  fertility  of 
the  quails  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  climate  where 
they  refide.  In  England  they  lay  only  fix  or  feven  eggs  j 
in  France  and  Italy,  above  twice  that  number  ; and  it  is 
rare  that  any  of  them  are  addled  by  incubation,  the  ar- 
dour of  the  male  being  a full  fecurity  againii  the  infe- 
cundity of  any  of  the  eggs. 

The  quails  are  endowed  with  a courage  proportioned 
to  the  flrength  of  their  amorous  inftinfts.  Like  the 
grous  and  partridges,  they  engage  in  contefts  with  each 
other.  Quail -fighting  was  as  common  at  Athens^  as 
cock-fighting  is  with  us  ; and  confiderabie  fums  were 
flaked  on  the  event  of  a battle.  Puerile,  as  to  us  it  may 
feem,  this  diverfion  was  in  high  eflimation  at  Rome ; 
for  we  find,  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  a prefeft  of  Egypt 
punifhcd  with  death,  for  having  ferved  up,  at  an  enter- 
tainment, one  of  thefe  birds,  which  had  acquired  cele- 
brity from  its  many  vidories.  In  fome  towns  of  Italy ^ 
this  amufement  is  Hill  in  fafhion  *. 


* Aldrovandi  Ornithol.  tome  u.  p.  1 6 X. 
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Genus  XXXVI.— Trumpeter  %. 


This  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  a common  hen.  Its  bill  is 
black,  and  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length.  Beneath 
the  hind  toe,  there  is  a fmall  round  protuberance.  The 
wings  are  black,  and  do  not  reach  farther  than  the  bodj 
of  the  bird.  The  back,  the  belly,  and  the  thighs  are  of 
an  aih  colour  : The  head  and  neck  are  variegated  with 
fpots  of  black  and  deep  yellow. 

The  trumpeter  is  well  entitled  to  a feparate  place  in  a 
fyftem  of  ornithology.  Some  fyftera  makers  have  clafled 
it  with  the  pheafant,  others  with  the  partridge  ; while  a 
third  fet  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  its  affinity  to  the 
cianes.  it  Inhabits  Guinea  and  Brajil ; and,  though  it 
frequent  the  woods,  it  feldom  or  never  perches  upon 
the  trees,  but  contents  itfelf  with  the  fruit  that  drops 
from  them.  Thefe  birds  are  eafily  tamed  ; and,  in  that 
Hate,  difcover  all  the  attachment  and  fidelity  to  their 
owner,  that  diftinguiffies  the  dog  f , 

Of  this  attachment,  the  agamiy  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  of  Cayenne^  gives  the  mofi;  unequivocal  proofs. 


• Pfophia,  Lin.  La  Groffe  Perdrix  du  Brefil.  Briflbn. 
t Vide  Vofmacr’s  Account  of  a tame  one  in  Holland.  Amftcrd.  176B. 
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If  kept  in  a houfe,  it  follows  its  mailer,  and  carefles 
him  ; and,  if  he  have  been,  for  a while,  abfent,  it  tellifies  > 
on  his  return,  the  moll  lively  joy.  This  good  humour,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  uniform.  It  is  frequently  interrupted 
fey  fits  of  fpleen  and  anger,  which  are  often  as  unaccount- 
able, as  they  are  unprovoked.  Thefe  difgulls  are  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  fomething  unpleafing  in  the  figure  or  fmell 
of  the  perfon  dilliked  ; and,  when  adluated  by  them,  the 
trumpeter  chaces  away  the  obje£l  of  its  difpleafure,  bites 
his  legs,  and  treats  him  with  every  mark  of  refentment. 

This  docile  bird  obeys  the  call  of  his  mailer,  and  is 
more  familiar,  than,  perhaps,  any  of  the  feathered  race. 
He  voluntarily  prefents  his  head  and  neck  to  thofe  who 
are  his  favourites,  to  be  fcratched.  He  is  even  trouble- 
fome  with  his  complaifance,  and  feems  not  fatisfied,  un- 
lefs  you  renew  your  carefles  every  moment.  At  dinner, 
even  though  uninvited,  he  is  a regular  attendant.  On  his 
firll  entering  the  room,  he  puts  to  flight  every  dog  and 
cat ; and,  before  he  alii  any  meat  for  himfelf,  lie  mull 
be  mailer  of  the  field.  This  is  fometlmes  not  accom- 
pllflied  without  a bloody  battle ; but  fo  bold  and  cou- 
rageous is  this  bird,  that  he  will  never  fly,  till  he  have 
defeated  the  dog.  The  manner  of  his  fighting  with  this 
animal,  is  by  fpringing  up  into  the  air,  to  avoid  his 
bite  ; thence  he  darts  upon  his  head,  with  an  intention 
to  put  out  his  eyes  ; and,  when  he  has  overcome  his  ene- 
my, he  purfues  him  with  fingular  rage,  and  will  not  fail 
to  put  him  to  death,  if  not  prevented. 

He  difcovers  nearly  the  lame  fagaclty,  as  the  dog  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  trained  to  herd  flieep. 
Like  the  dog,  he  is  jealous  of  thofe  who  fhare  the  lavour 
of  his  mailer,  and  feverely  puniflies  the  negroes  who 
make  too  near  approaches  to  him  *. 

Q^q  ' The 

• Vide  Bufl()n,Tome  xix.  p.  498. 
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' The  trumpeter  builds,  or  rather  digs  a neft  at  the  root 
of  a tree,  where  it  lays  about  fixteen  eggs.  It  is  re- 
markable for  making  a ftrong  found  with  its  bill,  which 
it  anfwers  by  another  deep  tone,  that  appears  to  come 
from  the  anus,  though  in  reality  it  proceed  from  it^ 
belly. 
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Genus  XXXVII The  Bujlard*. 


Next  to  the  oflrlch,  and  thole  tribes  of  the  feathered 
race  wliich  cannot  fly,  the  biiftard  is  the  iargeft.  It  is 
fuperior  to  all  the  Britijh  birds  in  point  of  lize,  and 
jnftly  confidercd  as  the  nobleft  game  the  fportfman  pur- 
fues.  The  weight  of  the  male,  when  old,  is  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  pounds  : His  length  is  near  four  feet,  and 
his  breadth  nine.  The  male  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 
female  both  by  lize  and  colour,  and  by  a long  tuft  of  fea- 
thers hanging  down  from  each  fide  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble. His  head  and  neck  are  of  an  alb  colour  ; while  the 
back  is  barred  acrofs  with  a black  and  rufl-coloured  belt. 
The  quill  feathers  are  black  ; the  belly  is  white  ; and  the 
tail,  confining  of  twenty  feathers,  is  beautifully  marked 
with  broad  bars  of  red  and  black.  The  female  is  about 
one  half  of  the  fize  : Her  plumage  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  male  ; only  the  head  is  brown,  crolTed  with  black 
lines,  and  the  colours  of  the  back  and  wings  are  lefs 
vivid. 

The  buftard,  like  all  other  gallinaceous  birds,  lives 
upon  grain  and  vegetables.  To  this  food,  in  fummer,  it 
adds  thofe  large  earth-worms,  that  appear,  in  great  quan- 
tities, on  the  downs,  before  the  fun-rifing  : Daring  win- 
terj  it  eats  the  bark  of  trees,  and,  at  all  times,  fwallows 
Peebles  to  aflifl;  the  ftomach  in  digeftionf.  Buftarda 

Qjl  1 are 

* Otis,  Lin.  L’Outarde,  BufTon. 

t Buffon  a I’articlc  Outarde,  Tome  xvii.  p.  zy. 
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are  found  all  along  the  eaft  part  of  England,  from  Dor- 
fetJJAre  ; and  as  far  north,  as  the  Lothians,  in  Scotland. 
Nature  has  made  an  admirable  provifion  to  fupply  them 
with  drink,  in  thofe  extenfive  and  perched  trafts  of  Eu- 
rope and  AJrica,  which  they  inhabit.  The  male  carries 
a large  pouch  under  his  chin,  which  is  capable  of  holding 
no  lefs,  than  feven  quarts  of  water.  This  magazine,  be- 
caufe  its  opening  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,, 
can  be  filled  by  the  male  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply the  young,  or  the  female  while  hatching  *. 

The  female  buftard  conftrufts  no  neft  ; but,  in  a hollow 
place,  which  Ihe  fcratches  in  the  ground,  lays  two  eggs, 
which  flie  hatches  for  thirty  days.  Towards  Autumn, 
when  the  young  are  grown  up,  buftards  colledt  together  in 
flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  commit  depredations  up- 
on the  turnip  fields.  Although  colledled  in  thefe  nu- 
merous bodies,  and  of  great  ftrength,  they  are  fo  ex- 
tremely timid,  that,  on  the  fmallefl  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, they  all  confult  their  fafety  by  flight.  When  raif- 
ed,  and  fairly  on  wing,  they  can  fly  for  feveral  miles 
without  relling  ; but,  as  they  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  take  their  flight,  efpecially  when  hurried  by  the  dogs, 
they  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves  by  running,  in  which 
they  are  very  alert.  From  their  want  of  the  back  toe, 
they  are  incapable  of  perching  upon  trees  ; and,  there- 
fore, fall  a facrifice,  at  laft,  to  their  purfuers.  When 
taken,  fo  great  is  their  terror,  that  they  die  rather  from 
fear,  than  from  the  wounds  they  have  received  f. 

Buftards  may  be  confidered  the  native  and  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world  ; where  they  are  attached 
to  no  particular  climate,  being  found  in  all  the  interme- 
diate 


* Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool  8ve,  vol.  i.  p.  SIJ. 
I Gcfncr  dc  Avibus,  p.  488. 
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diate  regions,  from  the  deferts  of  Lyhia  to  the  fliores 
of  the  Baltic.  On  the  continent,  there  is  a fmall  fpe- 
cies  of  the  buftard,  about  the  liz.e  of  a pheafant,  called 
by  the  French^  canepetiere.  This  fpecies  exadlly  re- 
fembles  the  former,  in  fhape,  colour,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  toes : Only  the  male  has  not  that  long  tuft 
of  feathers,  that,  in  the  larger  kind,  hangs  from  the  fides 
of  the  lower  mandibile  ; has  fewer  feathers,  by  two, 
in  the  tail,  and  one  more  in  each  wing  *. 

This  fpecies  is  not  nearly  fo  widely  diffufed  as  the 
foregoing,  being  rarely  feen  in  any  country  of  EuropCy 
except  France.  Linnceus  makes  no  mention  of  it,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  birds  of  Sweden  ; and  the  authors  of 
the  BritiJlj  zoology,  do  not  rank  it  among  the  birds  of 
this  ifland.  Although  one  was  flrot  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall.,  they  conlider  it  as  a ftrayed  bird,  rather  than 
a native  of  Britain,  Such,  in  fact,  it  mull  have  been, 
becaufe,  when  an  individual  of  this  fpecies  was  prefent- 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society,  none  of  the  members,  who  were 
then  prefent,  knew  its  name,  till  Mr.  Edwards  was  fenit 
for,  to  inform  them  what  bird  it  was-f-. 

• Vide  Buffon,  Tome  xvii  p.  45. 

t Vide  Edwards's  Gleanings,  p.  251. 
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Section  I. 

Order  IV. — Columbine. 

Genus  XXXVIIL— Figeon  *. 

The  pigeon  was  brought  into  a domeftic  flate,  at  a very 
early  period,  and  feeras  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  of  Ariflotle.  That  philofopher, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  thofe 
immenfe  varieties,  which,  in  a long  fuccelHon  of  ages. 
Nature,  aided  by  the  art  of  man,  has  fince  produced.  He 
mentions  only  four  fpecies,  which,  from  their  producing 
from  ten  to  twelve  flights  in  a year  f,  mull  have  been  of 
the  domeftic  kinds  : For  it  is  a law,  that  all  animals  be- 
come more  produftive  in  proportion  to  their  accommo- 
dation, and  the  abundance  of  food  with  which  they  are 
fupplied.  The  common  pigeon,  which  is  fo  prolific, 
when  aided  by  the  forefight  and  bounty  of  mao,  feldom, 
when  wuld,  jiroduces  above  one,  and  never  more  than 
two  pair  in  a year. 

'Ihe  varieties  of  the  domeftic  ]pigeon,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  Grecian  naturalift,  were  few  in  number,  had 
greatly  increafed  among  the  Romans ; among  whom,  vary- 
ing 

• Columba  iEnas,  Ian.  Le  Pigeon  domeftique,  BrilToiii 
f Vide  Hift.  Animalums,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 
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iiig  and  improving  the  breed  w'as  held  an  objeft  of  fucli 
importance,  that  they  erefted  high  towers  upon  the  tops  of 
their  houl'es  for  this  purpofe,  and  marked  the  genealogy  of 
their  pigeons  as  carefully,  as  we  do  that  of  our  race-horfes  *. 
FUny  mentions  a generous  breed  in  Campania^  a pair  of 
•which,  whofe  anceftry  was  well  authenticated,  brought 
a very  high  price.  The  fame  attention  to  the  breed  of 
pigeons,  has  continued  in  lome  of  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe.  By  Angling  out,  every  feafon,  the  moll  beauti- 
ful and  remarkable  of  the  produce  of  the  dovehoufe, 
bringing  them  into  a more  clofe  captivity,  and  pair- 
ing again  the  moil  lingular  of  their  new  progeny,  varie- 
ties, ahnoll  infinite,  have  been  produced.  Adepts  in  this 
bufinefs,  pretend,  that  they  can  be  bred  to  a feather;  and, 
according  to  their  different  properties,  they  have  endea- 
voured to  diftinguifii  them  by  the  various  names  of 
’tumblers,  Carriers^  yacobincs,  Croppers,  Runts,  ^urbits, 
and  by  a long  lift  of  other  appellations  intelligible  only 
to  the  mfelves  f . To  give  a detail  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  domtftic  pigeon,  tvould  not  prove  a hiftory  of  Nature, 
fo  much  as  of  human  art.  Of  the  forty-four  differ- 
ent fpecies,  independent  of  varieties,  which  Brijfon  t 
has  deferibed,  we  fliall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  three ; 
which  appear  to  have  always  continued  unmixed,  and 
to  one  or  other  of  which  all  tlie  reft  may  be  reduc- 
ed. Thefe  are  the  Stodtdove,  the  Ringdove,  and  the 
'Turtle. 

The 


* Co!umbari:ni  amore  infaaiunt  multi ; fuper  tccla  extedificar.t  turres 
* is,  nobilitatemque  fingularum,  engines  narrant  vetcrcs.  I’Jiny,  lib.  x. 
cap-  37- 

t Vide  Pennant’s  Bri*.  Zed.  vol.  I.  p.  ai8. 

1 Erifibn,  vol.  I.  p.  67. 
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Tlie  Columbine  Order,  confiftlng  of  thcfe  tliree  differ- 
ent fpectes,  is  dillinguifhed  by  being  monogamous.  The 
male  and  female  continue  faithful  and  attached  to  each 
other,  not  only  for  the  feafon,  but  frequently  during 
life.  The  fatigues  of  neftling,  incubation,  and  feeding 
the  young,  arc  Ibared  equally  by  both  parents.  The  lea- 
fon  of  courtfliip  is  announced  by  a plaintive  and  cooing 
note,  peculiar  to  the  order.  The  male,  while  paying 
his  addreffes,  inflates  or  fvvells  his  throat  and  breaft.  The 
female  lays  only  two  eggs,  in  the  hatching  of  wliich 
fhe  is  regularly  relieved,  for  a few  hoins  every  day,  by 
her  mate.  When  flie  delays  to  return,  the  male  goes  in 
quell  of  her,  and  beats  her  back  to  the  nell  ; and,  -when 
he  ncglecls  his  duty,  he  is,  in  his  turn,  obliged  to  fub- 
mlt  to  the  fame  fevere  chafiilemcnt  from  the  female. 
After  the  young  are  protruded,  they  receive  no  meat 
from  either  parent  for  three  days  : During  that  period, 
warmth  is  all  they  require  ; and  the  clutching  them  is 
a talk,  which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herfelf, 
never  flirring  from  them,  except  a few  minutes  to 
colle£b  her  food. 

The  manner,  in  which  this  order  of  birds  feed  their 
yoitng,  fufficlentiy  diftinguilbes  them  from  every  other 
clafs  of  the  feathered  kind.  They  are  granivorous  ; and 
the  corns,  with  which  they  feed  their  young,  are  treafured 
up,  for  fome  time,  in  their  crops,  where,  by  being  moif- 
tened,  and  made  more  cafy  to  be  dlgelled,  they  are  ren- 
dered fit  lor  their  llomaclis.  On  their  return  to  the  nefl, 
the  young  demand  their  food  with  importunity,  when 
the  parents,  in  fucceflion,  cjcdl  it  from  their  crop  into 
their  mouths. 

The  crop  of  the  pigeon,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  this  fin- 
gular  operation,  is  of  a peculiar  firuftiirc.  It  is  larger 

than 
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than  that  of  any  other  bird  of  the  fame  fiz,e,  and  com- 
municates with  the  lungs  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  can  be 
inflated  at  pleafure  : Thofe  called  croppers  have  a power 
of  diftending  it,  till  it  become  nearly  equal,  in  fize,  to  the 
reft  of  the  body.  When  the  grain,  by  means  of  the  heat, 
and  the  milky  fluid  fecpeted  in  the  ftomach,  begins  to 
fwell  and  macerate,  the  crop  is  proportionally  dilat- 
ed : Even  then,  however,  the  bird  has  the  power  of 
diftending  it  farther,  and  of  taking  in  air  ; and,  on  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  this  new  air  by  the  mouth,  the  food  is  forced 
out  along  with  it.  1 he  neftlings  are  ready,  open- 
mouthed,  to  receive  this  tribute  of  parental  affedlion  ; 
and,  as  often  as  they  perceive  the  old  ones  returning 
from  an  excurfion,  they  announce  their  wants  with  the 
moft  reftlefs  and  craving  importunity. 

The  external  charadlers  of  the  columbine  genus  are,  a 
weak,  flender,  and  ftrait  bill,  with  a foft  protuberant 
fubftance,  in  which  the  noftrils  are  lodged  ; Legs  fhort 
and  red,  with  toes  fully  divided  : On  the  ground,  a 
walking  pace  ; on  wing,  flights  fwift,  and  often  continu- 
ed to  an  immenfe  diftance.  1 hey  inhabit  almoft  every 
part  both  of  the  old  and  new  continent. 

The  domeftic  pigeon,  and  all  its  varieties,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  ftockdove  *,  which,  in  its  wild, 
ftate,  is  very  rarely  feen  in  this  country.  It  is,  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe^  a bird  of  pafliige,  which  remains  for  a 
few'  months,  and  breeds,  and  then  retires,  as  is  conjec- 
tured, to  Africa,  to  pafs  the  winter.  In  its  natural 
ftate,  it  is  of  a deep  bluifli  afh-colour : The  breaft  is  daflred 
"Vvith  a fine  chang  cable  green  and  purple  : The  w'ings  are 

R r marked 


•BufFon,  Tome  xvil.  p.  498. 
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marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  towards  their  infertion, 
and  the  other  hearer  the  top  : The  back  is  white,  and 
the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black.  In  this  ftate, 
it  builds  in  the  holes  of  trees  ; from  them  it  ventures  to 
rocks  and  old  walls  j w’hence,  bj  kind  treatment,  it 
is  allured  to  the  dovchoufe  ; and,  by  clofe  confine- 
ment, becomes,  at  lafl,  familiarized  to  human  fociety. 
In  proportion  as  the  pigeon  lofes  its  independence,  it  ac- 
ejuires  greater  degrees  of  fecundity.  The  flockdove,  in 
his  native  woods,  probably  feldom  produces  twice  in  the 
3'ear.  During  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  felf- 
prefervation,  and  not  the  rearing  of  a pofterity,  mull 
require  all  his  care,  and  employ  every  exertion.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  properly  domeificated,  and  fully 
fed,  fo  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  fame  bird,  that  fif- 
teen thoufand,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  may  be  pro- 
duced from  a Angle  pair  *. 

The  woodpigeon,  the  rockpigeon,  and  the  dovehoufe- 
pigeon,  are  but  different  fhades  of  the  flockdove,  in 
different  degrees  of  fubordination  to  man.  The  houfe- 
pigeon  is  the  fame  bird  in  its  lafl  and  mofl  perfeft  flate 
of  domeflication,  where  it  receives  every  tint  and  va- 
riety of  hue  that  can  be  communicated  to  this  race  by- 
human  invention.  So  great  is  the  multiplying  of  kinds, 
fo  various  has  been  the  mixtlire  of  different  races,  that 
a volume  of  defeription,  and  another  of  painting,  would 
net  fuflicc  to  reprefent  them  all  f . 


* Vide  Stlllingfleet’s  Tradts. 

I Vide  Euffon,  Tome  xvii.  j’.  503. 
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Section  VI . 


’^he  Mcjfengcr  Pigeon, 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  domeftic  pigeon,  the  carrier'^ 
or  mejfettger,  is  the  inofl  remavkab  e for  attachment  to 
his  native  place,  and  affedllon  for  his  female.  From  this 
peculiarity,  it  has  been  employed  at  Cairo,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  eah,  as  a carrier  ; an  office,  for  which  it  is 
well  qualifled,  fince  it  is  capable,  in  the  fame  fpace,  to 
travel  three  times  farther  tlian  the  lleetefl;  liorfe.  At 
Scandaroon,  where  this  meffenger  was  employed  to  con- 
vey the  fpeediefl  intelligence  to  the  merchants  of  Aleppo, 
of  the  arrival  of  ffiips,  they  faftened  a letter  under  its 
wing,  and,  after  having  fed  it,  defpatched  It  to  its  native 
country.  No  fooner  does  the  bird  find  itfelf  at  liberty, 
than  it  raifes  itfelf  to  an  amazing  height  in  the  air,  and 
continues  to  direct  its  courfe,  with  unerring  certainty, 
and  at  the  aflonifhing  velocity  of  forty  miles  in  an  hour 
and  a half  *.  Incur  own  country,  thefe  aerial  meffengers 
have  been  emploj^ed  for  a very  Angular  purpafe  ; being 
let  fly  at  P'yburn,  when  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  away, 
to  notify,  to  diftant  friends,  the  departure  of  the  un- 
happy  criminal  f.  If  we  may  believe  P’n^o,  the  E-gyp- 

R r a tlans, 

* Vide  Ruflel’s  Hlftory  of  Aleppo,  p.  66.  and  Thevenot’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

f Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  i.  319. 
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tians  had  Improved  upon  this  idea,  and  had  relayi  of 
ineflengers,  to  relieve  each  other;  fo  that,  bj  this  means, 
intelligence  of  any  kind  could  be  conveyed,  in  a few 
hours,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  *. 

It  is  pretended,  that  great  ufe  was  made,  in  ancient 
times,  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  in  opening  a correfpond- 
cnee  between  befieged  towns,  and  the  armies  that  were 
to  relieve  them.  Such  was  the  intercourfe  carried  on  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Hirtius  at  Modena^  in  fpite  of  every 
attempt  of  the  befieger,  Asithony^  to  intercept  their 
couriers  f.  In  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  mod 
romantic  enterprifes  were  carried  on  in  a romantic 
manner,  v’e  read  of  many  important  articles  of  intelligence 
having  been  conveyed  by  the  pigeon.  Anacreon^  however, 
mentions  another  kind  of  warfare,andotherfieges,  in  which, 
i n his  time,  this  gentle,  but  uncertain  courier^  was  probably, 
oftener  employed  ; and  that  was,  in  carrying  loveletters 
from  lovers  to  their  miftrefles.  He  feetns  indeed  much 
better  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  Cupid,  than  of  Mars, 
In  his  beautiful  little  ode,  addrelled  to  his  pigeon,  that 
poet  pays  him  many  compliments  on  his  affeftion  and 
fervices  ; and  mentions,  among  the  laft,  his  having  car- 
ried his  epiflle  to  young  Bathyllus 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  domeftic  pigeon.  Or  flock- 
dove  from  which  it  is  derived,  in  foreign  parts:  Through 
all  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  America,  tliere 
are  found  many  varieties.  They  are  alfo  feen  in  the 
FmJI  Indies,  and  in  mod  of  the  iflands  of  the  Indian 

Ocean, 


* Arioflo,  Canto  xv.  1.  90. 

f Pli:iy,  lib.  x cap.  53.  Quid  vallum,  & vigil  obfidio,  atque  ctiam  retia 
amne  prxtent.t  profuere  Antonio,  pcrcalum  cunte  nuntio  i 

^ Ka'i  v!/v  cia{  iKUifi 
B'Tiro^ei;  Houi^ai. 

Anacreon,  Ode  is. 
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Ocean.  At  Amhoyna,  there  are  two  fpecies,  quite  green 
Sir  Hanfe  Sloan  has  defcribed  a variety  found  in  ya- 
maica.  purple  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  white 
below  f . 


Ringdove  t* 

1 His  fpecies,  like  the  (lockdove,  is  a bird  of  paffage  ; 
appearing  in  the  Spring,  and  breeding  twice  during 
Summer,  after  which  it  takes  its  departure  for  warmer 
climes.  It  builds  not  in  the  holes,  but  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  ufes,  on  this  occafion,  only  a few  dry 
flicks.  Many  unfuccefsful  attempts  have  been  made,  in 
modern  times,  to  domeflicate  thefe  birds.  They  have 
been  hatched  below  a tame  pigeon ; they  have  been 
kept,  when  young,  continually  in  the  fociety  of  man  ; 
but,  after  they  were  capable  of  flight,  they  have  al- 
ways availed  themfelves  of  the  earliefl  opportunity  of 
regaining  their  natural  haunts,  in  the  woods.  Ring- 
doves are  not  numerous  in  any  country,  though  ge- 
nerally fpread  over  the  world.  Their  flefh,  which,  when 
young,  is  excellent,  holds  out  a flrong  temptation  to  de- 
llroy  them  §.  They  are,  by  far,  larger  than  the  com- 
mon pigeon  : The  length  of  one,  at  full  fize,  is  eighteen 
inches,  and  its  breadth  thirty.  The  head,  back,  and  co- 
verts of  the  wing,  are  of  a bluifli  afli-colour.  The  breaft 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  of  the  fame  hue,  with  a 

mixture 


^ Vide  Briflon,  tome  i.  p.  145. 
t Sloan’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  p.  469. 
t I.e  Pigeon  Ramier  BrifTon. 

§ In  feme  parts  of  Africa  they  arc  numerous,  and  delicate  In  their 
flefh,  Adanfon’s  voyage  to  Senegal. 
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mixture  of  red.  ‘The  hind  part  of  tlie  neck  is  marked 
with  a femicircular  line  of  white  ; and  the  feathers  above 
and  below'  it,  are  of  a changeable  and  glofly  colour.  The 
belly  is  of  a dirty  wdiiie  ; and  the  quill  featlicrs  are 
dullcy.  Buffon  claffes  wdth  the  ringdove,  the  crown- 
ed pigeons  of  the  Ea/l  Indies,  w'hicli  are  of  the  hze 
of  a Turkey.  Several  of  them  have  been  brought  over 
alive  to  France  and  Holland ; but  they  have  never  been 
known  to  lay  there. 

There  are  five  different  foreign  birds  that  have  been 
reckoned  congenerous  with  the  ringdove.  Together 
with  it,  may  alfo  be  placed,  fome  of  fo  near  a refem- 
blance,  that  they  can  only  be  deemed  varieties  of  the 
European  fpecies.  Such  are  the  ringdove  of  the  Mo- 
luccas * ; the  triangular  fpotted  pigeon  of  Edwards, 
which  inhabits  Guinea  ; and  the  pigeon  o^yamaica,  with 
a brown  annulated  tail.  The  Founingo  of  Madagafcar, 
deferibed  by  Buffon,  feems  alfo  to  be  of  this  race,  al- 
though of  a fmaller  fize,  and  of  a blue  colour  f . 


y^he  ’Furtle, 

This  fpecies  is  exceedingly  fhy  and  timid,  breeding  ge- 
nerally in  the  heart  of  large  woods.  It  migrates  in  Au- 
tumn, like  the  other  pigeons  when  wild.  This  dove  is 
diAiuguUhed  by  a beautiful  circle  of  crimfon,  furround- 
ing its  eye-lids.  There  is  a black  fpot  on  each  fide*  o^ 
the  neck,  the  feathers  of  which  are  tipped  with  white. 
The  back  is  afli-coloured,  bordered  with  brown  : The 

fcapulars’ 

* Briflbn,  tome  i.  p.  148.  f Hillory  of  Birds,  p. 

I La  Turturelle,  Briffwii. 
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fcapulars  are'of  a reddifli  brown,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
belly  is  Avhite ; the  fides,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wing, 
are  biuiih. 

Turtledoves  conftantly  alTemble  in  flocks  ; they  ar- 
rive, depart,  and  fly  in  company.  In  the  fhort  fpace 
of  four  or  fix  months,  which  they  remain  here,  they 
pair,  neflle,  hatch,  and  rear  their  young,  till  they  be 
able  to  accompany  them  at  their  departure. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  they  commonly  refide  in  fome 
thick  and  gloomy  wood,  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  turtles  are  fpread  over  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  old  continent,  and  over  the  new,  as  far  as  the  iflands 
/ituated  in  the  South  Sea  ; where  they  were  fo  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  race,  that  they  perched  upon 

the  flioulders  of  the  failors,  who  firll  vifited  thefe  re« 

« 

gions. 

The  turtles,  as  well  as  the  other  pigeons,  are  fubje£l 
to  great  variety.  They  are  capable  of  domeflication, 
and  can  be  made  to  unite  with  the  domeftic  pigeon  ; 
from  which  illegitimate  union,  there  arifes  a race  of 
baftards,  flill  capable  of  producing  new  varieties.  This 
union  is  probably  never  formed  in  a ftate  of  nature,  but 
muft  be  accompliflied  by  man,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  proper  male  or  female,  and  availing  himfelf  of 
their  exceflive  ardour. 

llie  turtles  are  flill  more  amorous,  than  the  common 
pigeon  j the  male  of  which,  contents  himfelf  with  turn- 
ing round,  and  gracefully  cooing  before  his  female ; 
w'hereas,  the  male  turtle,  whether  in  a wild  or  domeftic 
flate,  begins  his  courtfliip  by  fainting  the  female,  and  falling 
down  on  his  breaft  frequently  before  her,  tillhisbill  touch 
the  branch  on  which  he  is  perched.  His  falutations  are 
accompanied  with  tender  fighs  ; to  which  the  female,  for 
a while,  appears  infenfible.  boon,  however,  an  inward 
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emotion  begins  to  be  exprefled,  by  certain  foft  and  plain- 
tive accents,  which  efcape  from  her.  When  once  ihe  has 
felt  the  firft  accefs  of  the  flame,  flie  foon  burns  with  the 
fame  ardour  as  the  male,  and  even  exceeds  him  in  laf- 
civioufnefs  ; for  (he  purfues  him,  loading  him  with  re- 
peated carefl'es,  and  provoking  him  to  love,  till  Ihe  begin 
to  lay.  At  that  period,  flie  finds  herfelf  obliged  to  de- 
vote to  the  care  of  her  family,  the  time,  which  fhe  for- 
merly wholly  laviflied  on  thefe  amorous  purfuits  *. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  reputation  thefe  creatures  have 
obtained,  by  having  been  deemed  proper  emblems  of 
love,  there  are  well  attefted  inftances  of  their  violating 
the  fidelity  and  attachment  which  obtain  between  true 
lovers.  Even  when  neither  conftrained  nor  corrupted  by 
domeftication,  a female  has  been  feen  making  different 
fuitors  happy  on  the  fame  branch. 

There  are  three  conftant  varieties  of  the  turtle  in  Eu^ 
rope ; the  Common  I’urtle,  the  Ringed  Tiurtle^  and  the 
White  .'turtle.  The  manners  and  habits  of  all  the  three, 
are  perfedUy  fimilar.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  all  pi- 
geons, in  general,  however  much  they  vary  in  their  colours, 
or  external  form.  They  all  eat  and  drink,  without  fully 
lifting  the  head  : They  fly  in  flocks  together : Their 
voice  is  rather  a loud  murmur,  or  plaintive  cooing,  than 
an  articulated  found  : They  all  lay  about  two  eggs,  and 
are  capable  of  producing  }^oung,  oftener  than  once  in  the 
feafon. 

There  are  eight  different  kinds  of  foreign  birds,  nearly 
allied  to  the  turtle.  They  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Afia  and  America. 


• Buffon,tome  xvii.  p.  550. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Section  I. 


Order  V. — l.he  PaJJerine. 


A.FTER  the  Gallinaceous  and  Columbine  Orders,  we 
proceed  to  the  birds  of  the.  fl>arrow  kind,  which  are  ftill 
fmaller  in  fize,  and  comprehend  all  chofe  families,  that 
lie  between  the  thruQi  and  the  wren.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  and  agility.  They  are  continually 
in  motion,  and  endowed  with  the  powers  of  fong.  They 
enliven  the  retired  and  lhady  grove,  by  the  melody  of 
their  voices.  Thofe  birds,  of  the  fuperlor  order,  that 
intereft  us  by  their  ufefulnefs,  or  the  fiercenefs  of  their 
habits,  fuch  as  the  poultry,  or  rapacious  kinds,  have  all 
harfli  and  fcreaming  voices.  The  plaintive  accents  of 
the  pigeon  alone  excepted,  whofe  cooing  has  a foothing 
tendency,  their  cries  are  all  difagreeable  ; whereas,  thofe 
beautiful  little  families  we  are  now  to  review,  inlinuate 
themfelves  into  our  affeflions,  by  their  rdelightful  fongs, 
their  external  beauty,  and  the  familiarity  of  their  man- 
ners. 

Confcious  of  enjoying  the  favour  of  man,  they  live 
with  him  in  fome  degree  of  confidence  ; and,  while  the 
larger  birds,  from  a fufpicion  diftated  by  ill  treatment, 
or  fuggefted  by  guilt,  fly  to  the  depth  of  the  foreft,  and 
dread  the  vicinity  of  man,  thefe  hop  about  the  hedges, 
and  fides  of  the  wood,  feldom  removing  far  from  his  ha- 
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bitatlons.  This  alliance  is  indeed  intcrefted  on  their 
part ; for  it  is  only  on  the  cultivated  fields,  and  even  a- 
Tound  houfes  and  gardens,  that  they  can  find,  in  abun- 
dance, thofe  feeds  and  infects,  upon  -v’hich  they  fubfid. 
In  the  extenfive  wilds,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  foreft, 
none  of  thofe  kinds  of  food,  that  are  congenial  to  their 
natures,  is  to  be  found.  “ As  we  enter,  fays  Gold- 
“ fmith,  deeper  into  the  uncultivated  woods,  the  filence 
“ b'  comes  more  profound  : There  are  none  of  thofe  war- 
“ blings,  none  of  thofe  murmurs  that  aw'aken  attention,  as 
“ you  draw  near  the  habitations  of  men  ; there  is  nothing 
“ of  that  confufed  buzz,  formed  by  the  united,  though 
“ diftant  voices  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  ; but  all  is  pro- 
“ foundly  dead  and  folemn.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the 
“ the  traveller  may  be  roufed  from  this  lethargy  of  life, 

“ by  the  voice  of  an  heron,  or  the  feveam  of  an  eagle  ; but 
“ his  fw'eet  little  friends,  the  warblers,  have  totally  for- 
“ faken  him.” 

The  want  of  food  is  not  the  only  rcafon,  why  the  fmall 
birds  do  not  penetrate  into  the  forefi.  They  avoid  thefe 
dreary  retreats  alfo,  from  the  principle  of  felf-prefervation. 
Almofi  all  the  rapacious  kinds,  like  robbers,  hide  them- 
felves  in  the  depth  of  the  w’oeds  ; and,  if  they  do  not  find 
a defert  there,  foon  make  one  ; For  the  pafl'erine  tribes 
fly  from  their  tyranny  into  the  open  fields  ; where,  in  the 
vicinity  of  man,  they  find  tliat  the  mod  audacious  of 
their  enemies  are  afraid  to  attack  them. 

When  the  fmall  birds  have  taken  up  their  refidence  in  a 
particular  grove  or  thicket,  they  feldom  remove  to  any  dif- 
tance  from  the  fpot.  The  wren  and  the  red-bread  keep 
polfelTion  of  their  ovrn  hedge,  with  a perfeverar.ee  that 
fometimes  proves  fatal;  and  even  thofe  birds  of  paffage^ 
that,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  remove  to  a dilFcrent 
part  of  the  country,  are  remarkable  for  the  very  limited 
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range  of  their  flights,  during  the  months  that  they  re- 
main. Food  is  the  great  caufe  of  all  their  motions,  and, 
as  foon  as  that  is  obtained,  they  refume,  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  nefl.  and  of  their  young,  their  fportive  exercifcs 
or  their  fong. 

As  food,  however,  is  not  found  In  equal  quantities  at 
all  feafons  of  tlie  year,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  a 
great  number  of  the  pafl'erine  tribes  are  obliged  to  re- 
move in  quell  of  it,  to  very  dillant  countries  ; and  even 
thofe,  which  remain  with  us  the  whole  year,  make  pe- 
riodical flights  to  a dilferent  diflrift,  at  certain  fcafcns. 
Their  vernal  flights  are  probably  occafloned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  love.  They  fcem  then  to  be  in  quell  of  a fe- 
cure  retreat,  where  they  may  obey  that  call  of  Nature, 
and  find  a proper  alylum  for  their  future  progeny.  The 
autumnal  flights,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  mofl  nu- 
merous, feem  to  confill  of  many  families,  united  by  the 
parents,  who  are  then  conducling  their  oflspring  from  the 
inland  parts  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lliore,  where  they  may 
be  more  amply  fupplledwith  winter  food. 

The  bufinefs  of  bird  catching,  which  fupports  a num- 
ber of  people  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  is  founded  on 
the  annual  removals  of  thofe  finging  birds,  which  are 
termed  birds  of  flight,  in  the  language  of  that  art.  The 
metropolis  affording  a ready  fale  for  finging  birds,  this 
trade  has  long  been  ellablilhed  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
where  it  is  carried  on,  at  a great  expence,  and  with  fy- 
llematical  perfedlon.  The  wild  birds  begin  to  fly,  as 
birdcatcliers  term  it,  in  the  month  of  Oaober,  and  part 
of  the  preceding  and  following  months.  The  different 
Ipecies  of  thefe  birds,  do  not  make  their  periodical  flights 
exaftly  at  the  fame  time  ; but  follow,  one  another,  in 
faccefiion.  The  pippet  begins  his  flight,  every  year,  about 
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Michaelmas ; the  woodlark,  next  fucceeds,  and  continnes 
his  flight  till  towards  the  middle  of  October  *. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  both  thefe  fpecics  of 
birds  are  very  eafily  caught,  during  their  flight,  yet, 
when  that  is  over,  no  art  can  leduce  them  to  the  nets, 
it  has  never  yet  been  found,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
call,  by  which  the  tame  birds  can  arreft  their  flight,  and 
allure  them  under  the  nets,  at  that  particular  feafon, 
and  at  no  other.  Perhaps  it  is  from  their  anxiety,  to  carry 
the  tame  birds  along  with  them,  that  thefe  may  avoid 
the  feverity  of  the  winter.  Perhaps,  as  the  tame  birds 
are  males,  it  is  a challenge  to  combat ; or,  it  may  be  an 
invitation  to  love,  which  is  attended  to  by  the  females, 
who  are  flying  above,  and  who,  in  obeying  it,  inveigle  the 
males,  along  with  themfelves,  into  the  net.  If  the  laft 
be  the  cafe,  they  are  feverely  puniflied  for  their  infide- 
lity to  their  mates  ; for  the  females  are  indifcriminately 
killed  by  the  birdcatcher  ; while  the  male  is  made  a pri- 
foner,  and  fold  at  a high  price,  for  his  fong. 

The  flights  of  thefe  birds  begin  at  daybreak,  atid 
continue  till  noon.  Autumn  is  the  time,  when  the  bird- 
catcher  is  employed  in  intercepting  them  on  their  paf- 
fagc.  The  nets  are  about  twelve  yaids  long,  and  two 
yards  and  a half  broad.  They  are  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  fo 
jflaced,  that  they  can  be  made  to  flap  fuddenl}^  over  upon 
the  birds  that  alight  between  them.  As  the  wild  birds  fly 
always  againft  the  wind,  the  birdcatcher,  who  is  moft  to  the 
leeward,  has  a chance  of  catching  tlie  whole  flight,  if  his 
call-birds  be  good.  A complete  fet  of  call-birds,  confifts 
of  five  or  fix  linnets,  two  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches, 

one. 
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one  woodlark,  one  redpoll ; and,  perhaps,  of  abulliinch,  a 
yellow  hammer,  a titlark,  and  an  aberdavine.  Thefe  are 
placed,  in  little  cages,  at  fnrdl  diftances  from  the  nets. 
He  has  likewife  his  flur-birds,  which  are  placed  within 
the  net,  and  raifed  or  let  down,  according  as  the  wild 
birds  approach. 

This  is  not  enough  to  allure  the  wild  bird  down  : It  muft 
be  called  from  the  cage^,  by  one  of  the  call- birds  which  are 
kept  there,  and  which  have  been  made  to  moult  early  in  the 
Summer,  to  improve  their  notes.  Fennant  obferves,  that 
there  appears  a malicious  joy  in  thefe  call-birds,  to  bring 
the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  flate  of  captivity.  After 
they  have  feen  or  heard  the  approach  of  the  wild  birds, 
which  is  long  before  it  is  perceived  by  the  birdcatchers, 
the  intelligence  is  announced,  from  cage  to  cage,  with 
the  utmoft  ecftacy  and  joy.  The  note,  by  which  they 
invite  them  down,  is  not  a continued  fong,  like  what 
the  bird  ufes  in  a chamber  ; but  fhort  jerks,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  birdcatchers,  which  are  heard  at  a great 
diltance.  So  powerful  is  the  afcendancy  of  this  call  over 
the  wild  birds,  that,  the  moment  they  hear  it,  they, 
within  twenty  yards  of  three  or  tour  birdcatchers,  alight 
on  a fpot,  which,  otherwife,  would  never  have  attracted 
their  notice.  After  the  fatal  firing  is  pulled,  and  the 
nets  are  clapped  over  the  unfulpe£ting  il rangers,  fliould  one 
half  of  the  flock  efcape,  fucli  is  their  infatuation,  that 
they  will  immediately  after  return  to  the  nets,  and  fbarc 
the  fame  fate  with  their  companions  ; and,  fhould  only  one 
bird  efcape,  that  unhappy  furvivor  will  ftill  venture  into 
danger,  till  it  be  alfo  caught ; fuch  a fafeinating  power- 
have  the  call-birds  over  this  devoted  race. 

All  the  hens  that  are  thus  taken,  are  immediately 
killed,  and  fold  for  threepence  or  fourpence  a-dozen. 
Their  fleflr  is  fo  exquilite,  that  they  are  regarded  as  a 
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delicate  acquifition  to  the  tables  of  the  luxurious.  The 
talte  lor  fmall  birds  is,  however,  far  from  being  fo  pre- 
\'alent  in  Fngland,  as  it  is  in  Italy  ; and  even  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  Italians,  will  appear  pailimony,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  extravagance  of  their  predcccflbrs,  the  Ro- 
mans. We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  Clodius  JPfopus, 
a tragedian  of  Rome,  paid  no  lefs  a fum,  than  fix  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds,  for  a fingle 
difh  of  niufical  birds  ; an  inunenfe  tribute,  furely,  to  be 
paid  to  caprice  and  gluttony  *.  Tiie  higheft  price  given/or 
thefe  fingmg  birds  in  London,  is  five  guineas  for  each  f ; 
a firong  proof,  how  much  more  their  fong  is  reliilied  there, 
than  their  flefii. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds 
ever  lings  ; that  talent  is  always  the  prerogative  of  the 
male.  All  the  laborious  funflions  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
tender  fex.  “ Their’s  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation,  and 
“ the  principal  firare  in  nurling  the  helplefs  brood.  To  ai- 
“ Icviate  thefe  cares,  and  to  fupport  her  under  them,  nature 

has  given  to  the  male  the  gift  of  fong,  and  all  the  little- 
“ blandilliments  and  foothing  arts,  that  can  w’in  alFeclion, 
“ or  beguile  trouble.  Thefe  he  fondly  exerts,  even  af- 
“ ter  courtfliip,  on  fome  fpray  contiguous  to  the  neft,du- 
“ ring  ilie  Lime  his  mate  is  performing  her  parental 
“ duties.”  To  the  female,  this  is  not  only  a note  ofblan- 
dilhment,  but  a pledge  of  her  fecurity.  While  her  male 
continues  cn  the  neighbouring  tree,  to  watch  and  ling, 
Ihe  remains  in  the  nelf  in  full  confidence  that  no  danger 
is  ccru' ; whereas,  if  his  loud  and  fportive  lirains  Hop 

all 

• Maxime  tamcn  infipnis  tfl  in  hac  memoria  Clodli  JEfopi,  tragici  hlf- 
tiionif,  parin'  kxctntisH.  S.  taxata  ; in  qua  pofuit  aves  cantu  aliquo,  aut 
humane  fernione,  vocales.  Plin.hb.  x.  cap.  31. 
f Vide  Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  ubi  fupra. 
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till  on  a fuilden,  this  is  a certain  fignal  of  fome  dange- 
rous intrudon,  and  a warning  to  her  to  provide  for  her 
efcape. 

Birds  of  this  order,  are,  in  general,  much  more  attentive 
to  the  ftrudlure  of  their  nefts,  than  the  larger  kinds.  As  the 
fizeoftheir  bodyisfmaller,  the  heat  of  tlieirnefl  is  in  propor- 
tion, and  mnft  be  aided  by  the  warm  fubdances,  with  which 
their  neftis  ufually  lined.  As  their  eggs  are  much  apter  to 
lofe  their  heat,  than  thofe  of  fuperior  fize,  thefe  birds  are 
proportionably  more  arduous  during  incubation.  The 
male  conftantly  iupplies  the  place  of  his  female,  and  thus 
prevents  the  admiffion  of  the  cold,  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  his  progeny.  The  habitation  of  thefe  birds  is 
no  lefs  cunningly  concealed,  than  it  is  artfully  built.  Whe- 
ther on  the  ground,  or  in  a bull),  it  is  always  fo  cover- 
ed, that  it  can  hardly  be  feen  ; and,  the  better  to  efcape 
obfervation,  the  owners  never  come  out  or  go  in,  while 
any  one  Is  in  view. 

In  all  animals,  the  amorous  inftimSl:  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  foundation  of  courage.  1 he  one  endowment  is  con- 
llantly  found  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  males  ge- 
nerally feel  moft  flrongly  the  ardour  of  love  ; and  they, 
accordingly,  are  moll  diltinguilhed  by  courage.  The 
paflerine  tribes  are  equally  confpicuous  for  gallantry  and 
for  war.  However  contemptible  theirhoflilities  may  appear 
to  the  largcranimals,  they  arc  often  fatal  to  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Two  fparrows  often  contend  for  the  fame  female, 
till  the  death  of  one  of  the  antagonifts  deeide  the  vic- 
tory, and  determine  the  prize.  The  redbreall  defends 
his  little  territory,  with  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  a 
veteran. 

The  union  of  the  male  and  female,  which  is  pretty 
faithfully  obferved,  wliile  the  young  are  incapable  of 
providing  for  thcmfelves,  feems  entirely  at  an  end,  the 

moment 
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tlie  young  family  is  clifperfed.  The  parent  pair  feem 
then  as  inditFerent  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  acquainted.  Each  provides  for  itfelf,  in  the  Win- 
ter ; and,  in  the  Spring,  unmindful  of  former  connec- 
tions, goes  in  quell  of  a new  companion.  At  that 
period,  thofe  birds,  that  are  of  the  fame  age,  com- 
monly alTociate  together.  The  older  females  firll  feel 
the  accefs  of  defire  ; and  the  older  males,  being  bell 
able  to  fatisfy  it,  drive  away  the  young  fuitors.  Af- 
ter they  are  provided  for,  thofe  next  in  courage  and 
delire,  fucceed  them  in  the  field  of  love,  and  obtain  part- 
ners fuited  to  their  merit.  The  youngell  and  weakell 
come  lall,  as  tlieir  inclinations  are  latell  in  appearing. 
There  are,  however,  many  of  both  fexes,  that  remain  un- 
provided for,  from  not  meeting  with  each  other.  Whether 
each  fpecies  of  this  order  be  true  to  its  own  fpecies,  or 
mix  with  others,  naturalills  have  not  fully  afeertained.  Ad- 
difony  in  a beautiful  Latin  ode,  celebrates  the  chaftity  of 
their  manners  *,  and  denies  that  they  ever  admit  the 
careffes  of  a different  tribe.  Euffon,  on  the  contrary, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  jullice,  fufpecls  them  of 
incontinency  f.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  infinite  varieties 
of  the  fmaller  birds  arlfe  from  the  mixture  of  different 
kinds.  Of  the  eagle,  the  ottrich,  and  calfowary,  there 
are  but  few  varieties  ; and  no  art  will  make  one  fpecies 
lu'ocreate  with  a different  one.  New  fpecies,  however, 
have  been  produced  among  the  palferine  tribes,  from  tJie 
union  of  the  buhinch  and  canary ; from  the  linnet  and 

the 


* Vkle  Sficdator. 

f Qui  fait  tout  cc  qui  f;  pafTe  en  amour  au  fonde  clu  hols  ? Qui  peut 
nembrer  les  juiiTanccs  iilcgitimcs  entre  gens  d’cfpcces  diffcreiites  ? Buffon, 
tome  xvi.  p.  %i.  ^ 
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the  lark.  Nor  are  thefe  baftavd  tribes  barren,  like  the 
mules ; but  are  capable  of  procreation,  and  adding  to 
the  variety  of  this  order.  There  are  many  different 
kinds,  whofe  ikape  and  manners  fo  nearly  refemble  each 
other,  as  lead  us  to  believe,  fuch  combinations  are  form- 
ed bj  nature  herfelf,  in  cafes  of  neceikty.  What  hap- 
pens in  domeflication  to  the  cock,  the  turkey,  the  phea- 
fant,  and  the  common  hen,  may  happen  alfo  in  a flate 
of  freedom.  We  know  not  what  paffes  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods  ; nor,  bj'  what  fecret,  but  illicit  joys.  Na- 
ture may  confole  thofe  birds,  who  are  deprived  of  an  aC. 
foclate  of  their  own  kind. 

The  flrong  billed  fmall  birds  feed  upon  grain.  They 
live  upon  the  property  of  the  hufbandman,  for  which,  as 
Goldfmith  remarks,  they  pay  him  with  their  fongs.  They 
are  not,  however,  w’ithout  their  ufe  ; for  they  often  tran- 
fport  feeds  from  one  diflrift  to  another,  and  thus  diffe- 
minate  and  vary  the  vegetable  produ£Uons  of  the  earth. 
The  {lender  billed  tribes  feed  moftly  upon  infefts  or 
worms,  and  are  ejfceedingly  ufeful  in  deftroying  part  of 
thofe  fuperfluous  beings,  with  which  the  atmofphere  and 
the  furface  of  the.  earth  teems,  often  to  the  ruin  of  feeds 
and  tender  plants.  Their  voice  is  fuppofed  to  be  flill 
more  foft  and  delicate,  tlian  that  of  the  former  kind. 
Even  the  granivorous  birds  of  this  clafs,  while  young,  live 
upon  infedls.  During  the  three  flrft  days  after  their  ex- 
clu{ion  from  the  firell,  they  require  little  or  no  food. 
The  parents,  however,  foon  perceive  by  their  loud  and 
plaintive  noife,  and  their  gaping,  that  they  feel  ap- 
proaches of  hunger  ; and  they  are  eager  to  gratify  their 
wants  by  a plentiful  fupply.  “ In  their  abfence,  fays 
“ Goldfmith,  they  continue  to  lie  clofs  together,  and  che- 

rifh  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth.  During  this 
“ interval  alfo,  they  preferve  a perfect  filcnce,  uttering 
VoL.  IJ.  T t pot 
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“ not  the  flighteft  note  till  the  tnotlier  returns.  Her  ar- 
“ rival  is  always  announced  by  a chirrup,  which  they  per- 
“ feftly  underlland,  and  which  they  anfwer  all  together, 
“each  petitioning  for  its  portion.  The  parent  diftributes 
“ a fupply  to  each  by  turns,  cautioufly  avoiding  to  gorge 
“ them,  by  giving  them  often,  and  but  little  at  a time. 
“ The  wren  will  in  this  manner  feed  feventeen  or  eighteen 
“ young,  although  perfectly  in  the  dark,  without  paffing 
“ over  one  of  them.”  When  they  are  fully  fledged,  and 
led  out  by  their  parents  a few  days  fucceflively,  during 
which  they  are  taught  to  pick  their  food,  and  to  fly,  they 
become  totally  independent  of  thefe  parental  aids. 
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Genus  XXXIX. — 'The  Stare  or  Starling  *. 


The  Swedijh  Naturalifl;  enumerates  only  five  fpecies  be- 
longing to  this  genus : To  thefe  Buffon  adds  fix  varieties 
from  America.,  whole  affinity  to  the  European  kinds  does 
notTeem  perfectly  afcertained.  The  flares  are  diflinguifli- 
ed  by  a flrong  appetite  for  fociety.  During  the  winter 
months,  thefe  birds  croud  together  in  fuch  clofe  and  well 
arranged  battalions,  that  no  bird  of  prey  dares  to  pene- 
trate their  ranks  f . This  manner  of  flight,  that  defends 
them  againft  the  rapacious  birds,  renders  them  a more 
eafy  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  birdcatcher,  who  difpat- 
ches  among  them  a number  of  birds  of  their  own  kind, 
each  having  a glued  thread  tied  to  its  leg,  by  which  fome 
of  them  are  entangled,  and  brought  to  the  ground. 

Their  love  of  fociety  not  only  prompts  them  to  aflb- 
ciate  with  birds  of  their  own  fpecies,  but  alfo  with  o- 
thers  nowife  allied  to  their  tribe.  In  fpring  and  Au- 
tumn, they  are  frequently  feen  in  company  with  crows 
and  choughs,  and  fometimes  even  flocking  with  pigeons. 
It  is,  however,  principally  in  the  night  that  the  ftarlings 
unite  in  very  large  companies,  as  if  to  put  themfelves  in 

T t a fufficient 
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• Sturnus.  Lin.  L’Etourncaii,  Buffvn, 
f BufForij  Tome  xviii.  p.  179. 
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fufficient  force  to  brave  its  dangers.  Then  they  affemble 
in  a flock,  and  after  various  evolutions,  rufli  with  impe- 
tuofity  into  the  midfl  of  the  thicket,  where  they  fpend 
the  evening  with  copious  chattering,  till  darknefs  put  an 
end  to  their  converfation.  In  the  morning,  about  day- 
break, this  noify  conference  is  refumed,  till  they  depart 
or  feparate  to  fearch  for  food. 

The  pairing  feafon  among  thefe  biids  commences  in 
March  ; but  as  in  other  inftances,  fo  here  that  tender 
union  is  accompllflred  by  force,  and  decided  by  combat. ' 
The  females  have  no  choice  ; they  Hand  at  a diftance, 
the  meretricious  fpe<3,ators  of  the  battles  they  occafion, 
and  tamely  yield  themfelves  up,  as  the  reward  of  fupe- 
rior  bravery  or  ftrength.  After  fecundation,  they  lay 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a pale  green,  in  a neft  conftrufted 
in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  in  a ruinous  edifice,  or  cliff  of  a 
rock. 

They  are  feldom  at  the  trouble  of  building  for  them- 
felves, but  generally  take  pofl'effion  of  the  deferted  man- 
lion  of  fome  other  birds.  Even  the  repairs  that  may  be 
neceffary,  are  carried  on  in  a very  flovenly  manner  : A 
few  dried  leaves,  or  piles  of  withered  grafs,  overlaid 
with  mofs,  are  all  that  the  Starling  deems  neceffary  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  family.  When  the  nefl  is 
in  a dovehoufc,  as  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  or  in  the 
hole  of  a rock.  Hill  lefs  art  is  employed  in  conllruding 
it. 

The  old  ones,  as  well  as  the  young,  live  upon  m- 
fefts  and  Worms,  and  their  flefli  is  fo  remarkably  bitter, 
as  to  be  fcarce  eatable.  To  this  kind  of  food  they  add 
corn,  and  every  kind  of  garden  fruit,  as  often  as  their 
refidence  happens  to  be  in  a cultivated  country.  Raifins 
and  cherries  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  befl  correctives  of  the 
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tltternefs  of  their  flefb,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  exceflive 
q^uantities  of  bile  fecreted  in  their  livers. 

Their  docility,  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  have 
renderied  them  great  favourites.  They  have  been  often 
taught  to  fpcak  * ; and,  as  mulicians,  their  attainments 
are  above  mediocrity. 

Buffon  has  afferted,  on  the  authority  of  Bliny  f,  that 
the  Starling  learns  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the  nao- 
dern  languages.  This  may  be  the  more  ealily  admitted, 
fince  it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  can  make  but  fmall  pro- 
ficiency in  any.  It  mufl;  be  confeffed  that^  the  mufcles 
and  organs  of  the  throat  feem  flexible,  and  proper  for 
every  kind  of  aiticulation.  Their  vocal  pow'ers  are, 
however,  moftly  acquired  by  education,  and,  in  their  do- 
meflic  flate,  they  fupport  the  mufical  charafter  much 
better  than  in  the  wild.  The  feathers  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  black,  varied  with  a 
beautiful  green  and  purple,  according  as  they  are  op- 
pofed  to  different  lights  ; the  form  of  the  feathers  in 
general,  being  long  and  narrpw,  tipped  at  the  point 
with  fmall  fpots  of  yellow  or  white. 

There  is  in  the  produAions  of  nature  a continual  ten- 
dency to  variety,  which  is  clearly  exemplified  in  mofl  of 
the  tribes  of  birds,  and  which  the  diftincl,  and  almofl 
infulated  chara£l:ers  of  the  Starling  have  not  been  able  to 
defeat.  There  are  fome  of  this  genus  black,  others 
white,  and  others  ftill,  which  difplay  the  various  mix- 
ture of  thofe  two  colours.  White  and  black  Starlings 
are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  fame  nefl  t. 

Befides 

• Vide  EritHh  Zoology,  p.  231. 

f Habebant  et  Caifares  juvenes,  item  ftarmim,  lufeinias  Graeco  atquc 
X.atino  fcrnione  dociles ; praeterea  nicditaiitcs  in  diem,  et  aflidue  nov^ 
ioquentes  longiore  etiam  contextu.  Plinii,  Lib.  x.  cap.  42. 

^ Vide  Willoughby’s  Ornithology. 
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Befidcs  tliefe  varieties  of  the  Starling  found  in  Europe^ 
there  are  other  birds  of  foreign  extraftion,  that  are  com- 
monly referred  to  this  genus,  as  the  pied  Starling  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  black  and  white,  which  are 
the  only  colours  of  this  bird,  arc  diftributed  in  a manner 
limilar  to  thofe  of  our  pies.  Its  bill  is  thicker  and  longer, 
than  that  of  the  European  Starling,  and  its  dilljnguifliing 
marks  are  two  large  white  fpots  of  a round  form,  on  each 
fide  of  the  head : In  the  middle  of  thefe,  are  placed  the 
two  ears. 

The  ftarlings  of  Luifiana,  belong  to  afpccies,  of  which 
vaft  flocks  are  obferved  in  the  interior  regions  of  North  j 

mei'ica.  By  their  manner  of  flight,  as  well  as  their  Ibape, 
they  indicate  their  aflinity  to  our  European  kinds.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  body  are  yellow,  the  upper  a brownifli 
grey;  and  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  a large  dark  coloured 
fpot  upon  the  bread.  There  are  various  other  birds  allied  to 
the  darling,  \n Mexico,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  American  darlings  are  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Europe  in  the  powers  of  fong  ; but  an  ingenious  natura- 
lid  has  made  a good  apology  for  this  defedl,  by  alleging 
that  as  all  the  Anicrican  birds  have  hoarfe  voices,  and  as 
the  Starling  only  acquires  his  mufic  by  imitation,  he 
mud,  of  courfe,  in  Afnerica,  be  a harlh  performer.  He' 
even  iiifinuates  that  our  darling,  were  he  tranfported 
among  thefe  fereaming  tribes,  would  laj'-  aude  his  vocal  \ 
notes,  and  join  in  their  gratting  drains. 
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Genus  XL ’fhe  l^hrup  *. 


Under  this  numerous  tribe  are  comprehended,  xhtmiffel- 
birdy  the  Jieldfarey  the  throfiley  or  muvisy  as  it  is  called  by 
old  writers  f , the  redwingy  the  hlackhirdy  the  ring  and 
ivater  ou%el ; together  with  a vaft  crowd  of  foreign 
birds,  but  imperiei'Tily  known.  Brijpmy  that  accurate, 
but  dry  nomendator,  enumerates  fixty-four  different 
fpecies  of  thrudies,  and  nearly  as  many  varieties.  The 
Trench  term  the  birds  of  this  genus,  that  have  fpeckled 
and  variegated  plumage,  grives  ; and  thofe  of  more  uni- 
form hue,  they  call  merles  f.  In  the  thrufh  tribes,  the 
male  and  female  are  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  fize ; 
They  are  generally  fubjefl:  to  a variation  of  colour,  in  dif- 
ferent feafons  of  the  year.  Their  outer  toe  is  conneded 
with  the  middle,  by  a membrane,  as  far  as  the  firft  joint,; 
Their  bills  are  denticulated  towards  the  point,  and  none 
of  them  feed  upon  grain,  which  is  probably  too  hard  for 
their  ftomachs  to  digeft.  They  are  properly  baccivo- 
rous  ; but  to  this  food  they  add  infedls  and  worms  ; hence 
they  are  frequently  feen  fcratching  the  ground,  efpecially 
after  rain,  when  thefe  animals  come  to  the  furface. 

Among 


• Tiirdus,  Lin.  Le  merles  le  grives,  Buffon, 
f Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  p.  1 88. 
f Vide  Briffonii  Ornithol. 
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Among  the  Romans,  fome  fpecies  of  the  thrufli  were 
deemed  exquifite  food  * ; and,  to  procure  a fupplj  of  it, 
no  labour  or  expence  w'as  fpared  by  that  fenfual  and 
luxurious  people.  They  conftrufted  large  aviaries,  ht 
for  the  reception  of  many  thoufands  of  thefe  devoted 
creatures,  along  with  equal  numbers  of  quails,  orta- 
lans,  and  other  birds  reckoned  delicate  eating.  Such  in- 
credible numbers  of  thefe  aviaries  were  creeled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  that  their  dung  was  employed  as  a 
manure  for  the  fields,  like  that  of  the  dovehoufes  with 
us  f. 

In  thefe  aviaries,  the  birds  enjoyed  not  the  fame  li- 
berty with  our  dovehoufe  pigeons  ; for  they  were  never 
allowed  to  efcape,  and,  by  confequence,  they  feldom  laid, 
or  produced  young.  As,  however,  they  were  provided 
with  abundance  of  well-chofen  food,  they  readily  fat- 
tened, to  the  great  profit  of  the  proprietor.  Their  or- 
dinary price  was  about  two  fhillings  a-j.yece  ; but,  about 
the  time  of  a public  triumph,  or  any  grand  feftival, 
they  far  exceeded  that  fum  %.  Thefe -aviaries  were  large 
vaulted  buildings,  fupplied  with  a number  of  joiils,  up- 
on which  the  birds  might  perch.  They  were  but  ob- 
fcurely  lighted,  fo  that  the  prlfoners  might  never  fee 
the  fields,  the  woods,  or  the  wild  birds,  fluttering  at 
their  liberty  ; images,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
regret  for  their  loft  freedom,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
fattening.  Slaves,  fays  Bujfon,  ftiould  never  fee  too 
plearly  ; and  they  took  care,  that  thefe  fhould  only  be 

able 


* Inter  aves  turduR,  inter  quadnipedes  gloria  prima  lepus.  Martial. 

•f  Ego  arbitror  prxftare,  ftercus  cx  aviaris  tvrdorum  & merularum 
5cc,  Varro  de  re  ruftica,  lib.i.  cap.  38.  , 

4 Vide  Columella,  Ub.  vili.  cap.  10, 
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,tble  to  dldinguifli  the  diiFerent  objefts  that  were  to  fup- 
ply  their  wants  *.  They  were  fed  with  millet,  and  a 
fort  of  pafte,  made  up  of  bruifed  figs  and  meal ; to  thefe 
were  added,  ivy  and  myrtle  berries,  and  every  thing 
that  could  give  a relilh  and  fucculency  to  their  flelh. 
They  got  water  from  a fmall  ftream,  that  ran  acrofs  the 
aviary.  For  about  twenty  days  before^they  were  killed  for 
eating,  they  increafed  their  quantity  of  food,  and  took  care, 
that  it  Ihould  be  of  a more  rtutritive  quality.  So  far  was 
their  attention  to  this  bufinefs  carried,  that  they  made 
thofe  that  were  fat,  and  ready  for  being  taken,  pafs  gently 
into  a fmall  chamber  adjoining  the  aviary,  where  they 
cut  off  all  communication  between  them  and  thofe  that  . 
were  left,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  difturbed  by 
catching  them.  With  thefe  they  tried  every  method,  to 
keep  up  the  illufion  of  liberty  : They,  from  time  to  time, 
lined  the  walls  of  the  aviary  with  green  branches  and 
leaves,  that  the  birds  might  flill  fancy  themfelves  in  the 
midfi:  of  the  grove.  Thus,  they  were  accuftomed,  by 
degrees,  to  captivity  ; they  were  flaves,  kindly  treated 
by  their  mafter,  becaufe  he  underftood  his  own  intereft. 
This  account  of  Roman  epicurifm,  is  attefted  both  by 
Columella  and  Varro  f ; and,  from  their  relations,  Buffon 
has  compiled  a very  curious  hlftory  of  the  ancient  avia- 
ries of  the  Romans. 

An  improvement  upon  this  pradice  of  the  Romans  is 
faid  to  be  invented  in  modern  times,  and  applied  to  pra£Hce 
' in  feme  provinces  of  France  j where  they  faften  earthen 
pots  among  the  branches  of  trees,  where  the  thrufhds 
frequent.  In  thefe,  the  birds  find  a convenient  fhelter 

VoL.  II.  U ii  fron? 


• Tome  xviii.  p.  271.' 

f Vide  Colum.  & Var.  de  rc  Ruftica  locis  jam  citatis. 
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from  tlie  weather,  without  lofing  their  liberty ; arfd 
hence  they  feldom  fail  to  prefer  them  to  nefts  of  their 
ewn  conftruclion.  Partly  from  the  fecurity  afforded  to 
the  young  in  thefe  pots,  and  partly  from  the  great  fay- 
ing of  labour  to  the  parent  birds,  who  are  thus  enabled 
/to  bring  up  two  families  every  year,  the  thrufhes  have 
been  found  to  multiply  greatly  under  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  birds  are  not  thus  aided  by  the  art  of 
man,  their  nefts  are  finiftied  with  great  difficulty  and  la- 
bour. Outwardly,  they  are  conftrucled  with  mofs, 
llraw,  and  dried  leaves  ; and,  in  the  infide,  they  are 
overlaid  with  a thick  plaifter  of  baked  clay  and  hair. 
Some  kinds  are  not  even  fatisfted  with  this  ; but  garnifh 
the  infide  ftill  farther  with  featliers  of  various  kinds  *. 

The  thrufhes  are,  in  general,  grave  and  melancholy., 
Their  innate  love  of  liberty  is  not  eafily  overcome  by 
domeftication.  Seldom  are  they  feen  to  fight,  fport,  or 
play  with  each  other,  in  their  natural  ftate,  and  ftill  lefs 
in  a ftate  of  captivity,  which  they  never  relifli.  Some 
of  thefe  birds,  however,  become  excellent  fongfters,  by- 
education  ; and  the  throftle  has,  in  feme  inftances,  ad- 
ded to  the  talent  for  mufic,  that  of  fpeech.  Such,  at 
leaft,  is  the  account  given  by  'Pliny  of  a thrufh  tamed  by 
the  Emprefs  Agrippina  f . 


• Vide  Buffon  ubi  fupra. 

f Agrippina  conjux  cl.  Cxfaris,  turdum  hubuit,  quod  nunquam  an>ea, 
ilhitanttm  fcrmoncs  hominom,  lib.  x.  cap.  4j. 
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^:he  Mijfdhird  *. 

1 HE  vnjfelhird^  which  flands  at  the  head  of  this  nu- 
merous lift  of  thruflies,  is  diftinguifhed  from  them  all 
in  lize,  being  the  largeft  BritiJlj  bird  that  has  any  har- 
mony in  its  voice.  All  the  larger  kinds  have  a feream- 
ing  or  croaking  note,  and  therefore  they  are  properly 
introduced  by  dhomfon,  into  the  concert  of  the  grove,  as 
if  to  fiipply  a kind  of  bafs,  or  chorus,  to  the  fmaller 
warblers  f.  The  miflelbird,  whicli  is  the  largeft  of  the 
fongfters,  difeovers  its  affinity  to  the  fuperior  tribes, 
by  the  harfh  fereaming  found  It  utters,  when  moved  by 
anger  or  fear.  It  feeds  upon  holly  and  miflel toe-berries, 
and  infects,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fovereign  of  the 
grove  ; for  it  drives  away  from  the  coppice  all  the  infe- 
rior fpecies  of  the  thruffi  kind. 

The  fpecies  of  the  redwing  and  the  fieldfare  do  not 
breed  in  Britain,  where  they  refide  only  a few  months, 
during  the  depth  of  Winter.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
breed  in  Norway,  ^ujlria,  and  PolandX  S where  their  mu- 
fical  powers  are  employed  during  courtfhip,  and  the  nefl- 
ling  feafon.  They  are  ffiy,  watchful,  and  filent,  while 
with  us,  and  feem  only  to  endure  our  climate  when  forc- 
ed away  by  the  exceffive  rigour  of  their  own. 

The  fongthrujij,  is  that  bird,  which,  in  France,  has 
given  the  name  to  this  tribe.  It  is,  in  that  country,  mi- 
gratory ; but  remains  in  England  during  the  whole  year. 
It  arrives  in  France  commonly  about  the  time  of  the 

U u 2 vintage  j 

* I.a  Draine.  BufTon.  f Scafons,  Spring,  line  6*6. 

j Vide  Klein’s  Nat.  Hift.  p.  i;8. 
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vintage  ; when  it  frequently  intoxicates  ilfelf  with  the 
juice  of  the  ripe  grape  ; a circumftance,  from  w’hich  it 
has,  in  that  country,  obtained  the  name  of  the  vine- 
thniJJj.  This  bird  is  remarkably  prolific,  producing, 
in  fome  countries,  no  lefs  than  three  different  families  in 
one  feafon.  Of  all  the  thrufh  kind,  it  is  the  mofl  ac- 
complilhed  finger  ; and,  feeling  frequent  returns  of  the 
amorous  pafiion,  which  is  the  fource  of  all  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  grove,  it  is  faid  to  fing  during  three  quarters  | 
of  the  year.  When  it  begins  to  warble,  it  perches  up-  ' 
on  a high  branch  of  one  of  the  tallcft  trees,  from  which 
it  pours  forth  its  melody  for  hours  together.  Its  fong 
is  a compound  of  feveral  notes,  which  it  has  fkill  art- 
fully to  combine.  From  this  fuperior  compafs  and  mo- 
dulation of  voice,  it  has,  in  many  countries,  as  well  as 
in  this,  obtained  its  name. 

'This  fpecies  of  thrufh  is  very  widely  diffufed  over  I 
Kitrope.  It  is  frequent  in  Scotland^  England,  France^ 
Germany,  and  Swedeti  *.  Although  timid,  and  apparent- 
ly pofU-lfed  of  cunning,  yet  it  does  not  avoid  the  fnares 
that  are  laid  for  it : There  are  fome  diflri£ls  in  Poland  f , 
where  fuch  numbers  are  caught  in  fnares,  that  they  are 
exported  to  other  countries.  The  quality  of  the  flefli  of 
this,  as  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  depends  greatly  on  the  j 
food  upon  which  it  fubfifls.  At  one  feafon,  therefore, 
it  may  be  palatable,  and  bad  at  another.  It  feems  to  be 
no  where  in  fuch  requefl  at  prefent,  as  it  was  among 
the  ancient  A' 07«^z«>r.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the 
longthruflr  in  Europe,  three  or  four  in  America. 

Next  to  the  milTel  bird,  the  Jieldfare  is  the  larged  of  i 
the  thrufli  tribe.  It  is  of  an  alli. colour,  varied  on  the  * 

Tipper 

• Fauna  Suecica,  p.  7a. 

•f  Rzaeziniki  Audluaiium,  p.  425. 
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upper  parts  of  the  bod}’^  with  black  : The  bill  Is  yellow  ; 
and  the  legs  of  a deep  brown*.  This  fpecles  forms  a part 
of  that  unfortunate  race  of  warblers,  which  are  the  an- 
nual viftims  of  the  birdcatching  art.  Thefe  birds  make 
two  vlliis  to  this  country  in  the  year,  the  one  in  De« 
cember,  and  the  other  in  the  beginning  of  Spring  ; and, 
as  the  birdcatchers  only  attempt  to  take  them  during 
their  palTage,  they,  by  this  means,  run  a double  hazard 
of  becoming  (laves.  They  live  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn,  and  almoft  every  fpecies  of  berry,  during 
the  Winter,  when  they  are  feen  in  flocks,  fometimes  of 
a thoufand,  on  the  fame  field. 

They  are  moreeafily  tamed  than  the  other  thrufhes;  but 
reward  not,  with  their  fong,  the  labour  bellowed  on  their 
education.  Linnceiis  mentions  an  inftance  of  one  that  was 
tamed  in  the  houfe  of  a wine-merchant,  that  became  fo 
familiar,  as  to  drink  wine  out  of  the  glaflTes  upon  the 
table.  The  efFedls  of  this  liauor  made  it  throw  its  fea- 
thers,  which  were  again  renewed,  after  it  had  been 
confined,  for  a while,  in  the  cage,  and  had  been  obliged 

lead  a more  temperate  life  f . 

The  numbers,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thefe  birds 
in  this  country,  feem  to  be  determined  by  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon ; and  they  appear  to  have  a prefentiment  of 
its  celTation ; for,  as  long  as  they  are  heard  in  the  field, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  conclude,  that  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter  is  not  yet  pall.  Their  Summer  refi- 
dence  is  in  the  North,  where  they  feed  upon  the  juni- 
per-berries, from  which  their  flefli  contradls  that  bltter- 
pefs,  on  account  of  which  fome  have  thought  it  agreeable. 

The 


• Vide  Buffon,  a I’aniclo  Litorne,  tome  xvili..  p.  30I. 
Y Fa’jna  Suecica,  p.  71, 
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The  young  of  the  miflclbird,  when  put  into  the  neft  of 
the  fieldfare,  are  adopted  by  the  female,  and  reared  with 
the  fame  care  as  her  own  ; from  which  it  has  been  ralii- 
ly  concluded,  that  a mixed  race  might  be  procured  by 
the  union  of  thefe  two  fpecies.  No  fuch  breed,  how- 
ever, has  ever  been  obtained  from  the  cohabitation  of 
the  duck  and  the  hen,  though  many  families  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  reared  by  the  maternal  caies  of  the  lat- 
ter. Of  the  fieldfare  there  are  fome  varieties  in  Europe^ 
as  the  white-headed  and  the  [potted  * ; and,  in  ylmerica^ 
there  have  been  tw'o  new  fpecies  dlfcovered,  the  pne  an 
inhabitant  of  Canada  f,  and  the  other  of  Cayenne* 


'^he  Black  Ouzel  :f. 

T.  WE  hlackhird,  which  we  have  fo  termed,  from  the  co- 
lour of  its  plumage,  has  often  been  tamed,  on  account 
of  its  fong.  Its  voice,  how’cver,  is  too  loud  and  harfli 
for  any  place  but  the  woods.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  to  be 
capable  of  great  improvement,  from  a faculty  which 
it  pollefles,  of  imitating  the  founds  of  any  mufical  in- 
flrument  §.  Some,  that  have  been  well  educated,  fing 
part  of  an  air  very  juftly.  We  have  not,  however,  wit- 
nefl'ed  any  inftance  of  their  being  able  to  retain  a tune  of 
any  length  or  variety  of  notes. 

In  their  manners,  thefe  birds  differ  confiderably 
from  the  thruihes  : They  neither  travel,  nor  aflbeiate 

together 


* Brifion,  tome  ii.  p.  21 8.  f Idem,  tcnic  ii.  p.  225. 
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together  in  flocks  ; but,  though  more  fliy  towards  each 
other,  they  are  lefs  fo  with  regard  to  man.  They 
are  eafily  tamed  by  him,  and  refide,  from  choice,  near 
his  habitation.  Endowed  -with  a piercing  eye,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  againlt  an 
enemj’-  fo  near,  they  have  acquired  great  credit  for  their 
cunning.  On  experience,  however,  they  have  been 
found  more  refUefs  than  artful,  rather  timid  than  dif- 
truftful ; for  there  Is  hardly  any  kind  of  fnare  in  which 
they  may  not  be  taken,  provided  the  hand  that  lays  it 
can  render  Itfelf  invifible  *. 

When  the  blackbird  is'  enclofed  in  the  fame  cage  with 
other  fongfters,  of  inferior  fize,  his  reftlefs  habits  are 
changed  into  an  overbearing  petulance  : He  inceffantly 
purfues  and  torments  his  fellow-prifoners.  He,  therefore, 
fhould  never  be  placed  in  the  fame  apartment  with  fmall- 
er  birds,  nor  allowed  to  enter  a company,  to  which  his 
behaviour  is  fo  rude. 

It  has  been  aflTerted  by  the  ancient  naturallfts,  that  the 
blackbird  never  moults,  becaufe  he  is  heard  flnging  during 
Winter,  a period  when  the  other  birds  are  filent.  Na- 
ture, however,  feldom  acknowledges  any  race  of  privi- 
leged beings,  which  flie  exempts  from  her  general  laws. 
The  more  accurate  obfervation  of  the  moderns,  has  dif- 
covered  the  moulting  feafon  of  this  bird,  which  is  at  the  • 
end  of  Summer.  Then  they  are  feen,  along  with  their 
young,  fometimes  almoft  half  naked. 

On  the  Alps^  and  in  fome  cold  countries,  the  blackbird 
is  faid  to  be  fometimes  feen  all  over  white  : With  us  the 
female  and  the  young  are  of  aduikybrown.  So  early  do 
birds  o£  his  fpecies  undertake  the  buflnefs  of  procreation, 

I that 


* Bulfon,  tome  xvlii,  p.  33X. 
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that  the  firft  broOcl  but  rarely  fucceecls,  on  account  of  t1i« 

t 

inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  feed  upon  every  kind 
of  fruit  and  infedl,  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  all 
climates.  Though  found  in»  almoft  every  country,  they 
are  conilantly  Itationary  in  the  places  where  they  refide. 

The  ring  and  water  owzel  are  confidered  as  two  dif- 
ferent fpccies  of  the  blackbird.  The  French  name  merle 
is  applied  to  all  the  three.  The  middle  of  the  bread  of 
the  ring-ouzel  is  beautifully  ornamented  with-  a credent 
of  pure  white  ; the  horns  pointing  to  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck.  The  water-ouzel  is  the  mod  retired  of  this 
folitary  tribe  : It  is  commonly  feen  fingle,  hopping  by 
fmall  brooks,  or  deep  banks.  It  lives  upon  infects,  and 
fmall  fidies  ; and,  though  unprovided  with  webbed^  feet, 
will  dive  in  purfuit  of  them  *.  But  the  mod  beautiful  of 
this  tribe  is  the  carnation,  or  r of e -coloured  owzel,  which, 
Linnccus  informs  us,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Lapland  and  Swit^ 
%crland.  One  or  two  of  thefe  birds  have  been  feen  in  Bri- 
tain, where  they  W’ere  fuppofed  to  have  drayed  in  their 
migrations  from  Lapland,  to  the  foutli  of  Europe  f . 
The  bread,  belly,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  this 
beautiful  fpecies  are  of  the  colour  of  a rofe  of  two  tints,  of 
which  the  one  is  pale,  and  the  other  more  deep.  The  head,- 
neck,  wings,  and  tail,  diine  with  dideient  rcfledlions  of 
purple  and  green. 

• Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  p,  149, 
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Mocking  Bird  *. 

Amidst  the  vail  number  of  foreign  birds,  which  are 
ufually  clafTed  with  the  thrulhes,  the  American  mocking 
bird  is  the  mod  remarkable,  as  it  forms  a ftriking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  character,  which  naturalifts  have 
given  of  the  birds  of  the  new  world.  It  is  allowed  by 
all  travellers,  that  the  rich,  lively,  and  brilliant  hues  of 
the  feathered  race,  in  that  continent,  are  ftrongly  counter- 
balanced by  their  harih,  monllrous,  and  difagreeable 
notes.  The  mocking  bird,  however,  is  reprefented  as  the 
moil  melodious  ,of  all  birds,  the  nightingale  itfelf  not 
excepted.  To  the  charms  of  its  natural  fong,  it  adds 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  counterfeiting  the  notes  of  eve- 
ry bird  in  the  foreit.  Far  from  ridiculing  the  fongs 
which  he  repeats,  he  feems  only  to  imitate,  in  order  to 
improve  them,  and  to  perfeft  and  increafe  his  own 
powers,  by  exercifing  them  in  every  pollible  manner. 
The  mockng  bird  not  only  lings  with  talle,  but  with  aftion 
and  vivacity : He  accompanies  every  note,  whether  na- 
tural or  acquired,  with  correfponding  gellures  of  the 
body.  If  the  air  he  warbles  be;  brilk  and  lively,  he 
beats  time  by  the  rapid  and  fluttering  motions  of  his 
wings.  If  his  voice,  from  a loud  and  full  tone,  die 
away,  by  gentle  cadences,  into  a perfed  lilence,  more 
charming  than  melody  itfelf,  he  is  Ikimming,  at  the 
fame  time,  above  his  tree,  gradually  leflening  the  un- 
dulations of  his  wings,  till,  at  laft,  he  feem  to  reft 
fufpended  and  motionlefs,  on  the  bofom  of  the  air  f. 
VoL.  II.  X X The 
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With  all  thefe  qualifications  that  endear  him  to  man, 
the  mocking  bird  is  of  a very  ordinary  appearance,  com- 
pared with  the  other  tenants  of  the  American  woods. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a brownifh  grey-} 
and  the  breaft  and  belly  white.  Under  this  plain  ap- 
pearance, which  has  neither  luftre  nor  variety  of  co- 
lours, he  atnufes  or  deceives  every  animal  in  the  foreft. 

It  feems  to  fport  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  fmall 
birds  ; at  one  time  alluring  them  by  the  call  of  their  males  ; 
and  then  terrifying  them,  after  their  approach,  with  the 
fcreams  of  the  eagle  *.  As  there  is  no  bird  which  it  can- 
not imitate  ; fo  there  is  none  that  it  has  not,  at  times,  de- 
ceived by  its  call.  It  is  found  in  Carolina,  Jamaica, 
'Nevj  Spain  ; and,  in  general,  inhabits  moll  of  the  w'arm 
or  teuiperate  climates  of  America.  It  is  fond  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  man,  and  is  eafily  domefticated.  It  perches  on 
the  trees  around  the  planter’s  houfes,  and  fometimes  up- 
on the  chimney  tops,  where  it  remains  all  night,  pour- 
ing forth  the  fweetefi,  and  moft  various  notes  of  any  of 
the  feathered  tribes. 


^he  TlruJlj  of  the  Pbillipine  IJles  f. 

T.  HJs  bird  is  a noted  deftroyer  of  infefts,  among  which 
his  devaftations  are  as  cxtenfive,  as  the  cravings  of  his 
voracious  appetite  are  infatiable.  He  mounts,  like  the 
crows  and  magpies,  upon  the  backs  of  cattle  ; and  fear- 
chcs,  among  their  hair,  for  thofe  vermin,  that  torment  them 
in  that  burning  climate.  The  horfes,  cows,  and  fwine, 

finding 


* Goltlfmiili’s  Natural  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  325. 
I Le  Martin,  Buffon. 
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finding  themfelves  relieved  by  the  labours  of  thefe  birds, 
readily  admit  them  upon  their  backs,  to  the  number  of 
ten  01  twelve  at  a time.  Left,  however,  their  deliver- 
ers ftiould,  in  their  turn,  become  their  tormentors,  by 
tearing  their  (kin  and  fleih,  (for  they  eafily  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  this  kind  of  food)  the  backs  of  the 
cattle  are  defended  by  a kind  of  varnilh  from  the  attacks 
of  thefe  animals. 

Thefe  thrufhes  differ  widely,  in  their  manners,  from 
every  European  fpecies.  They  are,  in  reality,  carnivo- 
rous animals  ; but  wifely  meafuring  their  llrength,  they 
never  openly  attack  any  creature  of  fufiicient  force  to 
relift  them  ; they  confine  themfelves  to  the  infefts,  that 
become  an  eafy  prey  to  their  voracity. 

The  locufts  are  a favourite  food  of  thefe  birds,  and 
they  have  rendered  themfelves  almoft  neceffary  in  fome 
parts  of  India.,  by  deftroying  that  infedl.  From  the  fer- 
vices  they  have  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaft,  by 
deftroying  that  fcourge  of  induftry,  their  hiftory,  fays 
Buffon,  (hould  be  recorded  with  that  of  man  *. 

Formerly  the  ifle  of  Bourbon  had  almoft  been  laid  wafte 
by  the  depredations  of  thd  locufls,  when  the  inhabitants 
bethought  themfelves  of  ferioufly  declaring  war  againft 
thefe  deftroyers.  In  a preparation  for  this,  they  brought 
from  India  feveral  pairs  of  thefe  thrufhes,  to  multiply 
in  the  ifland,  and  to  ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  their  campaigns 
againft  this  formidable  enemy.  Thefcheme  fucceeded,  and 
the  colonifts  promifed  themfelves  cfteftual  afliftance  from 
thefe  birds.  But  they  were  foon  obferved  to  flock,  in  great 
numbers,  to  the  new-fown  fields,  and  to  ferape  them,  as  if 
they  were  infearch  of  the  fown  grain.  An  alarm  was  foon 
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fpread  over  the  ifland  to  their  prejudice,  and  they  were 
traduced  as  pilferers.  A procefs  was  inftantly  commenced 
againft  them  in  form  ; in  which  it  w^as  alleged,  by  the 
counfel  for  the  defendants,  that,  though  they  fcraped 
up  the  frefh  mould,  infeds,  and  not  grain,  w'ere  the 
objed  of  their  fearch  ; and  that  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  deemed  the  benefadors  of  the  colony.  After 
the  caufe  had  been  ably  pleaded  on  both  fides,  the  birds 
were  prohibited,  by  a folemn  decree  of  the  governor  and 
council ; and,  in  a few  hours  after  the  fentence  of  out- 
lawry was  pronounced  againft  them,  there  was  hardly  a 
lingle  pair  left  alive  in  the  whole  ifland. 

This  fudden  ad  of  vengeance  was  followed  by  as 
fpeedy  a repentance.  The  locufts  now  increafed,  with- 
out any  moleftation,  and  renewed  their  devaftations  ; and 
the  extirpation  of  the  thruflies  was  now  regretted  by  all  ; 
they  were  regarded,  as  their  only  protedors  from  this 
fcourge  of  the  hufbandman.  The  governor,  in  compli- 
ance w'ith  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  brought  a new  co- 
lony of  thefe  birds  from  India,  eight  years  after  the  fu- 
gitation  of  their  predeceflbrs.  They  were  received  with 
joy  by  the  people  ; and  their  increafe  and  prefervation 
became  an  affair  of  ftate  ; for  the  thrufhes  live  there  un- 
der the  protedion  of  the  laws. 


’^he  Rofe-Coloured  Ouzel*, 

Our  account  of  the  thrufhes  fliall  be  concluded  with 
this  rare,  but  beautiful  fpecies,  which  has  been  feen  on 
its  p^ffage,  in  various  parts  of  Europe^  and  feems,  as 

yet, 
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yet,  to  be  but  imperfeftly  known.  Limueus  has  afcertained 
its  ufual  places  of  refidence,  which  zxe,  Lapland  Swit- 
s&erland  ; but  has  given  no  information,  with  regard  to  its 
food,  manners,  or  migration  *. 

Thefe  birds  are  occafionallj  feen  in  France^  Spain,  and 
England,  where  a few  have  been  taken  by  the  bird- 
catchers.  They  are  extremely  fat,  and  are  faid  to  be 
good  eating  ; but  their  beauty  feems  to  be  their  moft 
remarkable  attribute.  The  male  is  diftlngullhed  by  the 
black  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail,  which 
dazzle  the  eye  with  different  reflc6Ujns,  changing  al- 
ternately from  green  to  purple.  The  belly,  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a beautiful  carnation, 
colour,  of  two  tints,  the  one  deep,  and  the  other  more 
pale.  This  fhewy  mantle  is  yet  farther  adorned  by  fmall 
black  fpots,  which  are  fcattered  irregularly  over  the  bo- 
dy of  the  bird.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches, 
and  its  breadth,  when  on  the  wing,  is  fourteen. 
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Section  IV. 


Genus  XLI "Ithe  Chatterer  *. 


JB^ISSON  has  ten  fpecies  ot  the  chatterer,  independent 
of  the  Bohemian  bird  of  that  name,  which  he  places 
among  the  thru  flies.  His  birds  are  moftly  American, 
and  are  diftinguiflied  bj  all  the  brilliancy  peculiar  to  the 
birds  of  that  continent.  Nature  feems  to  have  referved 
for  them  fome  of  her  choicert  colours,  which  fhe  has 
diftributed  with  no  lefs  tafte  than  proportion.  The 
fweeteft  mixture  of  red,  purple,  orange,  white,  and 
black,  compofes  the  various  fhades  of  their  inimitable 
drefs.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  manners  of  thcfe 
birds : They  are  wanderers,  which  make  very  fliort 

migrations : Tliey  frequently  approach  the  houfes  of 

the  natives  of  South  America,  and  commit  devaftations 
on  their  rice-fields  f. 

To  this  clafs,  Linnteus  adds  the  Bohemian  chatterer, 
an  European  bird,  which  is  diftinguiftied  from  every 
other,  by  the  red  appendages  which  terminate  the  middle 
feathers  of  each  wing.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the 
native  country  of  this  bird  ; It  is  only  a paffenger  through 
Bohemia,  as  well  as  through  all  the  countries  on  the  north 
of  Germany.  Linnceus,  upon  apparently  good  informa- 
tion, 

• Ampclis  Lin.  Cotinga  BrilTon, 
f B u ffon,  topic  xix.  p.  440, 
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i tion,  afferts,  that  it  nellies  and  breeds  in  thofe  extenfive 
countries  to  the  north-eall  of  Sweden  : Others  fajr,  that 
it  builds  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  through  the  immenfe 
: deferts  of  ‘Tartary.  But,  whatever  country  be  their 
I home,  it  is  certain,  that  they  make  excurfions  through 
i the  whole  of  Europe,  like  the  barbarous  nations  that 
formerly  ifl'ued  from  the  fame  northern  w’ilds,  and  over- 
fpread  the  Reman  empire.  Some  fay,  that  they  pafs 
from  Bohemia  into  Aujlria,  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  in  the  beginning  of  Autumn  ; and  that  they  again 
return,  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  leafon  *.  A few 
Brayed  ones  have  fometimes  been  found  in  France  and 
England ; but  neither  of  thefe  countries  feems  to  lie  im- 
mediately in  their  rout.  In  thefe  countries,  where  they 
appear  but  feldom,  they  are  regarded  as  the  unwelcome 
harbingers  of  fome  fad  calamity  f. 

Linnceus  has  with  great  propriety  feparated  this  bird 
from  the  family  of  thrulhes,  in  which  it  is  ranked  by 
Brijfon  : For,  belides  the  diltinguilliing  peculiarity  of 
its  tail,  the  bird  feems  to  be  modelled  upon  proportions 
entirely  different.  The  bill  is  Ihorter  and  more  hook- 
ed, than  in  the  birds  of  that  genus  ; but,  as  we  do  not 
comprehend  for  what  reafon  the  SwediJJj  naturalift  has 
placed  it  among  the  butcher  birds  J,  which  are  carnivo- 
rous, we  have  placed  it  in  a particular  genus  by  it- 
felf. 

Grapes  are  the  moll  common  food  of  the  chatterer  ; 
where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  it  devours  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds.  This  kind  of  fublillence  being,  in  general, 
pretty  abundant,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  in- 
to 

• Vide  Gefner,  p.  703. 

■}■  Aldrovandi  Ornithologia,  p.  796. 
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to  the  caufes  of  thofe  periodical  migrations,  which  thefe 
birds  make  into  the  different  parts  of  Europe^  and  at  un- 
equal diftances  of  time.  They  cannot  be  afcribed  to 
cold,  becaufe  they  happen  only  once,  in  five  or  fix  years  ; 
and  then,  thefe  birds  are  feen  pouring  from  the  north  in  fuch 
vaft  crowds,  that,  in  fome  places,  they  darken  the  light 
of  the  fun  * They  may  then  probably  arife  from  the 
exceflive  multiplication  of  the  fpecies  ; which,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  may  require  fuch  large  defalca- 
tions from  its  number.  Such  at  leall  is  the  cafe  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  infefls  in  the  eaft  : Such  too  has  often  been 
the  cafe  with  the  human  race  itfelf,  in  countries  where 
men  had  not  arrived  at  a civilized  flate  ; and,  confe- 
quently,  were  independent  of  that^balance  or  equilibri- 
um, which  at  length  comes  to  be  ellabliflied  between 
the  different  powers  of  nature.  It  may  happen  alfo,  that 
the  chatterers  are  driven  from  their  abodes,  by  tempo- 
rary or  local  famine,  which  may  compel  them  to  feek, 
in  dillant  countries,  that  food,  which  can  no  longer  be 
found  in  their  ownf. 

As,  in  thefe  northern  latitudes,  the  dlftance  between  the 
Old  and  New  continent  is  not  great,  feveral  birds  which 
refide  in  thefe  climates,  are  common  to  both.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  the  chatterer  : It  has  made  its  way  into  Cana- 
doy  and  fpread  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina. 


• GeCner,  p.  703. 
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Genus  XLTI The  Coly  . 


T* HESE  birds  are  but  imperfeftlj  known  to  oar  nata- 
raiifts  : They  inhabit  the  warm  parts  of  -^Jia  and  Afri-^' 
ca,  but  are  not  found  either  in  Europe  or  America,  Buf-, 
fon  defcribes  four  fpecies  or  varieties  ; and  Brijfoti  two, 
the  coly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  creftcd  coly 
of  Senegal.  They  are  all  diftinguilhed  from  other  birds 
by  two  long  feathers,  that  fpring  from  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  and  extend  four  or  five  inches  beyond  the  lateral  ones. 
The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  afii-colour,  and 
the  belly  of  a dirty  white.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  grow 
Ihorter  as  they  lie  nearer  the  fides  ; fo  that  the  exte- 
rior feather  on  both  fides,  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length. 
The  beak  of  the  former  kind  is  grey,  and  black  towards 
the  extremity  : In  the  latter,  the  upper  mandible  is 
white  two  thirds  of  its  length,  and  black  at  the  point. 
The  creftcd  coly  is  farther  diftinguiflaed  by  a band  of  a, 
beautiful  Iky-blue  behind  the  head. 

* Colius,  Lin.  Le  Coliou,  Brlffon, 
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(Genus  X.LI11. — Gvojheaks  *» 


'J  HIS  genus  is  very  numerous:  It  contains  five  fpccics 
of  BritiJJy  birds,  the  grojbeak,  properly  fo  called,  the 
crofsbill,  the  hulfinch^  the  fparrow,  and  the  greenfinch, 
Linn  alls  has  no  lefs  tlian  forty-feven  different  kinds  of 
groflitaks,  but  they  are  moflly  foreigners.  That  fpe- 
cles,  from  which  tlie  genus  takes  the  name,  is  rarely 
leen  in  Britain,  where  it  reforts  only  in  hard  winters  ; 
whereas,  in  feveral  provinces  of  France,  it  remains  tlie 
wdiole  year,  and  makes  an  elopement,  for  a month,  in 
fome  fevere  w’inters.  There  it  moft  commonly  inhabits 
the  woods,  and,  in  wnnter,  when  preffed  by  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon,  it  approaches  the  cottages  and  farms.  Un- 
like tlie  other  tenants  of  the  wood,  it  is  a filent  bird, 
without  fong,  and  almoft  without  any  language  what- 
ever. Its  hearing  is  probably  as  defedlive,  as  its  voice  ; 
for  it  is  never  caught  along  with  other  birds,  in  the 
fnares  to  which  they  are  allured  by  the  calls  of  the  bird- 
catchers.  It  builds  its  neil  on  the  large  branches  of 
trees,  at  their  infertion  into  the  trunk  ; and,  when  at- 
tacked in  tills  fort  refs,  it  defends  ilfelf  with  the  mufl 
ebdinate  courage.  The  bill  of  this  fpecles  is  exceedingly 
hard  and  lirong,  for  breaking  nuts,  and  other  hard  fub- 
flances  upon  whicli  it  feeda. 

This  folitary  and  wild  race,  c(|ually  filent  and  deaf, 
feems  dcledlivc  in  fertility  alfo.  All  its  qualities  are 

concentred 
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concentred  in  itfelf ; for  it  is  fubjeft  to  none  of  thofe 
varieties,  which  are  beheld  in  the  other  tribes,  and  which 
proceeds  from  that  vigour,  or  perhaps  excels,  of  their 
powers,  which  prompts  them  to  indiferetion,  and  to  the 
indulgence  of  unlawful  love. 


The  Crofshill  *. 

The  crof^hill  is  the  moft  remarkable  bird  of  this  tribe. 
Both  mandibles  of  the  bill  are  booked,  and  turned  dif- 
ferent ways,  fo  that  they  do  not  meet  at  the  point. 
Tliis  extraordinary  bill  is  not  uniformly  in  the  fame  di- 
re£tion  : In  fome  individuals,  the  under  mandible  is 
twilled  to  the  right,  in  others,  to  the  left  fide  ; a cir- 
cumllance,  from  which  Buffon  jullly  concludes,  that  this 
peculiar  llrudlure  of  the  bill,  is  owing  to  certain  ufes  to 
which  it  is  applied  by  the  bird,  and  not,  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment in  Nature  f.  This  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, is  but  an  incondant  vifiter  of  this  ifland.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  (jermany,  Switzerland^  the  Alps,  and  Pire?ices  ; 
wlicrc  it  is  permanent  the  whole  year.  Birds  of  this  fpecies 
migrate,  from  unknown  caufes,  into  other  countries,  nof 
regularly,  but  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  years  %•  They 
are,  perhaps,  driven  from  their  native  country  by  fome 
particular  temperature  of  the  weather,  that  deltroys 
their  food,  or  proves  hurtful  to  their  conllitutions.  They 
inhabit  the  pine-forells  ; and  feed  upon  the  cones,  for 

Y y a tlie 
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the  fcaling  of  which,  the  crofi  form  of  the  lower  man- 
dible is  admirably  fuired.  The’ feed  of  apples  is  alfo  a 
favourite  food  of  thefe  birds  ; and  they  are  faid  to  be  fo 
dextrous  in  finding  it,  that  they  divide  an  apple  with  a fingle 
ftroke  of  their  beak.  Their  colours  are  extremely  apt  to 
change  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  even  in  the 
Courfe  of  a fingle  month  *.  The  males,  in  particular,  va- 
ry from  deep  red  to  orange  and  yellow.  The  females, 
which  are  green,  change  into  dilferent  fliades  of  the  fame 
colour  fi 


Bulfinch. 

The  hulfinch,  which,  in  its  natural  ffate,  has  but  two 
or  three  very  harfh  notes,  is  fo  docile  a bird,  that,  by  a 
regular  education,  it  becomes  one  of  the  greateft  pro^ 
ficients  in  mufic.  The  female  alfo  acquires  the  talent  of 
fong  ; a cLrcumflance  by  which  fire  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  whole  fex  in  the  feathered  race,  being  the  only  fe- 
male to  whom  Natuie  has  granted  that  endowment. 
The  bulfinch  may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  as  well  as  to 
fing  ; and  many,  thus  accomplifhed,  are  brought  annual- 
ly from  Germany  to  London.  He  utters  his  little  phrafes, 
fays  Bi/ffon,  wfith  luch  an  air  of  difeernment  and  pene- 
tration, that  you  are  apt  to  believe  hiiu  animated  by  an 
intelligent  principle ; a falfe  judgment  concerning  the 
fcholar,  which  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  we  are  often  e- 
qually  wrong  in  aferib'ing  intellect  to  his  maffer  %.  The  , 
male  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  female,  by  the  fuperior 

blacknefs 

• Gcfncr,  Avi.  p.  551.  f Brltiih  Zoology,  vol;  ii.  p.  280. 
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blacknefs  of  its  crown,  and  by  the  rich  crimfon  that 
adorns^its  cheeks,  breaft,  belly,  and  throat ; thofe  parts 
of  the  female  being  of  a dirty  buff  colour.  The  plu- 
mage of  this  fpecies  is  variable,  fome  individuals  being 

wholly  black 

‘The  Houfe-Sparrow. 

*1  HE  houfe-fparronjs  are  fo  well  known,  as  to  render  a 
defcription  of  them  unneceflary ; but  unfortunately  they 
are  known  for  no  good.  They  frequent,  in  vafl;  numbers, 
the  habitations  of  man,  and  live  by  continually  pilfering 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  which  they  devour  with  fuch  afto- 
nifliing  voracity,  that  twenty  French  pounds  of  grain  are 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  maintain  a pair  of  them  for  a year  f* 
What  an  immenfe  tax  mull  thefe  animals  prove  upon, 
human  induftry,  when  we  advert  to  the  infinite  numbers 
of  them,  that  are,  every  where,  fecretly  abfira^llng  from 
his  Hock  of  provifions.  The  houfe-fparrow  is  no  lefs  a 
debauchee  than  a glutton  : His  fallacious  habits  have  be- 
oome  proverbial ; and,  in  France,  the  female  is  faid  to 
breed  three  times  in  the  year.  Linnceus  repeats  a llory 
from  Alhertus  Magnus,  which  feems  to  plead  more 
llrongly  for  the  faith,  than  for  the  philofophy  of  that 
naturalill.  After  having  expelled  the  martin  from 
his  nell,  in  the  eaves  of  houfes,  the  houfe-fparrow 
takes  poflellionof  it ; but  the  ejected  martin  foon  rev'enges 
the  infult;  for  he  alTembles  his  companions,  and  having, 
by  their  afliltance,  plaillered  up  the  hole  with  dirt, 
files  off  in  triumph  f,  leaving  the  invader  and  his  fa- 
mily to  perifir  by  hunger  in  this  mlferablc  dungeon, 

• BritKh  Zoology,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

f Vide  Bnffon  a I’article,  moineau. 

J Avolaiit  Ovautes,  Fauna  Succica. 
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TChe  Greenfinch, 

The  greenfinch  is  the  eafieft  of  all  birds  to  tame,  and 
will  take  meat  from  the  hand  five  minutes  after  it  is 
caught,  if  it  have  been  carried  into  a dark  room,  and  been 
made  to  hop  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  by  putting  un- 
der its  breaft,  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  alternately. 
After  having  been  exercifed  in  this  way  for  a little,  and 
having  the  light  let  in  gradually  upon  it,  it  will  eat 
bruifed  feed  out  of  the  hand,  and  continue,  ever  after 
tame. 
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Section  V, 

i 

Genus  XLIV. — 'Tbe  Bunting 


This  genus  has  twenty-fourfpecies,  according  to  Linnxus, 
and  fifteen,  according  to  Brijfon's  enumeration.  It  is  di- 
flinguifhed  bj  the  bill,  which  is  of  a conoidical  form,  and 
of  which  the  upper  mandible  is  bent  inwards  toward  the 
lower,  and  notched  in  the  roof  with  a hard  fubllance,  for 
bruifing  corn,  upon  which  this  tribe  feeds.  Birds  of  this 
genus  are  birds  of  paffage,  that  difappear  in  the  Winter,  a 
little  after  the  fwallows.  Their  migrations  extend  to  every 
country  of  Rurope  ; but  they  are  faid  to  be  in  greatefl 
plenty  throughout  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity, 
of  Rome.  The  Briti/h  birds  of  this  genus  are,  the  iunt~ 
ing,  the  yellow  hammer,  the  red  /par row,  the  greater 
hramhling.  Thefe  latter  birds  arc  fpread  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  greater  brambling  is  found 
in  Greenland  and  Spitzhergen,  where  there  are  very  few 
land  birds.  In  thefe  rigorous  climates,  it  is,  in  the  win- 
ter f , often  altogether  white,  like  the  fnow  that  fur- 
rounds  it.  In  Britain,  they  are  often,  when  of  that  co- 
lour, taken  for  white  larks  ; but,  in  that  country,  they 
are  more  frequently  tawny  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  white  on  the  lower,  tinged  with  yellow 

• Fjnbciiza,  I.in.  Le  Bruant,  BuiTon. 

I Linr.xus,  Fauaa  Succica.  1 Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  3^2. 
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The  Yellow  Ham?ner  * 

This  bird  inconteftibly  belongs  to  the  genus  of  bunt- 
ings, that  clafs  of  birds  fo  highly  commended  by  the 
connoiffeurs  in  eating.  Happily  for  them,  Nature  has 
conferred  upon  it  a very  extraordinary  degree  of  ferti- 
lity. It  rears  feveral  broods  in  the  year,  the  lall  of 
which  are  ready  to  fly  in  the  month  of  September.  The 
nefl  is  eafily  conftru£led,  on  a fmall  mote  of  earth,  in  a 
bulb  or  a tuft  of  grafs,  in  which  the  female  depofites 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a white  colour,  but  ftreaked\vith 
various  fhades  of  brown.  So  intent  is  this  bird  on  the 
bufincfs  of  incubation,  that  flie  allows  herfelf  to  be  ta- 
ken with  the  hand  in  broad  day.  The  food,  of  which 
they  are  mod  fond,  is  grain  of  every  fpecies  that  is  fmall 
enough  to  admit  of  being  fwallowed  whole  ; but,  on 
the  failure  of  this,  they  readily  devour  various  tribes  of 
infects. 

The  yellow  hammer  is  nearly  as  familiar,  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  man,  as  the  fparrow.  In  Summer,  it  refides 
chiefly  in  woods,  and  about  the  hedges  ; in  Winter,  that 
part,  which  remains  in  tlie  country,  is  feen  alighting  in 
company  with  the  fparrow,  and  collcfliing  half-digeited 
grain  from  the  horfe  dung  upon  the  high  ways.  In  fuch 
fituations,  thefc  birds  are  often  taken  in  fnarcs,  which 
they  have  not  fufficient  precaution  to  av'oicl.  Tliey  are 
capable  of  bearing  all  the  different  climates  of  Europe^ 
from  Swederi  to  Italy* 


* Le  Bruant  de  France,  EufFoc. 
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The  male  of  this  fpecles  is  beautifully  marked  by  the 
yellow  feathers  upon  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck.  His  colour  is  pure  on  the  lides  of  the  head,  and 
on  the  throat,  and  bread;  j in  other  parts,  it  deepens  into 
a brown,  and  fometimes,  an  olive  hue 


T!he  Ortolaji  f. 

The  ortolan y or  hunting,  properly  fo  called,  is  the  fame 
bird  with  the  celebrated  miliaria  of  Varro.  Long  be- 
fore his  time,  it  was  known  at  Rome,  where  it  was  fat- 
tened, along  with  the  quails  and  thrufhes,  in  thofe  avi- 
aries which  we  have  already  deferibed,  and  afterwards 
fold,  at  a high  price,  to  the  Hortenjii,  the  Lucullii,  and 
other  epicures  among  that  fenfual  people. 

This  is  a bird  of  palTage,  and  is  therefore  not,  at  all 
times,  to  be  had  in  this  country  ; and,  while  it  refides  with 
us,  it  is  not  alw'ays  fit  for  the  table.  Means  have,  however, 
been  found  to  remove  thefe  obftacles  to  gluttony.  When 
the  birds  are  taken,  they  are  confined  in  dark  cham- 
bers, from  which  almoft  every  ray  of  fun-light  is  ex- 
cluded. Thefe  dungeons  ate  lighted  up  with  lamps,  that 
are  kept  conftantly  burning,  fo  that  the  birds  may  not  di- 
ftinguilh  day  from  night.  There  the  ortolans  are  allowed 
to  run  up  and  dowm  amidll  a copious  fupply  of  millet, 
and  every  kind  of  the  moll  nutritive  food  ; and,  by  this 
treatment,  they  foon  grow  fo  fat,  that  they  fometimes  fink 
VoL.  II.  Zz  under 

* Vide  BrilTon,  tome  UL 
f Fringilla  remigibus  nigris,  Linnxuj, 
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under  the  load  of  flefli  they  accumulate,  if  they  be  not 
prevented  from  this  accidental  death  by  the  owner. 

When  killed  at  the  proper  jun£lure,  they  are  little  lumps 
of  fat,  about  three  ounces  each.  Their  flefli  is  of  a moft  de- 
licate tafle  j but  it  is  a morfel  which  foon  palls  on  the  ap- 
f)etlte  by  its  richnefs.  It  is  impoflible  to  eat  a large 
quantity  of  this  food,  provoking  as  it  may  be  ; for 
Nature,  as  in  other  inftances,  fo  here,  has  placed  difgufl 
before  excefs,  as  a guard  againft  the  intemperance  of  the 
glutton  or  the  debauchee  *.  The  ortolans,  when  fat- 
tened, are  prepared  for  the  table  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  they  are  roafled  in  a natural  or  artificial  egg- 
fheil ; a method  of  cookery  borrowed  from  the  ancients, 
who  not  only  dreffed  fmall  birds,  but  prefented  them  at 
table  in  this  manner  ; fo  that,  upon  opening  the  egg, 
they  were  feen  floating  amidfl  a high-feafoned  fauce. 

The  delicacy  of  the  flefh  of  thefe  birds,  rather  than 
their  powers  of  fong,  recommended  them  to  the  luxu- 
rious Romans,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fame  in 
the  ancient  world.  When  confined,  however,  in  the 
cage,  and  properly  educated,  the  ortolan  is  not  deftitute 
of  mufical  talents,  which  it  exercifes  by  night,  as  well 
as  by  day  f.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  where  thefe  birds 
abound,  they  are  reared  for  their  fong,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  table.  The  firft  is  the  moft  fortu- 
nate deftination  ; for  their  owners  are  then  under  no 
temptation  to  abridge  the  period  of  their  lives,  or  to 
cram  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  render  life  a burden. 
When  they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  aflTociate  with 
other  birds,  they  learn,  in  fome  meafure,  to  adopt  their 
notes  i but,  whether  from  the  imperfeftion  of  their  or- 
gans, 
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* BufToiij  tome  xix.  p.  348. 


Buffon,  ubi  fupra. 
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gans,  or  from  want  of  docility,  they  never  learn  to  pro- 
nounce any  words,  or  to  ling  an  air. 

The  arrival  of  the  ortolans  in  France,  is  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  with  that  of  thefwallow,and  they  take  their  de- 
parture with  the  quail.  On  their  firft  appearance,  which  is 
during  the  feafon  of  their  love,  they  are  lean,  but  may 
even  then  be  fattened,  in  a ftate  of  confinement,  and 
with  proper  food  *.  The  common  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat,  and  around  the  eyes  ; the  breaft  and 
belly  are  red ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown, 
varied  with  black.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  three  or 
four  varieties.  Some  have  been  feen  yellow,  others 
xvhite  ; while  a few  are  nearly  approaching  to  a black  co- 
lour f. 


'Fhe  Reed-Sparrow 

This  fpecies  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  ortolans,  that,  in 
the  French  language,  it  has  obtained  the  fame  name.  It 
is,  however,  different  in  its  manners  ; for  it  is  gene- 
rally found  in  marfhy  grounds,  and  it  nellies  among 
reeds.  Thefe  abodes,  indeed,  it  fometimes  changes  for 
the  highway  and  the  corn  fields.  The  reed-fparrow 
never  aflembles  in  flocks,  four  or  five  being  the  greatefl: 
number  that  are  commonly  obferved  to  aflbciate  toge- 
ther. It  is  a watchful  and  fufpicious  bird,  and  feems  to 
be  continually  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my. The  upper  part  of  its  head  is  black  ; the  throat  and 

Zz.  2 fore 

* Buffbn,  ubi  fupra.  Ortolan  noif  Brifibn,  tome  iii.  p.  274. 

} I.’Ortolan  de  Rofeaux,  Buffon, 
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fore  parts  of  the  neck  are  variegated  with  that  colour,  and 
a mixture  of  grej.  Half  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  is  a collar  of  pure  white. 

The  varieties  of  the  ortolan,  in  foreign  countries,  are 
fo  numerous,  and  diftingiiiflied  bj  charaiSlers  fo  flight 
and  ambiguous,  as  to  baffle  all  defeription. 
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Genus  XL VI  *. — '^he  "Manager  f. 


T HIS  large  tribe,  of  which  Buffon  defcribes  above  thir- 
ty fpecies,  is  wholly  confined  to  South  America.  Such 
a vaft  number  of  diftinft  races  of  the  fame  bird  in  one 
country,  will  not  appear  furprifing,  when  we  recoliecl, 
that,  in  thefe  warm  climates,  w’here  the  food  is  abua-^ 
dant,  the  forefls  larger,  and  the  lands  more  thinly  peopled, 
birds  are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  with  us,  w'here 
one  fevere  winter  almofl  exterminates  whole  tribes,  both 
of  land  and  water  fowl.  The  tanagers,  in  South  America, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  fparrow  of 
Europe  ; a genus,  which  they  refemble  in  almofl  cv'ery  par- 
ticular, excepting  the  colour,  and  the  fmallgroves  hollowed 
out  of  the  fides  of  the  upper  mandible  towards  the  point. 
Like  the  fparrows,  they  make  fhort  and  heavy  flights  j 
like  them,  too,  they  are  granivorous  : Both  cultivate 
the  fame  familiarity  with  man  ; both  are  dependent  on 
his  labours,  and  are  deflrudlive  of  his  property.  They 
are  fociable  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
man  ; for  they  aflemble  in  flocks  upon  the  dry  and 
open  fields,  around  the  villages.  The  tanagers,  how- 
ever, lay  only  two  eggs  at  a brood,  while  our  fparrows 

lay 


* 273,  the  genus,  which  fhould  have  been  marked  XXXI. 

having,  by  miflake,  been  marked  XXX.  has  occafioned  an  error  in  the 
number  of  the  genera  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  prefent.  That  the  number 
of  the  fubfequent  genera  may  be  right,  tlie  prefent  one  is  marked  XLVI. 
f Tanagra,  Lin.  Lc  Tangara,  Buffon. 
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lay  five  ; a circumftance  pretty  frequent  among  birds  of 
■warm  countries,  whofe  apparent  infecundIty  is  fo  am- 
ply compenfated  by  the  frequency  of  their  breeding.  In 
the  mild  and  equal  temperature  of  thefe  climates,  every 
feafon  is  a feafon  of  love,  and  every  brood  is  quickly 
produced,  and  as  quickly  fucceeded  by  another  *. 


'^he  Crejled  Tanager\, 

This  fpecies  is  numerous  in  Cayenne^  where  it  lives 
upon  fmall  fruit.  It  frequents  neither  the  woods  nor 
marlhes,  like  fome  others  of  this  multifarious  tribe,  but 
is  found  on  the  open  and  dry  plains.  There  is  one 
fpecies  of  thefe  birds  found  in  Brazil,  of  a bright 
fcarlet  colour,  which  has,  for  that  reafon,  received  the 
title  of  Cardinal  from  BriJJon  J,  and  that  of  the  Scarlet 
Sparrow  from  Ediuards  §. 

• Buffon,  tome  xix.  p.  237.  f La  Houpette,  BufFon. 

1 Tome  iii.  p.  43.  § Gleanings,  p.  378. 
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Genus  XLVII — 7%e  Finch 


This  tribe  confifts  of  nine  different  kinds  oiBritiJh  birds- 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  the  hrambling,  the  mountaiti- 
fparrow,  the fijkin,  the  linnet,  the  greater  and  the  lejfer 
red-headed  linnet,  the  mountain-lmnet  or  twite ; and  to 
thefe  are  commonly  added  about  fifty -eight  fpecies,  from 
foreign  countries  f.  The  goldfinch  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  our  hard-billed  fmall  birds,  whether  we  confider  the 
colours  of  its  plumage,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  or  the 
harmony  of  its  voice.  The  red,  the  black,  the  white, 
and  golden  yellow,  which  fo  copioufly  adorn  it,  want 
nothing  but  greater  variety,  and  the  reputation  of 
coming  from  a diftant  part  of  the  world,  to  make  it  an 
objecf  of  admiration.  The  bill  is  white,  tipt  with 
black,  and  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a ring  of  rich 
fcarlet  feathers.  The  head  is  covered  with  large  fpots 
of  black  and  white  ; the  back,  rump,  and  breaft,  are  of 
a pale  tawny  brown.  When  the  wings  are  folded,  they 
difplay  a row  of  white  fpots,  finely  contrafted  with  the 
black  ground  upon  which  they  are  placed  % : Thefe 
are  the  tips  of  the  wing  feathers,  which  terminate  in 
white. 

The 


* Fringilla,  Lin.  Moineau,  Ewfion. 

I Vide  Briffon,  tome  iii.  p.  71.  1 Bu.Ton,  tome  xlx.  p.  189. 
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The  goldfinch  begins  his  agreeable,  and  well  known 
warbling,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continues 
melodious  throughout  the  whole  Spring.  Some  natura- 
lills  have  given  this  bird  the  fecond  rank  among  our 
finging  tribes.  The  Honourable  Dairies  Barrington  al- 
lots to  it  the  fixth  place,  and  alleges,  that  it  is  more  dif- 
pofed  to  imitate  the  wren  than  any  other  fongfter  *.  In 
Winter,  the  goldfinches  alTemble  in  large  flocks,  and 
feed  upon  feeds  of  different  kinds,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  thiftie  f . They  prefer  orchards  for  their  refidence, 
where  they  commonly  build  upon  the  fruit  trees.  The 
neft  is  a laboured,  but  elegant  ftrufture,  tlie  outfide  of 
which  is  compofed  of  mofs,  liverworts,  and  bents,  and 
the  inner  fide  is  lined  with  dried  grafs,  hair,  wool,  and 
down  from  the  fwallow.  The  female  goldfinch  will 

fometimes  pair  and  neftle  with  the  male  canary.  This, 

• 

however,  is  a much  rarer  affociation,  than  that  of  the  fe- 
male canary  with  the  male  goldfinch.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  fire  has  praftifed  every  art  and  blandifli- 
ment  of  a coquette,  that  this  amorous  female  warms 
the  phlegmatic  goldfinch,  and  tempts  him  to  commit  this 
acl  of  phyfical  incontinence  f. 

The  Canary  bird  is  the  mofl  remarkable  of  the  linnet 
kinds,  and,  next  to  the  nightingale,  has  been  mofl:  cele- 
brated for  its  mufical  powers.  It  was  originally  pecu- 
liar to  thofe  iflands,  from  which  it  derives  its  name ; 
but  has  long  fince  become  fo  common,  in  a flate  of  cap- 
tivity, throughout  Europe,  that  its  native  habits,  as  well 
as  its  native  cou~(try,  are,  in  fonie  meafure,  forgotten. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  thtfe  birt.;  were  introduced 

into 

, • Philofophical  Tranfadions,  vol.  hiii.  part  ii. 

■{•  Bnt.  Zool.  p 304.  1 Buffon,  tome  xlx.  p.  195* 
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1 into  thb  part  of  the  globe  ; probablji'  not  till  after  the 

(fecond  difcovery  of  thefe  iflands,  in  the  fourteenth  ceh- 
tury.  Belon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
( century,  takes  no  notice  of  them.  Gefner  * and  Aldrovan- 
dus  f mention  them  as  fo  great  rarities,  that,  in  their  time^ 
they  could  only  be  purchafed  by  people  of  high  rank.  They 
have  fince  been  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Germany,  and 
fpread  over  Europe  in  fuch  plenty,  that  their  price  has 
continued  to  diminifh  in  proportion  as  their  abundance 
has  increafed. 

I In  Europe,  the  Canary  birds  exhibit  all  tliat  variety 
of  colouring  which  is  ufually  the  effeft  of  long  continu- 
ance in  a flate  of  domeftication.  Like  our  domeftic 
poultry,  they  are  almofl;  of  every  colour,  white,  mottled, 
and  green.  In  their  native  woods,  from  which  they 
were  originally  brought,  they  are  ftill  found  $ ; but  they 
are  there  of  a dull  and  uniform  green,  and  exhibit  none  of 
that  richnefs  and  variety  which  are  fo  much  admired  in 
our  tame  birds  ; a circumftance,  from  which  fome  have 
doubted  whether  they  be  aftually  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
It  is  more  on  account  of  their  note  than  their  beauty, 
that  thefe  fongfters  are  fo  carefully  bred,  in  alrnoft  every 
country  of  Europe.  Like  the  reft  of  the  finch  tribe,  they 
have  a high  piercing  pipe,  which  they  continue,  for  fome 
time,  in  one  key,  without  intermiflion,  then  raife  it  higher 
and  higher,  by  degrees,  with  great  variety.  This  copious 
hote  is  varioufly  improved  by  education  ; for  this  bird 
being  more  eafily  reared  than  the  foft-billed  fingers,  and 
continuing  its  fong  much  longer,  has  been  more  fre- 
quently bred  than  any  other.  Many  treatifes  have  been 
VoLi  II.  3 A - written, 

* Gefner  Av.  p.  240.  f Aldrov.  Av.  ii.  355, 

^ Vide  Glafs’s  Hiftory  of  the  Canary  Iflcs,  p.  199. 
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written,  and  feveral  fyftems  formed,  for  the  rearing  and 
educating  thcfe  birds,  which  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  the 
naturalift  to  record.  Let  it  fuffice,  that,  in  Germany, 
the  apparatus  employed  in  breeding  the  canaries  is  both 
large  and  cxpenfive.  They  ere£l:  for  them  a large  houfe 
like  a barn,  with  a fquare  fpace  at  each  end,  and  feveral 
holes  to  go  into  thefe  fquares.  In  thefe  outlets,  they 
plant  thofe  kinds  of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  take  greateft 
delight  to  fing  and  to  breed.  The  bottom  of  the  place 
they  ftrew  with  fand,  and  upon  it  call  rape-feed,  chick- 
weed,  and  fuch  food  as  the  old  birds  feed  upon  in  the 
breeding  feafon.  Throughout  the  inner  part  of  the 
houfe,  which  is  darkened  confiderably,  they  place  brooms 
for  the  birds  to  build  in  ; taking  care  always,  that  the 
breeding  birds  be  guarded  from  the  incurfions  of  the  rell, 
by  feparate  partitions  *.  The  canary  will  pair  and  pro- 
duce with  the  goldfinch  and  linnet ; but  their  offspring 
is  called  a mule-bird,  becaufe,  like  that  animal,  it  is  in- 
capable of  producing  its  kind  f. 

* Goldfmiih’s  Nat.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  343. 

f Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  317. 
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Genus  XLVIII. — l!he  Flycatcher*. 


The  flycatcher  is,  in  Britain,  a bird  of  paflage,  that 
breeds  in  the  iflaild,  but  retires  as  early  as  the  month  of 
Auguft.  It  builds  its  neft  upon  the  fides  of  trees,  or  of 
old  walls,  and  feeds  upon  infefts.  When  fhe  young  are 
led  out,  they  generally  take  their  ftation  upon  the  high- 
er boughs  of  trees,  whence  they  are  taught  to  di'op 
perpendicularly  upon  the  flies  below,  and  to  rife  again 
in  the  fame  manner.  Subordinate  to  the  rapacious  birds, 
and  in  the  next  clafs,  Nature  has  placed  this  tribe  of 
hunters,  more  numerous  than  that  of  its  fuperiors,  be- 
caufe  more  ufeful.  The  largefl  of  this  genus  is  of  the 
fize  of  the  butcher  bird,  while  the  fmalleft  is  not  larger 
than  the  nightingale.  All  the  intermediate  degrees  are 
occupied  by  various  kinds,  differing  in  magnitude,  but 
marked  by  the  fame  generic  characters  f.  The  bill  is 
comprefl’ed  at  the  bafe,  almoft  triangular,  notched  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  befet  with  filky  vibriffee. 
1 he  head  is  large  j that  of  the  European  fpccies  is  of  a 
brown  colour,,  obfeurely  fpotted  with  black;  The  back 
is  of  a moui'e  colour  : The  breaft  and  belly  are  white. 

Although  almofl  univerfally  fpread  over  the  globe, 
the  tropical  climates  are  the  native  abodes  of  this  race  ; 
For  the  two  fpecies  found  in  Europe,  there  are  eight  in 

3 A 2 the 

• Mvfcicapa,  Lin.  Le  Gobe  Mouche,  BrHTon. 

•{•  Buffon,  toitc  XIX.  p.  jij. 
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tlie  warmer  regions  of  Afia  and  Africa.  But  in  Arne- 
rica,  which  teems  with  larger  and  more  numerous  tribes 
of  infects,  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  fpecies  of  thefe 
birds,  fome  of  them  of  a fuperior  fize,  Nature  wifely 
proportioning  their  ftrength  and  numbers  to  thofe  of  the 
animals  they  are  deflined  to  devour 


• Buifoa,  ubi  fupra. 
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Section  VII. 


Genus  XLIX. — I'be  Lark  *. 


Of  the  larks  there  are  eight  fpecies  known  to  frequen^ 
Britain  f,  namely,  the  Jkylark,  the  woodlark^  the  titlark^ 
the  lejfer  Jieldlark,  the  red,  the  crejled,  the  grajhopper, 
and  the  willow-lark  : Only  three  or  four  other  kinds  are 
found  abroad.  Their  generic  characters  are  a flraight, 
{lender,  and  bending  bill  ; a tongue  cloven  at  the  end, 
and  nollrils  covered  with  briilles.  The  toes  are  divided, 
to  the  origin  ; the  claw  of  the  back  toe  is  longer,  than 
that  of  the  correfponding  toe  of  other  birds,  but  differs 
in  length  in  fome  of  the  fpecies 

The  Jkylark,  which  is  the  moil  harmonious  of  this 
mufical  family,  is  every  day  feen  in  the  fields,  and 
therefore  perfeftly  known.  It  only  lings  while  on  the 
wing  ; but  that  happens,  during  the  pairing  feafon,  al- 
mofl  continually  ; for  it  rifes  from  the  ground  by  the 
peep  of  dawn,  and  announces  the  approach  of  day  to 
the  whole  of  animated  nature.  When  it  firfl  leaves  the 
earth,  its  notes  are  feeble  and  interrupted.  As  it  rifes, 
however,  they  gradually  fwell  to  their  full  tone  ; and 
the  bird,  long  after  it  has  foared  to  a height  rvhere  it  is 
lofl  to  the  eye,  flill  continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its 

melodious 

V Alauda,  Lin.  L’Alouette,  Buffon. 

•}•  Brit.  Zool.  p.  233.  8vo  cd,  | Pennant's  Genera  of  Birds,  p.  34, 
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melodious  lays.  There  is  fotnething  in  the  concomi- 
tant fcenery,  which  renders  the  mufic  of  the  lark  more 
delightful  than  that  of  any  other  bird.  The  pleafing 
landfcape,  the  filcnce  of  all  nature,  as  if  liflening  to  its 
early  call,  the  riling  fun,  and  the  gilded  Iky,  all  contri- 
bute to  heighten  our  relifti  for  its  innocent  lays,  and 
increafe  our  attachment  to  this  favourite.  What  a pi- 
tiful fubflitute  for  this  charming  melody,  do  we  receive, 
from  the  chirping  of  thofe  captives  which  we  rear  in  the 
cage.  It  is  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  prifoners,  which  their 
miferies  have  rendered  diftrafted,  and  infenlible  to  their 
unfortunate  lituation. 

The  Iky  lark  builds  itsneft  on  the  ground,  commonly  at 
the  fide  of  a tuft,  that  fhelters  it  from  the  weather.  The 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  aduiky  colour.  It  is  from 
her  fide  that  the  male  rifes,  v;hen  he  foars  to  an  imper- 
ceptible height  in  the  air  : For  her  he  fings,  and  on  her 
his  eyes  are  fixed,  while  he  hangs  poifed  in  the  atmof- 
phere.  The  harmony  of  the  larks  begins  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  continues  feveral  months.  In  Winter,  their 
fong  forfakes  them  : They  then  afi'emble  in  flocks,  grow 
fat,  and  are  taken  in  vaft  numbers  by  the  bii'dcatchers.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dunjlable^  about  four  thoufand 
are  taken,  between  the  months  of  September  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  are  fold  in  the  markets  of  London  *. 

• Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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Genus  L._ Wagtail  *. 


This  genus  is  often  united  \vith  that  of  the  foft-bllled 
fong-birds  that  follow  f ; but  its  external  character  and 
manners  are  fufficlentlj  diflinguilhed  to  conftitute  a fe- 
parate  tribe.  There  are  three  different  fpccies  of  the 
wagtail  in  our  ifland,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  grey. 
Their  tails  are  in  continual  motion,  a peculiarity  from 
which  their  Engli/h  name  is  borrowed.  They  all  fre- 
quent the  fides  of  ponds  and  fmall  flreams,  where  they 
feed  upon  infefts  and  worms.  The  white  wagtail  is  a 
conftant  attendant  on  the  plough,  in  the  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn, ever  watching  for  the  worms  that  are  turned  up 
by  it.  In  Winter,  this  fpecies  is  migratory,  removing, 
at  that  feafon,  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  England 

• Motacilla  alba.  Lin.  La  Lavandiere,  BrUTon. 

i"  Vide  Linnxus  and  BrifTon,  who  clafsit  with  the  motacilla. 

1 Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  p.  13  7. 
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Genus  LI. — The  Warblers 


HIS  melodious  race,  which  animates  our  groves,  and 
enlivens  the  retired  and  folitary  haunts  of  man,  is  veiy 
numerous,  and  fpread  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  ex- 
cepting the  ar£lic.  It  comprehends  moll  of  the  fmaller 
foft-billed  birds  ; no  lefs  than  fifteen  dilFerent  fpecies  being 
indigenous  in  this  illand,  of  all  fizes,  from  the  nightingale, 
down  to  the  wren.  Thefe,  added  to  the  numerous  lift 
of  foreign  birds  which  this  genus  comprehends,  make 
up  no  lefs  than  feventy-two  different  fpecies,  befides  many 
varieties  enumerated  by  the  French  naturalifts  f. 


The  Fed fl art 

Though  thefe  birds  have  been  ranked  among  the  night- 
ingales by  fome  naturalifts,  and,  in  France^  have  ob- 
tained the  fame  name,  yet  ■ they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
latter,  both  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  voice. 
They  have,  indeed,  a tender,  plaintive,  and  affecting 
accent,  efpccially  when  combined  in  the  imagination 
xvith  the  paftion  of  love,  of  which  it  is  the  expreffion. 
The  redftart  differs  ftill  more  widely  from  the  nightin- 
gale in  its  colour,  form  and  manners.  It  is  much  infe- 

ric(V, 

• Motacillx,  Lin.  Lcs  Becligucs,  Briffon. 

I Biiffonand  BrifTon.  ^ I.c  Rftflignollc  de  Muraille,  Briffon. 
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rfor;  in  point  of  fize,  being  even  fmaller  than  the  red-*, 
bread ; and  Its  lliape  is  longer  and  more  (lender.  But  what 
mod  remarkably  dldinguilhes  this  bird,  is  a large  black 
patch  upwn  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  which  reaches  up 
as  far  as  the  eyes  and  bill.  The  top  of  the  head,  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  of  a deep,  but 
(hining  grey.  The  wings  are  of  a dulky  black,  and  the 
bread,  under  the  patch  of  black  already  noticed,  (liines 
with  a fine  igneous  red,  growing  more  and  more  faint 
towards  the  flanks  and  belly,  which  are  of  a white  co- 
lour. 

This  fpecles  makes  Its  appearance  in  Spring,  along  with 
the  other  Summer  birds.  It  commonly  alights  upon  old 
towers  and  uninhabited  houfes,  choofing  always  the  high- 
ed  and  mod  inaccedible  pinnacles.  It  is  found,  too,  in 
the  mod  impenetrable  recedes  of  dark  woods,  where  it 
indulges,  undidurbed,  its  folitary  habits,  and  utters  Its 
plaintive  notes. 

The  reddart  nedles  in  the  holes  of  thofe  old  walls  whicli 
it  frequents,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a rotten  tree,  and,  fome- 
timesi  in  the  cliff  of  a rock.  The  young  ones  are  excluded 
in  the  month  of  May  : They  are  live  or  fix  iri  number. 
While  the  female  is  employed  in  hatching  and  rearing 
them,  the  male  is  commonly  dationed,  as  a centinel,  upon 
a point  of  the  rock,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  whence  he 
utters  his  uninterrupted  fong  j a pledge  to’  the  mother,  that 
no  danger  is  approaching  her  family.  It  is  Only  when  ta- 
ken young,  that  the  feddart  will  acquire  anv  familiarity 
with  man  j for,  though  this  bird  be  frequently  a near 
neighbour  of  the  human  race,  he  dill  preferves  his  na- 
tive wildnefs  and  timidity.  He  comes  and  goes  to  his 
ned,  without  feeming  to  obferve  thefe  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion ; or,  at  lead,  without  paying  them  any  tribute, 
but  that  of  fear.  He  acquires  not  the  confidence  and 
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intimacy  that  diftinguifli  the  redbreafl,  the  gaiety  of  the 
lark,  or  the  vivacity  of  the  nightingale.  His  difpofi- 
tion  is  melancholy,  and  his  manners  wild.  If  taken 
when  old,  he  refufes  all  food,  preferring  death  to  capti- 
vity ; or,  if  he  furvive  his  freedom,  his  obftinate  filence 
and  fallen  grief  plainly  indicate,  how  deeply  he  is  pene- 
trated with  the  mifcry  of  his  condition  *. 


^Le  Nightingale  f. 

X*HE  nightingale ^ the  moft  famed  of  all  the  featliered 
race,  for  its  fong,  vifits  England  as  early  as  the  month 
of  April,  and  takes  its  departure  in  Auguft ; but  is  ne- 
ver found  to  migrate  fo  far  north  as  Scotland^  or  weft 
as  Cornwall  and  Wales  Though  the  climate  of  Swe- 
den be  more  fevere,  it  annually  vifits  that  kingdom, 
by  the  accounts  of  Linnccus  §.  So  various,  fweet,  and 
continued  are  the  notes  of  this  bird,  that  the  fongs  of  the 
other  warblers,  taken  in  their  utmoft  extent,  appear  like 
a couplet,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  the  nightingale.  His 
variety  appears  inexhauftible  ; for  he  never  repeats  the 
fame  notes  a fecond  time,  at  leaft  fervilely  j and  if  the 
fame  bar  be  heard  twice,  it  is  always  upon  a different 
key,  and  with  new  embelliftiments.  This  great  chory- 
pheus  II  of  the  fpring,  as  often  as  he  prepares  to  conduft 
the  hymn  of  Nature,  begins  by  feeble,  timid,  and  inde- 

cifive 

Buffon,  tome  XX.  p.  175.  f R-oflignol,  Buffon. 

Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  § Fauna  Succica,  fp.  444. 

II  The  leader  of  the  chorus  upon  the  Grecian  flagc. 
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1 1 warm  and  animated,  till,  at  laft,  like  the  ancient  ora- 
ij  tors,  he  captivate  and  overwhelm  his  audience,  by  the 
I full  exertion  of  his  ailonilhing  powers  *.  Thefe  quali- 
ties of  the  nightingale  were  w^ell  known  to  the  ancients  ; 

. and  P//sy  has  given  an  admirable  defcription  of  them  in 
his  tenth  book,  where  he  mentions  the  fpirit  of  emula- 
I tion  which  it  difplays  in  fong.  Two  will  continue  to 
carry  on  an  obllinate  conteft  for  viftory,  till  the  van- 
quilhed  bird  drop  breathlefs  to  the  ground  f . 

In  England^  the  nightingales  frequent  thick  hedges, 
and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  bulb  ; fo  that  they  are  very  rarely  feen.  They  begin 
their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  continue  it  the  whole 
night  Perhaps  a good  deal  of  their  fame  is  owing  to 
this  circumftance  : During  the  folemn  llillnefs  of  night, 
when  all  the  animals  are  at  reft,  every  found  is  heard 
with  advantage,  and  has,  amidft  darknefs,  a more  power- 
ful effe6l  upon  the  imagination.  Thefe  vigils  did  not 
efcape  the  notice  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  who  thus  de- 
fcribes  them  ; 

Qualls  populea  moerens  philomela  fub  umbra, 

AmiffosJ  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obfervans  nido  implumes  detraxit  : at  ilia 
Flet  noclein,  ramoque  fedens,  miferabile  carmen 
Integrat,  ct  moeftis  late  loca  queftibus  implet. 

Georg,  iv.  1.  51  r. 

3 B 2 As 

* Daines  Barrington,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiil.  part  ii. 
f Vi6ta  morte  finit  faspe  vitam , fpiritu  prius  deficicntc  quani  cantu. 
j Brit.  Zool.  vol,  ii.  p,  2J4, 
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As  Philomel  in  poplar  (hades,  alone, 

For  her  loft  offspring  pours  a mother’s  moan  j 
Which  fome  rough  plowman  marking  for  his  prey, 

From  the  warm  neft,  unfledged,  hath  dragg’d  away  5 
PerchM  on  a bough,  (he  all  night  long  complains, 

And  fills  the  grove  with  fad  repeated  (trains. 

F.  Warton. 

Though  the  nightingale  be  a very  fmall  bird,  his  voice 
is  heard  farther  than  the  human  ; being  heard,  in  a calm 
night,  at  the  diftance  of  almoft  a mile  all  around  the 
bu(h  where  he  fits.  When  tamed,  he  fings  for  nine  months 
in  the  year ; a circumftance,  from  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  WMth  no  intention  to  footh  the  toils  of  the  fe- 
male during  incubation  *.  In  fa£t,  the  female  hatches 
becaufe  (he  is  prompted  to  that  funflion  by  a palTion, 
perhaps  ftronger  than  that  of  love  ; and  feems  to  feel  in 
it  an  inward  joy,  w'hich  renders  her  independent  of  all 
confolation.  The  warbling  of  the  male  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  refult  neither  of  duty,  nor  of  prudential  confide- 
rations  : It  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  expreffion  of 
the  fexual  pafTion  ; a paffion  which  gratification  no  fooner 
extinguifhcs.  than  the  gift  of  fong  is  loft,  and  the  pre- 
tended folace  of  the  female  is  at  an  end.  fFrom  the 
end  of  June,  the  nightingale  ceafes  to  fing  : His  voice 
becomes  then  more  Uke  the  croaking  of  a toad,  than 
that  of  the  tuneful  philomel  we  have  deferibed. 

The  nightingale’s  talents  for  fpeaking  are  report- 
ed to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  his  mufical  ones. 
Gejner  gravely  mentions  two  kept  at  Ratijhone^  by  the 
landlord  of  an  inn,  that  fpent  whole  nights  in  ad- 

juftin 

* Buffo n,  tome  xx.  p.  87. 
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jufting  the  political  interefts  of  Europe  * ; but  he  has 
forgotten  to  mention,  whether  they  were  admitted  as 
conllituent  members  into  the  diets  of  the  Germanic  body. 
Germannicus  and  Drufus^  the  two  fons  of  Claudius,  are 
faid,  by  Pliny,  to  have  educated  one  fo  liberally,  that 
he  delivered  orations  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  f. 

This  bird’s  fame  for  mufic  has  often  been  fatal  to 
its  liberty.  In  order  to  fecure  its  fong,  it  has  often 
been  made  a prifoner  ; and  the  greateft  part  of  what  is 
written  upon  the  fubjetl,  is  with  a view  to  inftrudt  its 
tyrants,  how  to  perpetuate  its  flavery.  The  nightingale 
is  about  fix  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
tail.  Its  colours  are  very  plain,  the  head  and  back  be- 
ing of  a pale  tawny  colour,  dafhed  with  olive  ; the  throat, 
bread,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  of  a light  alh-co- 
lour  •,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  almoil  w^hite.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  of  a tawny  red.  The  other  BritiJJj 
birds  belonging  to  this'genus,  are,  the  redhreajl ; Xh&hedge~, 
fparrow  ; the  black-cap;  the  pettychaps  ; the  common,  wil- 
low, and  goldeti-crejled  wrens  ; the  wheat-ear  ; the  whin^ 
chat  ; the  Jlone- chatter  ; and  the  goldfinch  J. 


fhe  Redbreaft  ||. 

These  little  birds,  on  account  of  their  near  approaches 
to  our  dwellings,  and  their  famialiarity  with  man,  are, 
perhaps,  the  belt  known  of  all  the  feathered  race,  except 
fuch  as  are  kept  in  domeflication.  They  are  capable  of 

enduring 


T Qefner,  aves,  p.  59-1. 
I Brit.  Zool. 


Pllnli  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cap.  42. 
11  Lc  Rouge  Gorge,  EuiTpn. 
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enduring  the  moft  fevere  winters  in  this  ifland  ; but,  at  the 
approach  of  thofe  inclement  feafons,  they  leave  the  woods, 
where  they  refide  in  fummer,  and  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
a kind  of  dependence  upon  man.  It  is  then  that  they  enter 
the  orchards  of  the  farmer,  and  eftabliih  themfelves  in  fome 
hedge,  or  unoccupied  houfe  5 making  frequent  calls  at 
the  kitchen-door,  during  the  continuance  of  froft,  in  or- 
der to  pick  up  any  crumbs  and  fragments  that  hare  been 
dropped  there,  before  thefe  be  deftroyed  or  congealed  by 
the  froft.  Many  of  them  have  been  fed  from  the  win- 
dows, during  the  whole  feafon  : Some  intruft  themfelves 
even  within  the  room ; and  it  is  feldom,  that  they  repent 
of  this  confidence  ; for  they  are  univerfal  favourites, 
and,  almoft  always,  meet  with  that  generous  treatment, 
which  their  wants  or  their  truft  in  the  human  race,  fo 
well  merit. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a bird  which  remains  in  North 
Britain  all  the  year  round,  Ihould  migrate  from  France^ 
during  the  winter  months.  Such,  however,  is  the  cafe; 
He  there  frequents  the  hedges  and  dwelling-houfes,  for  a 
Ibort  time,  in  Autumn  and  Spring  ; but  regularly,  in 
the  dead  of  Winter,  w'hen  the  hard  froft  commences,  he 
difappears.  In  his  Spring  vifit,  he  makes  but  a fliort  ftay, 
hafting,  as  he  then  is,  to  enter  the  foreft,  that  he  may  there, 
amidft  the  fpreading  leaves,  enjoy  folitude  and  love. 

The  redbreaft  builds  its  neft  at  the  foot  of  fome  thick 
Ihrub,  or  upon  a tuft  of  grafs,  able  to  fupport  it.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  oak-leaves,  mofs, 
and  a bed  of  feathers  within.  Sometimes,  after  the  edi- 
fice is  finiftied,  the  bird  covers  it  entirely  over  with 
leaves,  allowing  only  a fmall  paffage  to  remain,  fufli- 
cient  to  admit  its  body. 

During  the  feafon  of  neftling  and  incubation,  the  male 

makes  the  jgrove  refound  with  his  foft  and  melodious 

lavs., 
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I lays.  His  warbling  is  foothing  and  tender,  animated  occa- 
j fionally  with  notes  of  a louder  tone,  and  (ometimes,  too, 
graced  wltlHhofe  touching  and  engaging  accents,  that  feem 
to  exprefs  the  ardour  of  his  love.  In  the  fweet  fociety  of 
his  female,  he  feems  to  be  wholly  abforbed  : At  the  in- 
terference of  other  company,  he  becomes  fretful  and  en- 
raged; for  no  ftranger  is  permitted  to  intermeddle  with 
his  joy : Even  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  purfues  witli 
rage,  'till  he  banllh  them  from  the  diftrlft  he  has  cho- 
fen  for  himfelf.  His  love  exhibits  a ftrange  mixture  of 
jealoufy  and  attachment. 

The  food  of  the  redbreaft  varies  with  the  feafon.  In 
Spring,  he  feeds  upon  infefts  and  worms,  which  he  pur- 
fues with  addrefs  and  nimblenefs,  in  thofe  moift  and 
fhadj  diftrifts  where  he  then  refides.  In  Autumn,  he 
devours  all  kinds  of  feeds  and  fruits  that  are  produced 
in  the  diftriSl,  not  excepting  the  apple  and  the  grape. 

There  is  no  bird  more  aftive,  none  fatisfied  with  a 
fmaller  portion  of  reft,  than  this  bird : He  is  the  firft 
bird  that  appears  in  the  woods  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
the  laft  that  retires  thither  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  repofe. 
This  fpecies  is  fpread  over  the  whole  of  Kurope,  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  to  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 


“The  Common  Wren  *t 

The  ancients  gave  this  fmall  bird  the  name  of  Troglo^ 
dyte,  from  the  fancied  refemblance  between  Its  manners, 
and  thofe  of  a race  of  men  w'ho  inhabited  dens  and  caves* 

of 

1 

• Motacllla  grifea,  Lin.  Le  Troglodyte,  BuIToh. 
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of  the  earth.  There  is  fome  difference  among  naturaliftsV 
in  clafling  and  diftinguifliing  the  three  fpecles  of  wrens  j- 
a circumffance,  that  might  be  expedfcd  in  ful^cls  fo  mi- 
nute, and  fo  {lightly  difcriminated  by  Nature.  The 
common  wren  is  known  from  Its  refidence.  It  frequents 
farm-houfes,  and  country  villages,  where  it  is  feen  hop- 
ping about,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  midil  of 
winter,  eiprefling,  towards  evening,  its  happinefs,  in 
cheerful  and  well-toned  notes.  It  is  feen  upon  the  top 
of  heaps  of  fire-wood,  or  by  the  fides  of  old  walls,  where 
it  difappears  m a moment,  by  making  its  way  into  fome 
fmall  hole.  It  remains  not,  however,  long  concealed  ; 
but  again  appears  to  make  quick  and  inconflant  move- 
ments with  its  little  tail,  always  raifed  in  an  almoil  per- 
pendicular dlreftion. 

The  flights  of  the  wren  are  very  fiiort,  and  expedi- 
tious. When  flying,  it  moves  its  wings  with  fuch  rapidi- 
ty, that  they  become  invlfxble.  Its  length  is  about  three' 
inches  and  an  half,  and  its  breadth,  when  the  wings  are 
extended,  -five.  The  whole  plumage  is  tranfverfely 
barred  with  undulating  lines  of  brown  and  black  ; on  the 
belly  and  lower  parts  it  Inclines  to  grey. 

This  bird,  {lender  as  it  is  in  form,  is  almoil  the  only 
one,  that  remains  with  us  during  the  moll  fevere  wunter  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  feathered  creation, 
which  continues  its  warbling  in  a feafon,  in  which  the 
univ^rial  filence  of  the  woods  and  groves  is  inteirupted 
only  by  the  croaking  of  ravens.  During  a fall  of  fnow, 
it  is  llill  better  heard  ; for  then  it  enters  the  court-yards*, 
the  door  of  the  liable  or  daily,  feeking,  among  the  gar- 
bage, for  the  dead  bodies  of  infedls,  or  their  larvae. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  this  fiiort  hillory  of  the  warblers, 
without  oblerving,  that  there  are  ioruc  clrcuinfiances  at- 
tending the  finging  of  birds  which  fceui  highly  flattering 
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to  man ; circumftances,  that  may  lead  him  to  imagine, 
that  their  mufical  endowments  are  conferred  upon  them, 
chiefly  to  promote  his  pleafure.  While  the  canopy  of 
the  Iky,  the  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  and  the  verdure  of  the 
the  fields,  are  fitted  to  give  delight  to  one  of  his  fenCes, 
the  harmony  of  the  feathered  tribe  feems  equally  calcu- 
lated to  footh  and  captivate  another;  and  it  therefore 
may,  with  the  fame  propriety,  be  adduced  as  a proof  of 
the  goodnefs  and  munificence  of  the  Great  Parent  of  the 
human  race. 

In  fupport  of  this  pleafing  illufion,  if  fuch  it  be,  let 
it  be  obferved,  that,  in  general,  the  mufical  birds  refide 
in  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  are  rarely  found  in  the  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  earth.  While  a folemn  filence 
reigns  in  the  depth  of  the  foreft,  and  in  the  barren  wild, 
every  cottage,  as  you  approach  the  cultivated  plains,  is 
honoured  with  the  vifits,  and  charmed  with  the  melody, 
of  the  finging  birds.  Often  has  the  bewildered  travel- 
ler, in  the  dreary  trails  of  South  America.,  conceived  his 
firft  hopes  of  fafety  from  hearing  the  notes  of  the  mufi- 
cal birds,  and  been  condu£led,  by  a band  of  fongflers, 
to  the  habitation  of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  filcnt  birds,  and  fuch  as  have  harfli  and  dlf- 
agreeable  voices,  generally  inhabit  the  inacceffible  wilds, 
the  gloomy  foreft,  or  the  diftant  parts  of  the  ocean. 
There  their  fcreaming  notes  overcome  the  noife  of  the 
■winds  and  water,  and  prevent  tliem  from  being  difperfed 
from  each  other  amidil  'the  fury  of  thefe  tcmpeftuous 
elements. 

Further,  we  have  no  evidence,  that  thofe  birds,  which 
are  capable  of  imitating  founds,  are  poflefTcd  of  what 
may  be  called  a tafte  for  mufic.  They  have  no  predi- 
lection for  melodious  notes  ; but  will  imitate  the  harflieft 
fcreams  as  readily  as  the  fined,  air.  They  feem,  in  a 
VoL.  II.  3 G great 
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great  meafure,  infenfible  to  the  efFefl  of  their  own 

powers,  and  the  charms  which  they  poffefs  ; for  it  does 

not  appear,  that  the  birds  of  one  fpecies  are  delighted 

with  the  warblings  of  thofe  of  a different  one.  Man, 

however,  derives  pleafure  from  them  all ; a pleafure, 

$ 

which  never  rifes  higher,  than  when  it  is  produced  by 
the  combined  effect  of  every  note  in  the  grove. 

——Up  fprings  the  lark, 

Shrill  voic’d  and  loud,  the  meflenger  of  morn  j 
E’er  yet  the  fhadow  fly,  he  mounted,  fings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.  Every  copfe 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bulh 
Bending  with  dewy  moifture,  o’er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choirifters  that  lodge  within, 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  The  thrulh 
And  woodlark,  o’er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  fweeteft  lengtK 
Of  notes,  when  liftening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purpofes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

The  blackbird  whiftles  from  the  thorny  brake  j 
The  mellow  bulfinch  anfwers  from  the  grove  j 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flow’ring  furze 
Pour’d  out  profufely,  lilent.  Join’d  to  thefe 
Innum’rous  fongfters,  in  the  frefli’ning  (hade 
Pf  new  fprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

And  each  harfli  pipe,  difeordant  heard  alone 
Aid  the  full  concert  j while  the  ftockdove  breathes 
A melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

• Thomson’s  Season^. 
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Genus  LII. — Tthe  Manakin 


These  birds  Inhabit  South  y^mcrica  f /and,  although  there 
be  thirteen  different  fpecies  defcribed  bj  the  naturalifts,' 
no  traveller  has  yet  given  any  account  of  their  manners. 
They  are  of  every  fize,  from  that  of  the  fparrow  to  the 
wren.  They  inhabit  the  large  forefts  of  the  new  world, 
and  are  feldom  feen  in  the  green  fields.  Manakin  is  the 
name  given  them  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam.  The  largefi 
manakin  is  diftinguifhed  by  a beautiful  crefl  of  red  fea- 
thers upon  its  head.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  of  a fine 
blue  ; the  reft  of  the  plumage  deep  black.  The  middle 
toe  is  connefted  with  the  outmoft  as  far  as  the  third 
joint. 

The  widehoop,  or  cock  of  the  rock,  is  commonly  clafled 
with  the  manakins,  though  as  large  as  the  turtle  dove, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  a large  femicircular  creft  that  runs 
longitudinally  from  the  bill,  along  the  crown  of  the 
head.  This  is  the  moft  beautiful  bird  of  all  South  Ame- 
rica, and,  by  its  fquare  tail,  feems  to  belong  to  the  gal- 
linaceous tribes. 

* Pipra,  Lin.  Le  Manakin,  Buflbn. 
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ENUS  LIII. — itmo fe 


T HIS  family  of  birds,  of  fmall  fize,  are  apparently  feeble,' 
This  debility,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real ; for 
they  are  aftive,  lively,  and  pugnacious.  They  are  con- 
tinually in  motion  ; continually  fluttering  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  branch  to  branch,  or  climbing  along  the 
trunks,  in  queft  of  infefts  and  which  are  depofited 

there.  The  great  titmo7/fe,  the  hlue^  the  cole-moufe,  the 
ma7'Jh^  and  the  long-tailed  fpecies,  and  indeed,  all  the 
European  kinds,  are  found  in  Britain  f ; but  never  in 
any  quantity,  till  the  froll  and  fnow  compel  them  to 
leave  the  woods,  and  approach  the  habitations  of  men  in 
queft  of.  food  t*  They  are  extremely  deftruftlve  in  or- 
chards, by  crulhlng  the  buds  of  the  fruit-trees,  in  fearch- 
ing  for  the  infefts  that  are  fometlmes  Ibeltered  in  them. 
The  titmice  are  the  moft  fertile  of  all  birds.  One 
would  be  led  to  believe,  that  there  enters  into  their  con- 
ftitution  a greater  quantity  of  the  principles  of  life, 
than  into  that  of  other  birds  § ; and  hence,  probably, 
their  falthfulnefs,  their  aftivity,  and  their  courage. 
The  blue  titmoufe  is  a very  beautiful  fpecies.  The  bill 
is  fliort  and  dufky.  From  the  bill  to  the  eyes,  runs  a black 
line ; while  the  forehead  and  checks  are  white.  The 
back  is  of  a yellowifh  green  ; and  the  lower  lide  of  the 

body 

• Parus,  Lin.  La  Mefanj;c,  Buffon.  f Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

f BufFon  Hift.  Nat.  tome  xx.  p.  3S1 

§ Journal  de  Phyfi<inc,  Paris  1776. 
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i>ody  yellow,  finely  contrafted  with  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  are  blue. 

Two  fpecies  of  this  bird  fufpend  their  neft  from  a 
branch,  like  the  orioles  of  America.  They  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  the  only  European  birds  in  which  that  habit 
is  obfervable.  Thefe  tribes  are  all  fo  furious  and  irafcible, 
that  they  feem  diftruftful  of  the  fociety  of  each  other : 
Judging  each  its  ueighbour’s  temper  by  its  own,  they 
are  afraid  to  approach  one  another.  Such  is  the  fociety 
of  the  wicked  *. 


* Buffon  ubi  fuprsi 
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Genus  LIV.—TJ^fe  Swallow  *. 


Of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  that  of  the  fwailow  km4 
is  moil  upon  the  wing.  Flight  feems  indeed  its  natural,' 
and  almoft  neceffary  attitude.  In  that  ftate  it  feeds  and 
bathes  itfelf,  and  fometimes  procreates  and  nourifhes  ici 
young.  Of  thefe  facts  we  have  an  example  in  the  Jwilis  f . 
Sometimes  they  give  chace  to  the  fluttering  infefts  up- 
on which  they  feed,  difplaying,  in  the  purfuit,  that 
amazing  verfatllity  which  enables  them  to  continue  the 
chace  through  all  their  oblique  and  winding  courfe.  At 
other  times,  they  Ikim  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or 
the  water,  feizing  the  fmall  ephemeras,  and  May-flies, 
juft  emerging  from  their  aurelia  ftate.  Again,  they  are 
feen  eluding  the  impetuoflty  of  the  fwifteft  birds  of 
prc}',  by  the  rapid  flexibility  of  their  movements.  Na- 
ture has  adtnirably  adjufted  their  feveral  parts  to  a 
life,  that  muft  be  fupported  by  rapid  motion.  Their 
wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  continued  flight.  Their 
tails  are  large  and  forked,  to  enable  them  toturn  with  agi- 
lity, and  to  be  maftei's  of  their  flight  even  in  its  greateft 
velocity. 

The  fwallows  are  confined  to  no  particular  region  of 
the  globe  ; every  fpecies  being  equally  fpi  ead  over  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Continent.  No  country  can  prove 
inacceftible  to  birds,  that  continually  travel  with  fo  much 

fwiftnefs 


• HIrundo,  I.in.  L^Hlrondelle,  Bufibn, 
t Wiiite’s  Hiftorj'  of  Sclborne,  p.  i8i. 
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fwiftnefs  and  facility.  Hence  all  the  Europeafi  fpecies 
are  found  from  Norway  to  ’Japan  * * * § ; from  the  coafts  of 
Egypt  to  thofe  of  Guinea  ; and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f, 
Thefe  birds,  from  their  facility  of  tranfporting  them- 
felves,  and  the  inconftancy  of  their  fupply  of  food,  but 
rarely  remain  during  the  whole  year  in  any  country. 
Thofe  of  Europe  are  well  known  to  difappear  during 
Winter,  choofing  thefe  climates  for  their  refidence 
only  in  the  breeding  feafon.  After  producing  and  rear- 
ing their  fecond  flight,  they  all  depart,  one  after  ano- 
ther ; the  fwifts  taking  their  leave  firft,  and  the  houfe- 
fwallows  lateft  in  the  feafon  Arijlotlc^  and  after  him 
Fliny^  has  afferted  that  the  fwallows  pafs  the  Winter  ia 
a milder  climate,  when  that  is  not  very  remote  ; but  that, 
when  it  is  far  removed  from  thefe  more  temperate  re- 
gions, they  remain  under  the  ground,  in  holes  of  banks  of 
a foutherly  expofure,  whence  they  are  fometimes  dug  out 
altogether  naked  of  feathers  §.  This  is  perfeftly  conge- 
nial to  the  fpirit  of  thefe  ancient  naturalifts,  who  paflfed 
over  the  ufeful  and  well  authenticated  fafts  in  the  hiftory 
of  Nature,  to  retail  what  was  marvellous  and  extraor- 
dinary. Not  to  be  outdone  by  antiquity  even  in  credu- 
lity and  folly,  fome  have  improved  upon  thefe  extrava- 
gancies, and  added,  that  the  fwallows  of  the  north  of 
Europe  regularly  immerfe  themfelves  in  lakes  during 
Winter.  A thoufand  telfimonies  have  been  brought  to 
fupport  this  fancy,  w'hich  all  carry  their  own  refutation 
along  with  them,  and  render  it  unneceffary  to  detain  the 

reader, 

* Voyage  dc  Villaut,  p.  270. 

t Kolben’s  Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vol.  i.  IJI- 

^ White’s  Hiftory  of  Selborne. 

§ Arift.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  Plinii  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  z, 
C3P.  24. 
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leader,  by  combating  an  opinion  fo  contrary  to  expe- 
rience and  obfervation.  No  well  authenticated  inllances 
of  the  hibernation  of  even  the  bant-fwallows  have  yet 
been  adduced  ; for  thefe  birds,  contrary  to  what  might 
be  expe£led,  did  they  remain,  during  Winter,  in  a torpid 
flate,  do  not  ufe,  as  Winter-houfes,  the  caverns  in 
which  they  neftle  in  Summer.  Banks  perforated  by  this 
bird,  have  been  dug  with  great  care,  during  the  Winter, 
when  nothing  was  found  but  em^ity  nefts 

The  nidification  of  this  tribe  is  a curious  part  of  their 
economy.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  with  w'hat  differ- 
ent degrees  of  architedlonic  Ikill  Providence  has  endow- 
ed birds  of  the  fame  genus,  and  nearly  correfpondent  in 
their  modej  of  life.  While  the  fwallow  and  the  houfe-. 
martin  difcover  the  greateft  addrefs  in  raifing,  and  fecure- 
ly  fixing  crufts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nefts  are  formed, 
the  bank-martin  terebrates  a round  hole  in  the  fand, 
which  is  ferpentine,  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet  deep. 
At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does  this  bird  depofite 
in  fiifety,  her  rude  neft,  confifting  of  fine  graffes  and 
feathers,  very  inartificially  laid,  together.  At  firft,  one 
would  be  dinnclined  to  believe,  that  this  weak  bird, 
with  her  foft  and  flender  bill  and  claw's,  could  ever  bore 
the  ftubborn  fand-bank,  without  entirely  difabling  her- 
felf ; yet,  with  thefe  feeble  inftruments,  a pair  of  them 
have  been  feen  to  make  great  defpat-ch.  This  fpecies 
of  1 wallow  is  greatly  annoyed  wnth  fleas.  Bed- fleas  f 
arc  often  feen  fwarming  at  the  mouths  of  their 
holes,  like  bees  on  the  ftools  of  their  hives.  Perhaps 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumftance,  that  the  old  habi- 
tations are  forfaken  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  and 
new  ones  bored.  They  become  foul  and  fetid,  and  fo, 

peftered 

* WJiitc’s  HHlory  of  Selbornc,  p.  177.  •}■  Pulices  irritantca. 
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pellered  with  fleas,  that  they  are  no  longer  in  a tenant- 
.able  condition. 

The  BritiJJj  hirundines  are  all  fo  well  known,  that  it 
is  unneceflary  to  give  a long  defcription  of  each  fpecles. 
The  houfe-fwallow,  which  appears  earlier  than  the  reft> 
and  departs  in  September,  is  dlftinguiflied  by  the  red 
fpot  on  its  fore-head,  and  under  its  chin.  It  is  now 
afcertained,  by  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Adanfon,  that 
this  fpecies  takes  up  its  Winter  quarters  in  Senegal,  and 
along  the  Morocco  (bore  *. 

The  martin  is  inferior  in  flze  to  the  former,  and  lefs 
forked  in  the  tail.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black/ 
glofled  with  blue,  and  the  belly  is  white.  The  fand-martin 
is  ftill  fmaller,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  its  body  is  of 
a moufe- colour. 

fwift,  the  largefl  of  our  fvvallows,  breeds  under 
the  eaves  of  houles,  and  is  of  a footy  hue,  all  but  the 
chin,  which  is  marked  with  a white  fpot.  This  bird 
has  a Angularity  in  the  formation  of  its  foot,  which  en- 
titles it  to  be  ranked  a diflincl  genus : All  the  four 
toes  are  before  •,  and  the  outer  has  but  one  joint,  the  red 
two  f . 

The  chinuiey  and  houfe-fwal/ows  are  by  far  the  heft 
known  of  this  genus.  Their  conftant  predilection  for  the 
vicinity  of  man,  gives  them  a preferable  claim  to  his  atten- 
tion, and,  at  the  fame  time,  affords  liim  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  manners.  The  chimney- 
fwallovv  is  always  the  firft,  that  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
Spring.  The  period,  however,  of  its  arrival,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  warmth  'of  the  climate  : It  is  always  earlier 
in  the  countries  of  the  fouth,  than  in  thofe  of  the  nortli  of 

VoL,  II.  2 19  Kurope, 
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Europe.  Of  this  there  are  two  obvious  oaufes.  The 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  lie  nearer  to  Africa^  than  the 
others ; confequently,  in  its  migrations  from  Africa^ 
this  bird  mufl  firft  be  feen  there  : And,  from  the  fuperior 
warmth  of  Spain  and  Italy^  thofe  countries  are  fooner 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  birds  which  fubfift  upon  in- 
fers. Into  thefe,  therefore,  they  fooneft  venture.  About 
the  end  of  March,  this  fpecies  is  feen  in  countries  yet 
covered  with  fnow. 

In  the  year  1740,  great  flocks  of  them  were  feen  in  a 
province  of  France^  where  they  crowded  to  a river,  and 
dropped  dead  upon  its  furface,  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the 
water  was  covered  with  their  carcafes.  It  appears,  that 
thefe  birds  did  not  perifti  from  an  excefs  of  cold,  but 
merely  from  a failure  of  their  food ; for  thofe,  which 
were  taken  up,  were  all  emaciated  to  a Ikeleton,  and 
fuch  as  were  yet  alive,  were  fo  much  enfeebled,  that 
they  could  not  fly. 

The  fwallows  arc  entitled  to  the  proteftion  of  man, 
from  the  fervice  they  perform  in  devouring  many  fpecies 
of  infe£ls  highly  detrimental  to  turnips,  and  other  green 
crops.  They  are  faid  indeed  to  forfeit  his  regard,  by 
deftroying  bees.  This  charge,  however,  is  not  fufti- 
ciently  proved.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Frifch 
and  other  naturalifts,  it  is  afeertained,  that  the  houfe  and 
chimney  fwallows  return  every  year,  to  build  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  and  even  to  the  fame  place  ; and  that 
the  latter  add  a new  flory  to  the  former  pile  of  build- 
ing, which  had  become  untenantable.  For  this  fadt, 
there  is  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a fwallow  re- 
turning, that  had  been  marked,  the  former  year,  by  affix- 
ing a red  firing  to  its  leg. 

The  flrufturc  of  the  fwallows  is  fo  well  known,  that 
it  is  unnecclTary  here  to  deferibe  it.  We  ihall  only  re- 
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mark,  that  the  manner,  in  which  thefe  birds  teach  their 
young  to  fly,  is  perliaps  the  mod  curious  part  of  their 
hiftory.  In  giving  the  firfl  leflbns,  the  old  birds  encou- 
rage them  with  their  voice  : They  then  prefent  their  food 
to  them,  keeping  at  fome  little  diftance,  and  (till  remov- 
ing, as  they  find  them  able  to  follow.  At  other  times, 
they  pufti  them  gently  from  the  nefl: ; flutter  before 
them  upon  the  wing,  as  if  ready  to  give  them  the  ne- 
ceffary  afllftance ; always  accompanying  thefe  ailions 
•with  a kind  of  warbling,  fo  expreflive,  tliat  you  fancy 
you  underftand  its  meaning.  Such  is  the  flrength  of 
their  parental  feelings,  tliat  there  is  recorded  an  inftance 
of  a female  fwallow,  which,  after  having  returned  from 
procuring  food  for  her  young,  and  finding  her  nefl  in 
flames,  darted  into  the  midft  of  them,  to  relieve  her 
periihing  offspring  *. 

The  fwallows,  being  infe£livorous  birds,  are  always 
determined  to  fly  in  thofe  places  where  their  prey 
refides.  Sometimes,  in  dry  and  w'arm  weather,  they 
are  feen  flying  at  a great  height.  At  other  times, 
when,  by  cold  or  rain,  the  infedts  are  prevented  from 
riling  to  the  elevated  regions  of  the  air,  they  are  ob- 
ferved  Ikimming  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
water  ; and,  when  the  infedls  are  incapable  of  flight,  they 
pick  them  up  from  the  piles  of  grafs,  or  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ivater,  in  which  they  fometimes  partially 
dip  themfelves  in  taking  them.  The  houfe-fwallows 
are  much  more  numerous,  than  that  fpecies  that  builds  in 
the  chimney.  The  latter  take  their  departure  during 
night,  commonly  about  the  beginning  ofOclober. 

Among  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  fpecies  of  foreign 
fwallows  defcribed  by  naturalills,  that  termed,  by  the  in- 

3 D 2 habitants 
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habitants  of  the  Philippines,  the  falangane,  is  the  moll  re- 
markable. It  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  bank-fwallow,  and 
owes  its  celebrity  to  its  building  its  neft  of  fuch  materials, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Chinn  and  'Japan  drefs  it  into 
an  excellent  foiip  ; and,  for  that  purpofe,  they  buy  it 
with  great  avidity.  Thcfe  famous  nells  are  a luxury 
altogether  unknown  to  our  epicures  ; and,  indeed,  the  ac- 
counts of  them  are  loaded  with  many  improbable  circum- 
llanccs,  which  render  their  exiftence,  as  a fpecies  of  food, 
not  a little  problematical  The  ancients  alfo  deferibe 
a glutinous  fubftance  found  floating  upon  the  fea,  which 
they  dreffed  for  food.  But  though  they  termed  it  the 
halcyon’s  nefl,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  imagined  it  ti> 
have  ever  been  occupied  by  any  bird. 

* Voyage  round  the  World,  by  Gcmelli  Carreri,  vol.  v.  p.  170. 
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Section  IX, 


Genus  LV. — T!he  Goatfucher  *« 


T HE  goatfucier  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  fvvallow  tribes^^ 
that  fome  have  claffed  it  among  their  number.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  properly  termed  a noBurnal fwallo^v  ; for  it 
differs  from  the  other  kinds  in  little,  but  in  the  time  of  its 
feeding,  commencing  the  purfuit  of  its  prey  about  fun-fet, 
and  continuing  it  all  night.  It  poflefles  the  fame  ge- 
neric charafters  as  the  fw allow,  fuch  as,  a wide  mouth, 
a fmall  bill,  and  fhort  legs.  So  great  is  its  fenfibility 
in  the  organs  of  fight,  that  it  feldom  appears  by  day, 
and  that  only  in  dark  and  cloudy  weather.  Like  the 
other  no£lurnal  birds,  which  are  dazzled  by  the  light  of 
broad  day,  this  genus  fees  moft  perfeflly  in  an  obfcurc 
light ; but  to  all  animals  fome  degree  of  light  is  neceffary 
to  vifion. 

The  goatfucker  makes  but  a flrort  flay  in  Britain,  It 
appears  not  till  the  end  of  May,  and  takes  its  departure 
about  the  middle  of  Augufl.  As  the  night  infefts  are 
its  food,  namely,  moths,  gnats,  dorrs,  and  chafers,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  fpecies  of  food  does  not  continue  longer  to 
abound  in  this  northerly  country.  The  ftrufture  of  this 
V>ird.’s  mouth,  is  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  that  kind 

of 
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of  nouriiliment,  being  no  lefs  than  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  wide.  When  the  animal  flies,  it  is  continually 
open,  and  has  no  need  of  being  fhut,  to  fecure  the  in- 
fers caught  in  it ; becaufe  it  is  furrounded,  in  the  in- 
ner fide,  with  a glutinous  fubftance  that  prevents  their 
cfcape  ■*. 

This  manner  of  flying  with  its  mouth  open,  is  the  oc- 
cafion  of  that  continual  buzzing  noife,  which  this  bird 
makes  while  chacing  its  prey.  It  arifes  from  the  refifl- 
ance  given  to  the  air  by  the  mouth  ; and  is  more  or  lefs 
loud,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  animal 
moves.  The  note  of  J;he  goatfneker,  when  perched,  is 
a fmall  plaintive  fqueak,  repeated  fuccefTively  five  or  fix 
times.  The  nefl;  of  thefe  birds,  if  a fmall  accidental 
hollow  in  the  ground  can  be  called  a nefl,  is  conflrucled 
with  no  care.  The  eggs,  to  the  number  of  two,  are 
depofited  in  it,  without  any  lining,  to  protect  them 
from  the  ground,  and  damps.  Month eillco-d,  who 

writes  this  • bird's  hlftory  for  Buffon  f,  takes  upon 
him,  in  the  extenfive  work  of  that  naturalift,  to  af- 
firm, that  the  goatfucker  no  fooner  perceives  her  neft  to 
be  difeovered  by  an  enemy,  than  flie  carefully,  with  her 
wings,  rolls  her  young  to  a more  fecret  hole.  Should 
this  fact  be  eftablilhed,  it  will  prove,  that  affedlibn,  which 
birds  have  for  their  young,  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
the  previous  labours  in  produeng  them. 

The  colours  of  this  genus  of  birds,  though  plain, 
have  a beautiful  effccl,  from  the  elegance  of  their  difpo- 
fition,  coufifling  of  black,  white,  brown,  grey,  and  fer- 
ruginous, difpeifed  in  forms  of  bars,  flreaks,  and  foots  f. 

The 

* Buffon  Hiftoire  Naturclle,  tome  xxi,  p.  517, 
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The  male  is  dlllinguiflied  from  the  female,  by  an  oval 
white  fpot,  near  the  end  of  the  firft  three  quill-feathers. 
The  fize  of  the  Britijh  fpecies  is  ten  inches,  and  the 
weight  two  ounces  and  an  half.  Of  this  bird  Lmnxus  * 
defcribes  only  two  fpecies,  and  Briffon  four  f . Buffon 
however,  has  ten  or  twelve,  and  their  varieties  peculiar 
to  America  ; whence  he  concludes,  that  the  goatfucker 
is  originally  from  the  New  World. 

• Syftema  Nature.  f Ornitholoj. ; tome  xi.  p.  47O, 

J Hiltoire  Naturclle,  tome  xxi.  p.  625. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Section  I. 


Order  VI. — ^.Ije  Strulhious  Birdsi 
Genus  LVI. — ’fhe  OJlrich 


Though  the  power  of  flying  may  be  confidered  as  the 
diftinguifliing  attribute  of  the  feathered  tribes  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  are  fome  particular  families  to  which  Na- 
ture has  denied  that  endowment  ; w-hile  Ihe  has  granted 
it  to  a few  of  the  quadrupeds,  and  even  of  filhes.  It  is 
thus  that  fhe  difplays  the  extent  of  her  power,  by  the 
variety  of  her  produftions,  and  difdains  to  be  confined 
wdthin  the  narrow  limits  prel'cribed  to  her  by  the  fyftems 
of  philofophers.  As  we  defcend  from  the  clafs  of  qua- 
drupeds, to  contemplate  that  of  birds,  we  find  the  con- 
nefting  links,  which  unite  thefe  two  orders  into  one 
great  chain,  very  Ihort,  and  almoft  imperceptible  ; for, 
while  the  flying  fquirrel,  the  bi.t,  and  fome  of  the  infe- 
rior quadrupeds,  are  invelled  W'ith  the  power  of  flight  and 
with  other  properties  or  -birds,  the  oflrich,  dodo,  and 
caflbwary,  arc,  by  their  enormous  file,  confined  to  the 
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ground,  and  indicate,  by  their  habits,  a near  affinity  to 
the  four-footed  animals.  Thus,  as  we  defcend  from  thofe 
fwift  and  (lender  birds,  which  are  deftined  to  move  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  we  find  them  growing,  by 
gradual,  and  almoft  imperceptible  degrees,  lefs  agile,  and 
more  heavy  ; till,  at  length,  being  wholly  deftitute  of  the 
qualities  neceffary  for  flight,  they  are  incapable  of  rifing 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

The  oftrich  feems  intended  by  Nature  to  conneft  the 
clafs  of  animals  with  that  of  birds.  While  it  retains  the 
general  refemblance,  and  many  of  the  charafters  of  the 
latter,  it  no  lefs  evidently  difplays  its  affinity  to  the  former, 
by  many  of  its  habits  and  properties.  It  is  the  largefl  of 
all  birds,  and,  from  that  circumflance,  is  incapable  of 
flight,  the  great  prerogative  of  the  order.  Its  weight  is 
about  fourfcore  pounds ; its  height,  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  ground,  is  feven  feet ; its  length,  from  the 
beak  to  the  top  of  the  tail,  is  about  the  fame.  When 
walking,  it  feems  as  tall  as  a man  on  horfeback.  The 
plumage  of  the  oftrich,  as  well  as  its  weight,  is  an  in- 
fuperablc  bar  againft  its  ever  rifing  into  the  air.  The 
vanes  of  the  wing-feathers  are  feparate  and  detached,  like 
hairs,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impreflion  on  the 
atmofphere.  Thofe  of  the  tail,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
body,  are  of  the  fame  ftru6lure.  They  are  all  as  foft  as 
down,  and  utterly  unfit,  not  only  for  flying,  but  for  de- 
fending the  body  of  the  animal  from  external  injury  *. 
The  feathers  of  other  birds  have  their  webs  broader  on 
the  one  fide,  than  on  the  other  ; but  thofe  of  the  oftrich 
have  the  fliaft  exa6lly  in  the  middle.  The  head,  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  fides  and  thighs,  are  covered,  inftead  of 

VoL.  II.  3 E feathers, 
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feathers,  with  a clear  and  white  kind  of  hair,  which,  on 
the  head,  fomewhat  refembles  the  brlflles  of  a hog. 
The  thighs  of  this  bird,  in  which  its  ftrength  feems 
chiefly  to  refide,  are  large  and  mufcular  ; and  its  hard 
and  fcaly  legs,  which  are  fupported  by  two  thick  toes, 
have  a flriking  fimiliarity  to  thofe  of  a goat.  Thefe  toes 
are  of  unequal  fizes ; the  inner,  which  is  both  longer 
and  thicker,  being  feven  inches  in  length,  including  the 
claw.  The  other,  w'hich  is  without  a clawq  is  only  four 
inches  *. 

The  internal  llrufture  of  the  oft  rich  exhibits  ft  ill  more 
decifive  proofs  of  its  affinity  to  the  race  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  its  deviation  from  that  of  birds.  The  heart  and 
lungs  are  feparated  by  a midriff,  as  in  quadrupeds  ; and 
the  parts  of  generation  bear,  to  thofe  of  thefe  animals, 
a ftrong  refemblance  and  analogy  ; as  do  alfo  the  kid- 
neys, which  differ  from  thofe  of  other  birds,  in  not 
being  divided  into  two  lobes  f.  It  has  two  ftomachs, 
the  one  larger,  refembling  the  crop  of  other  birds  ; 
and  the  other  fmaller,  and  conftru£led  like  the  fto- 
inach  in  the  human  fpecics.  The  firft  is  furnlftied 
with  a large  number  of  mufcular  fibres  J,  and  feems 
to  a£l  by  trituration ; while  the  fecond,  which  acls  by 
means  of  a gaftric  liquor,  is,  on  opening  the  bird,  con- 
ftantly  found  filled  with  a variety  of  different  fubftances, 
vegetables,  grain,  fiefh,  and  even  with  ftones,  fometlmes 
as  large  as  a hen’s  egg. 

Though  the  oftrich  be  a bird  known  from  the  earlleft 
ages,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  many 

interefting 

• It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that  the  oftrich  is  the  only  bird  which 
has  cyc-lids.  I he  upper  one  is  moveable,  and  adorned  with  laflics,  near- 
ly refembling  thofe  of  man. 

f Goldfmith’s  Natural  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  53. 

i Philofophical  Tranfa61ions,  No,  41a,  by  Dr.  Ramby. 
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interefling  particulars  relating  to  its  hiftory.  The  au- 
thors of  the  facred  volume  have  many  comparilbns 
drawn  from  its  manners  ; and,  as  an  article  of  food,  we 
know  it  was  forbidden  to  the  yews  *.  Arijlotle  alfo 
mentions  this  bird,  as  no  lefs  remarkable  lor  its  fize 
than  fecundity.  In  thofe  parched  delens  ot  Africa^ 
however,  where  it  refides,  and  where  it  flies  with  inch 
precipitation  on  the  approach  of  any  invader,  it  can  feldom 
become  the  objedt  of  clofe  examination,  particularly  to 
men  of  fuch  curiofity  as  might  induce  them  to  deferibe 
its  manners.  The  race  of  thefe  birds,  though  ancient, 
mil  remains  pure,  and  unadulterated  by  any  mixture  with 
other  clafles  of  animals.  Like  the  elephant  among  qua- 
drupeds, the  oflrich  conftitutes  a genus  among  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  perfe£lly  deftinguiflied  by  charafters  equal- 
ly ftriking  and  permanent. 

The  oftrich  is  a bird  peculiar  to  AJrica^  to  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  and  to  thofe  parts  of  Afia  that  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  continent  f.  The  native  country 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  of  the  latter  of  which 
the  oflrich  is  the  reprefentative  among  birds,  is  alfo 
the  birth-place  of  this  lingular  creature.  It  is  fel- 
dom found  beyond  the  diftance  of  thirty-five  degrees 
from  the  line,  on  either  fide  ; and,  as  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  flight,  it  mufl,  like  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe 
latitudes,  have  always  'been  confined  to  the  ancient 
continent  f.  It  prefers,  for  its  refidence,  thofe  moun- 
tains, and  parched  deferts,  that  are  never  refreflied  by 
rain  ; a circumflance,  which  corroborates  the  report  of  the 
Arabs,  that  thefe  birds  never  drink.  Vafl  flocks  of 
them  are  feen  in  thefe  barren  and  folitary  regions.  At 

3 E a a 

• Jcr.  chap.  Iv.  3.  Micah,  chap.  i.  8.  Levit.  chap  xi.  16. 

■J-  Vallifnicri,  tome  i.  p.  253.  I Buffon,  tome  xvi.  p.  439. 
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a diftance,  they  appear  like  an  army  of  cavalry,  and 
often  alarm  the  caravans  that  are  travelling  through 
them. 

The  fpoils  of  the  oflrich  are  too  valuable  a prize  to 
the  huntfmen,  to  admit  of  his  remaining  undifturbed, 
even  in  thofe  wild  retreats.  Among  fome  nations,  their 
eggs,  their  blood,  their  fat,  and  their  flclh,  have  been 
eagerly  fought,  as  articles  of  food.  Whole  nations  have 
obtained  the  appellation  of  from  their  parti- 

ality for  this  food;  and  even  the  luxurious  Romans  them- 
felves,  as  we  learn  from  Apicius^  f,  confidered  the  flefti  of 
the  oflrich  as  a delicacy.  The  Emperor  Jtleliogahalus ^ 
fo  juflly  famed  for  his  extrav'agance  and  taftelefs  profu- 
fion,  caufed,  on  one  day,  the  brains  of  fix  hundred  of  them 
to  be  ferved  up  at  one  meal.  At  the  prefent  day,  the 
inhabitants  of  Numidla  are  faid  to  tame  them,  to  live 
upon  their  fiefh,  and  fell  their  feathers  f.  Their  eggs 
are  about  thirty  times  heavier,  than  thofe  of  our  com- 
mon hens,  and  furnifh  a plentiful  repaft  for  eighteen 
men  §.  Buffon^  however,  thinks  thofe  writers  guilty 
of  exaggeratiop,  who  have  flated  their  weight  at  fifteen 
pounds. 

The  beauty  of  the  plumage  of  the  oftriches,  particu- 
larly of  the  long  feathers  that  compofe  their  wings  and 
tail,  is  the  chief  reafon  why  man  has  been  fo  aftive  in 
purfuing  them  into  deferts,  at  fo  much  cxpence  and  la- 
bour. The  Arabs,  who  make  a trade  of  killing  them, 
formerly  converted  their  fkins  into  a kind  of  cuirafs  and 
buckler.  The  ancients  ufed  their  plumes,  as  ornaments 

for 


* Oftrich-caters.  f Lib.  >i.  cap.  a. 

^ Belon's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  p.  231. 

§ Kolbcn’s  Defeription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop*. 
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for  their  helmets.  The  ladies  in  the  Eaft,  make  them 
ftill  an  ornament  in  their  drefs  ; and  our  fine  gentlemen 
make  ufe  of  them  in  decorating  their  hats  *.  In  Tur~ 
key,  the  janiflarj,  who  has  fignalized  himfelf  by  fome 
military  atchievement,  is  allowed  to  affume  them  as  a 
decoration  to  his  turban;  and  the  Sultan,  in  the  ferag- 
lio,  when  meditating  conquefts,  and  feats  of  a gentle  na- 
ture, puts  them  on,  as  the  moll  irrefiftible  ornament  of 
his  perfon. 

The  fpoils  of  the  oftrich  being  thus  a valuable  article 
of  commerce,  the  hunting  of  that  bird,  is  one  of  the 
moft  ferious  employments  of  the  .Arabians,  who  train, 
their  fleetefl  horfes  for  the  purpofe.  Although  the  of- 
trich  be  farfwifter  than  the  bell  courfer,  yet,  by  hunters  on 
horfeback,  he  is  commonly  taken;  and,  of  all  the  varieties 
of  the  chace,  this  is  perhaps  the  moft  laborious.  The 
Arab,  when  mounted,  ftill  keeps  the  oflrich  in  view, 
without  pufliing  him  fo  clofe,  as  to  make  him  efcape  to  the 
diftant  mountains  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  fo,  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  any  food.  This  is  the  more  eafi- 
ly  done,  as  the  foolifti  bird  takes  his  courfe  in  a waving 
and  circuitous  dire£lion,  which  is  greatly  Ihortened  by 
the  hunters,  who  come  up  behind,  and,  relieving  each 
other  by  turns,  thus  keep  him  ftill  running.  After 
tw’o  or  three  days  of  fatigue  and  famine,  he  becomes 
fo  exhaufted,  that  the  hunters  fall  upon  him,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  defpatch  him,  by  ftriking  him  on  the  head 
with  cudgels,  that  his  blood  may  not  tarnifh  the  luftre 
of  his  w'hite  feathers  f.  It  is  faid,  that,  when  he  finds 
all  pofTibility  of  efcape  cut  off,  the  oft  rich  hides  his 
head,  in  the  vain  expeftation,  that  the  whole  of  his  bo- 
dy 


I’  Golufmith. 


f Bufion,  tome  xvi.  p.  448. 
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dj  will  then  be  concealed  from  his  purfuers  *.  There 
are  ftlll  other  methods  of  hunting  the  oftrich,  with  dogs 
and  nets  ; but  that  pra£lifed  bj  the  Struthophagi  appears 
moft  ingenious.  They  cover  themfelves  with  oftrich- 
Ikins ; and,  palling  their  arms  through  the  necks  of  them, 
they  counterfeit  all  the  motions  of  thefe  birds.  When 
admitted  into  their  fociety,  they  readily  furprife  them  f. 

The  oftriches,  though  inhabitants  of  the  defert,  and 
poffefled  of  prodigious  ftrength,  are,  efpecially  if  taken 
\vhen  young,  neither  fo  fierce  nor  difficult  to  tame,  as 
might  be  expefted.  The  inhabitants  of  Dara  and  Lyhia 
are  faid  to  render  them  almoft  domeftic,  like  herds  of 
cattle,  without  ufing  hardly  any  other  means,  than  con- 
flantly  accuftoming  them  to  the  fight  of  man  ; to  re- 
ceive from  him  their  food  j and  to  be  treated  with  gen- 
tlenefs  f . The  Arabians  have  not,  indeed,  tamed  thefe 
birds  : When  they  take  them,  they  ufe  no  endeavours  for 
that  purpofe  j but  immediately  cut  their  throats,  and, 
making  a ligature  below  the  opening,  they  hang  them  up 
by  the  legs,  and,  by  fliaking  them,  make  the  blood  all 
flow  to  the  neck.  When  the  ligature  is  taken  off,  about 
twenty  French  pounds  of  blood,  mixed  with  the  fat  of 
the  bird,  flows  from  the  wound  ; and  this  they  confider 
as  one  of  the  greatcfl  luxuries  of  an  Arabian  entertain- 
ment §. 

* Plinli,  lJi>, X.  cap.  i.  f Diodorus  Siculus  de  Fabifl.  Antiq.  Gcft. 

^ Marmol’s  Defeription  of  Afia,  vol.  iii.  p.  II. 

§ Buifon,  iibi  fiipra. 
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Besides  the  ufe  of  their  feathers,  the  oftriches,  ia 
their  domeftic  ftate,  are  faid  to  be  mounted,  and  rode 
upon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes.  Firmius,  an  Egyp- 
tian prince  of  the  third  century,  ufed  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe  * ; and,  in  later  times,  Moore  aflures  us,  that,  at 
Ivar  in  Ajrica^  he  faw  a man  travelling  upon  an  qftrich  f. 
Adanfon  aflerts,  that,  at  the  factory  of  Podore^  he 
had  himfelf  two  oftriches,  that,  although  young,  run 
fafler  than  a race  horfe,  with  two  negroes  on  their 
backs.  But,  although  thefe  birds  may  be  fo  tamed, 
that,  like  cattle,  they  will  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  driven 
in  flocks,  to  'and  from  their  flails,  and  even  to  be  mount- 
ed, like  horfes  ; yet  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  from 
their  invincible  flupidity,  that  they  can  never  be  learned 
to  obey  the  hand  of  the  rider,  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  his  commands,  or  to  fubmit  to  his  will.  For  it  ap- 
pears, by  Adanfon' s narrative,  that  the  oftriches  at  Po- 
dore.^  though  they  did  not  run  to  a great  diftance,  fcam- 
pered  feveral  times  around  the  village  ; and,  that  they 
could  only  be  flopped  by  barricading  the  pafTage.  From 
this  intradlable  difpofition,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  man  will  never  be  able  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  oftrich,  as  he  has  availed 
himfelf  of  thofe  qualities  of  the  horfe. 

Tho 


• Gefner,  p.  573, 


f General  Hillory  of  Vojages,  vol.  iii.  p.  S4. 
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The  voracioufnefs  of  this  bird  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
animal  whatever  ; for  it  will  devour,  and  that  with  equal 
greedinefs,  every  thing  that  it  meets  with  j Hones,  wood, 
brafs,  iron,  or  leather,  as  readily,  as  it  will  grain  and  fruit, 
■which,  in  its  native  wilds,  are  probably  its  principal 
food  *.  Thofe  differed  by  Warren  and  Ramhy  had  their 
Jftomachs  fo  crammed  with  thefe  heterogeneous  fubftances, 
that  they  were  aflonlihed,  that  thefe  animals  were  able  to 
digefl  fuch  a mafs.  The  faft  is,  notwithftanding  the 
marvellous  accounts  of  this  bird’s  digeflive  powers,  that 
iron  and  other  hard  fubftances  pafs  through  it,  without 
undergoing  a greater  change  by  the  aiftlon  of  its  ftomach^ 
than  they  are  known  from  experience  to  undergo  in  palling 
through  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  common  hen  or 
turkey.  Whether  by  trituration,  or  by  means  of  acid, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  yet  fully  afeertained  ; but  it  is  a well 
cftabliftied  faft,  that  all  metals  lofe  fomewhat  of  their 
tveight,  when  expofed  to  the  a£lion  of  the  ftomach  of  birds. 

The  caufe  of  the  infatiable  voracity  of  the  oftrich  Is  the 
largenefs  of  its  ftomachs,  and  the  neceflity  it  is  under  of  fil- 
ling them ; Its  fw'allowing  Indifcriminatcly  whatever  comes 
in  its  way,  arlfes  from  its  want  of  tafte  and  fmell.  The 
tongue  and  month  are  covered  w’ith  a foft  cartilaginous  fub- 
flance,  which  renders  them  infcnfible  to  the  particles  of  any 
body  that  is  applied  to  them.  So  obtufc  and  dull  is  its 
fenfe  of  fmell,  that  this  bird  will  devour  what  Is  perfeft- 
ly  polfonous.  Vallifnicri  faw  one,  that  had  died  from  ha- 
ving fwallow’ed  a large  quantity  of  quicklime  f. 

The  oftrich  is  fcarcelylefs  a debauchee  than  a glutton  ; 
for  he  is  faid  to  be  cxceflively  addifted  to  venery.  He  ob- 

ferves, 


* Pliilofophical  Tranfadllons,  No.  394. 
1 Vallifnicri,  tome  i.  p.  ^39. 
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ferves,  however,  a ftrift  connubial  fidelity  to  his  fe- 
male * ; a circumftance,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ufage  of 
molt  of  the  heavy  birds.  The  feafon,  at  which  oftriches 
lav,  varies  with  the  temperature  of  climate.  Thofe  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  line,  begin  about  the  firft  of  July;  while 
fuch  as  inhabit  the  fouth  of  Africa,  defer  it  till  the  latter 
end  of  December.  Climate  and  fituatlon  have  alfo  a 
great  influence  on  their  manner  of  incubation.  In  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  oftrich  is  contented  with  depofiting  her 
eggs  in  a mafs  of  fand,  carelefsly  feraped  together  with 
her  feet.  There  they  are  fufficiently  heated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fun  ; and  need  the  incubation  of  the  fe- 
male, only  for  a little  during  the  night  f.  But  although 
the  oftrich  be  but  little  engaged  in  hatching  her  eggs, 
flie  difplays,  by  continually  watching  for  the  prefervation 
of  her  nafeent  progeny,  all  the  folicitude  of  a tender 
mother.  There  is  a method  of  catching  them,  found- 
ed upon  their  parental  affeftion,  which  confifts  in  plant- 
ing, around  the  neft,  a number  of  ftiarp  pales,  upon 
which  the  female  ftabs  herfelf,  in  her  hafte  to  reiurn  to 
her  eggs  In  proportion  to  the  coldncfs  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  oftrich  hatches  with  more  afliduity  ; and  it  is 
only  in  the  warm  regions,  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
her  eggs  being  chilled,  that  ftie  leaves  them  by  day  ; a 
circumftance,  from  which  ftie  very  early  incurred  the 
reproach  of  being  deftitute  of  affc6tion.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  true,  that  flie  continually  watches  for  their  pre- 
fervation, fo  long  as  they  remain  in  a helplefs  ftate, 
which  is  longer  or  Ihorter,  according  to  the  climate. 
Neither  the  fize  of  the  eggs  of  thefe  birds,  nor  the  time 
VoL.  II.  3 F ncceflary 

' Thevenot,  tome  i.  p.  313.  f Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tome  ii.p.  48. 

I Diod.  dc  Fab.  Antiq.  Geft. 
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neceffary  for  hatching  them,  nor  the  number  of  , their 
young,  are  exa£lly  afcertained.  The  moft  probable  accounts 
fay,  that  they  produce  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  each 
brood  containing  ten  or  twelve  young.  Willoughby  * af- 
figns  them  no  lefs  than  fifty  eggs  in  a year ; a number, 
vvliich,  at  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  would  make 
the  bird  produce  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  eggs ; too  much,  furely,  for  an  animal  weighing  only 
eighty  pounds  f. 


Section  III. 

* ‘J’he  Emu  f. 

*^JThis  is  a bird  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  oftrich,  that  it 
may  be  confidered  as  his  reprefentative  in  the  New  Con- 
tinent, to  w'hlch  it  peculiarly  belongs.  The  emu  inha- 
bits Guiana,  Brajil  §,  Chili,  and  thofe  immenfe  forefls 
that  extend  nortward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  ; 
and  is  found  as  far  fouth  as  the  Magellanic  Straits.  For- 
merly thefe  birds  were  more  w'idely  fpread  over  South 
America  ; but,  in  proportion  as  men  grew  more  nume- 
rous, thefe  timid  animals  fled  from  their  habitations,  or 
fell  beneath  their  fuperior  power  ||, 

The  emu,  being  next  in  fize  to  the  oftrich,  is  by  far 
the  largeft  bird  in  tire  New  World.  The  old  ones  are  fix 

feet 

• Ornothologia,  p.  105.  f BufFon,  ubi  fupra. 

f Lc  Touyou,  Buffon.  § Marcgrave,  p.  190. 

j|  Charlevoix,  tome  i.  p-  33i* 
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feet  high  ; and  Wafer,  who  meafured  the  thigh  of  one  of 
the  tailed,  found  it  equal  to  that  of  a man  *;  while  the  leg 
was  three  feet  long.  It  has  the  long  neck,  fmall  head,  and 
flat  beak,  that  diftinguidi  the  odrich ; hut,  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  it  has  a greater  refemblance  to  the  cajjowary,  a 
bird  of  the  fame  genus,  of  which  a defcription  immediately 
follows.  The  fliape  of  the  body  is  oval ; and,  when  co- 
vered fully  with  feathers,  it  approaches  to  rotundity  f. 
Its  wings  are  fo  diort  as  to  be  ufelefs  for  flight,  but,  like 
thofe  of  the  odrich,  may  probably  give  fome  aflTidance 
in  running.  The  back  and  rump  are  covered  with  long 
feathers,  which  hang  down  over  the  anus,  and  form  what, 
in  this  animal,  is  the  tail.  The  whole  upper  part  .of  the 
body  is  covered  with  grey  plumage,  and  the  under  with 
white.  The  toes  of  this  bird  are  three,  all  before ; 
Behind,  there  is  a kind  of  heel,  which  fupports  the  bird, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  alTid  it  in  running.  It  pofl'efles  the 
fame  remarkable  velocity  which  charafterizes  the  odrich; 
and  its  running  is  attended  with  a Angular  motion  of 
its  wings.  It  raifes  one,  for  fome  time,  above  the  body, 
and  then  drops  it,  to  erecl  the  other,  and  hold  it,  for  a 
while,  in  the  fame  drange  pofition.  Such  is  their  velo- 
city, that  the  favages  are  obliged  to  laj’  fnares,  in  order 
to  catch  them  ; for  they  are  in  vain  chaced  by  the  fwift- 
ed  dogs  t- 

The  emu  fhews  the  fame  indiferiminate  voracity  as 
tlie  odrich.  Tike  it,  it  devours  dones,  iron,  and  hard 
fubdances  j and,  as  this  is  a quality  peculiar  to  all  the 
granivorous  tribes,  it  is  probable  that  fruit,  grain,  and 
vegetable  fubdances  are  the  natural  food  of  this  bird  §. 

3 F 2 Tha 

• Voyages  de  Dampiere,  tome  iv.  p.  308. 

f BufFon,  tomexvi.  p.  456.  } Idem  ibidem,. 

§ Maregrave  Hift.  Nat.  Brafil. 
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The  fables  told  of  the  male  of  this  bird  compelling  a 
number  of  females  to  lay  in  the  fame  neft,  and  then 
charging  himfclf  with  the  talk  of  incubation,  defcrve 
credit ; nor  is  the  circumftance  lefs  romantic,  of  his 
feparating,  from  the  reft,  two  eggs,  upon  which  he 
does  not  fit,  but  allows  to  addle,  that,  bj  breaking 
them  in  that  flate,  he  may  colltcl  infedls  to  feed 
the  young  *.  It  is  probable,  that  the  eggs  of  the 
emu,  like  thofe  of  the  oftrich,  are  hatched  partly  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  partly  by  the  incubation  of 
the  bird.  The  young,  fays  Wafer^  after  they  are 
firft  excluded  from  the  ftiell,  are  fa  familiar,  that  they 
follow  the  firft  perfon  tliey  meet ; but,  on  growing  old- 
er, they  acquire  experience,  and  become  more  fliy  and 
fufpicious  f.  The  fiefii  of  the  emu,  when  young,  is 
reckoned  good  eating;  and  it  might, perhaps,  be  improv- 
ed, and  rendered  more  abundant  by  domeftication,  as  has 
been  that  of  the  turkey  or  common  hen,  which,  like  the 
emu,  are  indigenous  in  the  burning  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  former,  in  particular,  originally  inhabited  the 
fame  tracis  of  the  Aimrican  continent 


^he  CaJfoM'ary  S.  « 

1 HIS  bird  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  'Java^  whence 
it  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  in  1597.  Its  habitation 
begins  in  thofe  temperate  climes,  wliich  are  contiguous  to 
the  precinfts  of  the  emu  and  oftrich  ; and,  as  it  occupies 
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a region  more  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race,  its  numbers  are  continually  decrealing  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  its  deftroyers. 

Next  to  the  oftrich  and  emu,  the  caffowaries  are  the 
largeft  birds  of  the  feathered  race.  They  are  of  various 
fizes.  That  one  defcribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  Paris,  was  five  feet  and  an  half  from  the 
bill  to  the  claws.  The  DutcJj  compzre  the  bulk  of  thefe birds 
to  that  of  a ftieep.  From  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  legs  and 
neck,  they  are  not  fo  tall  as  the  oftrich ; but  the 
body  has  a more  heavy  and  clumfy  appearance  to  the 
eye  *.  The  moft  remarkable  trait  in  the  appearance  of 
thefe  birds,  is  a fort  of  helmet  upon  the  head,  which 
reaches  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the  crown  : It  is  near- 
ly three  inches  in  height,  and,  at  the  root,  is  three  in 
thicknefs  f.  The  middle  of  the  upper  eye-lid  is  fumilhed 
with  a vow  of  black  hair,  which  gives  the  animal  a kind 
of  wild  afpecl,  that  the  large  aperture  of  the  beak  ren- 
ders menacing  and  fierce.  The  head,  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  are  almoft  naked,  being  only  here  and  there  in- 
terfperfed  with  black ifti  hairs,  that  partially  cover  a blue 
wrinkled  fkin.  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body  of  the 
caftbvvary,  as  well  as  thofe  for  flight,  arc  all  of  one  kind, 
and  of  the  fame  blackifti  colour.  They  are  generally 
double,  having  two  ihafts  that  grow  from  one  ftiort  trunk, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  flcin.  The  fmall  fibres  of  which 
the  vanes  are  compofed,  have  fo  little  adhefion  to  each 
other,  that  the  bird,  when  view’ed  at  a diftance,  feems 
clothed  with  hair,  rather  than  with  feathers.  The  wings 
of  the  cafibwary  are  ftill  fliorter  than  thofe  of  the  oftrich^ 
and,  by  confequence,  ftill  more  unfit  for  dying.  They 

are 
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arc  furnillied  each  with  four  hard  pointed  feathers, 
rei'embling  darts,  of  which  the  longeft,  which  is  eleven 
inches,  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  root.  Its 
feet  are  alfo  armed  with  large  black  claws,  which  give 
the  animal  an  appearance  of  being  formed  for  hodilitj. 
But,  though  fupplied  with  weapons  that  might  render  it 
very  formidable  to  the  reft  of  the  animal  world,  the  caf- 
fowary  leads  a peaceable  and  inolTenfive  life.  It  never 
attacks  others  ; and  nothing  Ihort  of  neceffity  will  make 
it  even  defend  itfelf.  When  it  does  defend  itfelf,  it  docs 
it  by  kicking  like  a horfe,  and  by  pufliing  down  its 
affailant  by  running  againft  him. 

The  movements  of  the  cafibwary,  when  travelling, 
are  aukward,  and  apparently  heavy.  It  feems  to  give  a 
kind  of  kick  backward,  for  every  hop  it  makes  forward  ; 
but,  fo  much  is  fvviftnefs  the  prerogative  of  birds,  that 
this  one,  which  is  among  the  dulled  of  the  tribe,  will 
outrun  the  fleeted  fteed  *.  It  is  diftinguiflied  by  the 
fame  voracity,  which  chara£terlzes  the  emu  and  oftrich, 
the  other  birds  of  this  genus.  It  fwallows  every  fub- 
ftance  that  is  offered  to  it,  that  is  not  too  large  for  the 
circumference  of  its  throat ; and  poflefles  the  faculty  of 
vomiting  up  its  food,  when  difagreeable,  with  the  fame 
defpatch  with  which  it  fwallowed  it. 

From  the  ftrindure  of  the  parts  of  generation  In  this 
^ genus  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  the  a£t  of  copulation  Is 
performed  by  means  of  a penis  intrans,  and  not  by  Am- 
ple compreflion,  as  takes  place  among  the  fmaller  tribes  f. 
The  female,  after  fecundation,  lays  a number  of  afh-co- 
loured  fpotted  eggs,  about  thirteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence one  way,  and  flx  the  other. 

* Voyages  des  Hollandols,  tome  vii.  p.  349. 
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Section  IV. 


Genus  LVIL— 7^^  Dodo  *. 

JBuFFON  lias  given  a very  lively  and  pidlurefque  dc-' 
fcription  of  this  lingular  bird,  which  Goldfmith  bas  fer- 
vilely  copied,  as  is  too  often  his  pradlice,  without  mak- 
ing the  fmalleft  acknowledgment.  “ Swiftnefs,”  fays 
he,  “ has  generally  been  reckoned  the  diftinguifliing  at- 
“ tribute  of  birds.  If,  however,  it  be  made  a chara£tcr 
“ eflential  to  that  order,  the  dodo  will  have  no  title  to 
“ be  admitted  into  it.  Far  from  exciting  the  idea  of 
“ fwiftnefs  by  its  proportions,  it  appears  to  have  been 
formed  on  purpofe  to  ftrlke  the  imagination,  as  the 
“ moll  clumfy  and  unwieldy  of  all  beings.  Reprefent 
“ to  yourfelf  a mallive,  and  almoll  cubical  body,  but 
“ barely  fupported  upon  two  Ihort  and  thick  pillars,  and 
overtopped  by  a head  and  neck  of  fo  grotefque  a form, 
“ that  you  would  take  them  for  the  tielign  of  fome  carica- 
“ painter.  The  head  conlilts  almoll  entirely  of  two 
“ large  chaps,  that  open  behind  the  eyes,  almoll  as  far 
as  the  ears  ; fo  that,  when  the  bird  gapes,  it  feems  al- 
“ moll  all  mouth.  The  bill  is  of  an  extraordinary  length 
and  thicknefs  ; and  both  mandibles  are  concave  towards 
“ the  middle,  but  fwelling  towards  the  end,  and  hooked 
at  the  points  oppofitely,  like  two  pointed  fpoons 

“ laid 
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“ laid  together  by  the  backs.  From  all  this,  there  re- 
“ fults  a ftnpid  and  voracious  phyfiognomy,  which  is 
“ increafed  by  a bordering  of  feathers  around  the  bafe 
of  the  beak,  which  fpreads  over  the  face,  like  a cowl, 
and  completes  this  picture  of  deformity.” 

“ Bulk,  which  in  other  animals  implies  ftrength,  in 
“ this  only  contributes  to  inaftivity.  The  qftrich^  emu, 
“ and  caj/bwary  are  not  more  capable  of  flying,  than  the 
“ dodo.  They,  however,  are  fwift  in  running  ; whereas 
“ this  bird,  as  if  opprefled  with  its  own  weight,  pof- 
“ feffes  hardly  fufficient  ftrength  to  drag  itfelf  along. 
“ One  would  imagine,  that  this  bird,  which  refeinbles 
“ the  floth  among  quadrupeds,  has  been  formed  of  fome 
“ rude  and  ill  organized  matter* into  w’hich  the  principles 
“ of  life  have  been  infufed  with  too  fparing  an  hand.  The 
“ dodo  is  furnifhed  with  wings  ; but  they  are  too  weak 
“ and  too  flaort  to  raife  it  into  the  air.  It  has  a tail  ; but 
“ this  tail  is  difproportioued,  and  out  of  Its  place.  One 
“ would  take  it  for  a tortoife,  that  had  muffled  Itfelf  up 
“ in  the  fkin  of  a bird  ; for  Nature,  in  granting  it  thefc 
“ ufelefs  ornaments,  teems  to  have  intended  to  add  em- 
“ barraffnient  to  weight,  aukwardnefs  of  motion  to  un- 
“ wieldinefs  of  lize,  and  to  render  this  clumfy  figure  ftill 
“ more  difgufting,  by  prefenting  it  under  the  image  of 
“ a bird.” 

Dedoes  were  firft  difeovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  ifle  of 
France,  which,  with  the  adjacent  ifle  oi  Bourbon,  Rill  con- 
tinues  to  be  the  only  place  in  which  they  are  known  torefide. 
Ihc  forbidding  traits  of  their  external  appearance,  as  well 
as  the  unfavoury  taffe  of  their  flefb,  induced  them  to  call 
them,  in  their  language,  the  naujeous  birds  *.  The  dodo  is 

furpafled, 
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farpaffed  in  fiz.e  only  by  the  three  birds  laft  defcribed  ; , 
for  it  is  larger,  than  either  the  fwan  or  the  turky.  Its 
feathers  are,  in  general,  foft,  and  their  prevailing  colour 
is  grey ; more  deep  upon  the  upper,  and  clearer  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  The  legs  and  toes  are  yel- 
low ; And  of  the  latter,  three  are  forward,  and  one 
backward  * * * §.  It  has  commonly  ftones  in  its  crop  ; the 
largeft,  of  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  hft.  The 
Dutch  travellers  fuppofe,  that  thefe  are  formed  in  the  in- 
teftines  f : but  Clujlus^  with  more  reafon,  alleges,  that 
they  are  fwallowed  by  this  tribe  for  the  fame  purpofe,  for 
which  they  are  fwallowed  by  the  other  tribes  of  grani- 
vorous  birds  J. 

Tlie  Solitaire,  and  bird  of  Nazareth,  defcribed  by 
Carre  Leguat\\,  and  Cauche  appear  to  have  a very 
near  affinity  to  the  dodo ; but  fo  imperfeflly  are  they  hi- 
therto known,  that  it  is  not  yet  afeertained,  whether 
their  deferiptions  belong  to  three  different  fpecies,  or  to 
the  fame  bird.  The  Solitaire,  according  to  Leguat,  is 
forty  pounds  in  weight  ; and  of  a grey  colour  mixed  with 
brown.  The  females  are  remarkable  for  their  neatnefs 
in  the  pofition  and  adjuftment  of  their  feathers  ; and  their 
motions  are  graceful.  By  Carre's  account,  they  are  of  a 
brown  approaching  to  yellow  ; and  they  appeared  to  him 
remarkably  beautiful.  In  thefe  refpects,  it  muft  be  allow- 
ed, that  this  bird  differs  from  the  dodo  : Both,  however, 
inhabit  the  fame  iflei  ; both  are  incapable  cf  flight;  all 
the  three  arc  et^ually  voracious,  and  indiferiminately  de- 
VoL.  II.  3 G vour 

* Edward’s  fi^iurcs,  294. 

■)•  Voyages  dcs  Hol'.andois  aux  Indcs  Orient,  toivc  Hi.  p.  214* 

Clufius  E.xotic.  p.  100. 

§ Voyage  cn  deux  iles  defertes  dcs  Ind.  Orient,  tome  i.  p.  98. 

Ij  Voyage  of  C.'arrc,  cited,  Hi  oire  gen.  des  Voyages. 

^ Cefeription  dc  file  de  Madagafcar,  p.  130. 
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vour  all  that  is  ofFered  them.  They  have,  each,  the  fame 
kind  of  ftones  in  their  crop  ; and  the  general  llrudlure  of 
their  bodies  is  fimilar.  But  the  conjedures  of  natural- 
ids  will  never  illucidate  is  inatter : It  mud  be  cleared 
np  by  future  obfervations,  made  upon  the  fpot.  The  So- 
litaire is  deferibed  as  exceedingly  fhy,  and  very  feldom 
in  the  fockry  even  of  its  own  fpecies.  It  builds  its  ned 
upon  a large  mafs  of  leaves,  which  it  colleds  for  the 
purpofe  *.  The  female  lays  but  one  egg,  at  lead  pro- 
duces but  one  bird,  after  having  hatched  for  feven  WTeks. 


* Puffon,  ubi  fupra. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Section  I.  ‘ 

Order  VII. — Waders. 

T HE  innumerable  tribes  of  inhabitants,  with  which 
Nature  has  peopled  the  air,  are  divided,  according  to  the 
places  of  their  ufual  abode,  into  land  and  ivater  fowls.  To 
the  firft,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplating, 
Ihe  has  allotted  the  dry  land  for  their  refidence ; and,  to 
the  fecond,  the  extenfive  trafts  of  the  fea.  Between  thefe 
two  great  divifions,  however,  fhe  has  placed  a variety  of 
intermediate  tribes,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both, 
and  refide  fometimes  on  the  one  element,  and  fometimes 
on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  termed  waders,  or  cloven- 
foottd  water-fowls,  by  the  naturalifts.  Thus,  not  only 
on  the  land  and  water,  but  even  on  the  confines  between 
them,  life  is  fo  much  multiplied  and  varied,  that  the 
imagination  can  find  no  room  to  add  to  the  riches  of  Na- 
ture, or  to  ihcreal'e  the  wonders  of  exiftence. 

Of  thofe  birds  that  are  completely  aquatic,  perhaps  an 
equal  number  might  be  domellicated  and  rendered  ufeful 
to  man,  as  of  the  land  birds.  The  fuccefsful  experi- 
ments that  have,  long  fince,  been  made  upon  the  fwans, 
geefe,  and  ducks,  ferve  at  once  to  illuftrate  this  afler- 
tion,  and  to  demonftrate  the  advantages  that  might  be 
obtained  by  farther  extending  the  dolninion  of  man  over 
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this  numerous  clafs  of  birds.  To  this,  however/ 
there  are  many  obftacles  : For  man,  before  he  can  be- 
come mafter  of  birds  that  are  inhabitants  equally  of 
tht  fea  and  the  air,  mull  make  a double  conqueft.  Free, 
as  thefe  are,  upon  both  of  thefe  vaft  elements,  they  feem 
deftinecl,  for  ever,  to  elude  his  power,  and  to  maintain 
their  native  independence.  The  birds  that  are  purely  a- 
quatic,  have  no  farther  connection  with  the  land,  than  is 
neceffary  for  depofiting  the  fruits  of  their  lov’es,  and  for 
rearing  their  young  *. 

It  is  accordingly  by  means  of  this  love  for  offspring,  fo 
natural  to  thefe  creatures,  that  we  hare  been  able  to 
bring  them  from  the  fea,  and  attach  them  to  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  Eggs  of  water-fowds,  taken  from  the 
Ihore,  and  hatched  under  a hen,  produce  a race,  which, 
for  the.firft  generation,  is  ftiy  and  timid.  After,  how- 
ever, having  tailed  the  fweets  of  love  in  this  domellic 
afjlum,  thefe  birds,  and  Hill  more  their  defeendents, 
become  tame  and  familiar.  In  a few  generations,  all  re- 
gi'et  for  the  lofs  of  liberty  is  effaced  ; and  they  become 
reconciled  to  a captivity,  in  which  they  no  longer  find 
any  inconvenience. 

The  aquatic  tribes,  though  they  be  plentifully  furnilhed 
with  oil,  which  is  excreted  near  their  tails,  and  fpread  by 
them  over  their  feathers,  are  yet  incapable  of  always  refill- 
ing the  cffedls  of  water.  Their  plumage  becomes  moill, 
and  pervious  to  that  element,  when  they  arc  long  without 
vinting  the  lliore  : It  mull,  at  times,  therefore,  be  expofed 
to  the  dry  air,  in  order  to  render  it  again  impervious  to  wa- 
ter. Of  aimed  all  palmipede  birds,  the  male  is  larger  than 

the 
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the  female  ; hut  not  in  the  fame  proportion,  that  we  have 
obferved  to  take  place  among  the  rapacious  tribes. 

As  the  duck  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water,  fo  Nature  has  happily  multiplied  that 
genus  more  than  any  other  on  that  element.  It  appears  in 
a thoufand  varieties  ; and  the  numbers  of  each  fpecies 
far  exceed  all  computation.  The  number  of  water-fowls 
that  frequents  the  ftiores  of  Europe,  Is  prodigious : But 
Hill  it  bears  no  proportion  to  thofe  immenfe  flocks,  that 
fwarm  upon  the  fliores  of  the  j^mcrican  continent ; where 
the  numbers  of  the  human  race  are  fewer,  and  their 
dominion  over  the  animal  world  far  lefs  extenfive,  having 
been,  till  lately,  wholly  unacquainted  W'ith  the  ufe  of 
fire-arms. 

As  upon  land,  fo  upon  water,  there  are  many  birds 
that  may  be  deemed  rapacious,  if  the  capacity  of  devour- 
ing other  animals  merit  that  title.  Although  few  of  the 
water- fowls  prey  upon  their  own  kind,  yet  the  far  great- 
er part  of  them  fubfift  by  eating  filh.  The  granivorous 
aquatic  birds,  are  few  In  comparifon  to  thofe  which  prey 
upon  the  finny  tribes ; Nature  having  adjufted  their  ap- 
petite to  the  fpecies  of  food  moft  abundant  in  that  element, 
in  which  they  refide. 

The  voice  of  the  aquatic  fowls,  d lifers  from  that  of  the 
land  birds  as  remarkably,  as  their  food  : Tt  Is  louder,  more 
harfli,  and  monotonous,  in  the  former  tribes,  than  in  the 
latter.  Probably  there  may  be  a caufe  for  this  peculia- 
rity. Amidft  the  noife  of  the  raging  waves,  the  grega- 
rious kinds  would  foon  be  difperfed  from  each  other,  and 
perifh  ; were  they  not  thus  capable  of  founding  the  a- 
larm  to  the  kindred  tribes,  when  about  to  ftray  from  their 
fociety,  or  to  encounter  danger.  The  melody  of  the 
fwan,  may  feera  an  exception  to  w'hat  is  here  advanced  ; 
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but,  as  Bujfon  alleges  with  great  jiiftice,  it  is  a me- 
lody of  poetic  fiftion. 

The  water  fowls  are  moftly  all  fit  for  food,  though  the 
flcfh  of  none  of  them  be  fo  palatable,  as  that  of  the  gallu 
naceous  or  pafferine  orders.  It  uniformly  contradls  a 
rancid  and  oily  tafte,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  thefe  birds  fubfift.  This  t^fte  ftill,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  remains  in  the  flefti  of  the  goofe  and  the  duck,  which 
all  the  arts  of  domeftication  are  not  able  to  remove.  It 
is,  however,  much  leflened  by  confining  thefe  birds  to 
the  land,  and  feeding  them  with  grain. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  diftinclion,  in  tvhich 
we  might  view  the  land  and  water  birds.  The  latter 
have  a far  greater  facility  of  fpreading  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another,  from  their  capacity  of  travelling  by  wa- 
ter, and  of  relieving  their  flight  by  alighting  on  that  ele- 
ment. We  find,  accordingly,  that  moft  of  the  aquatic 
tribes  are  common  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World ; 
and  that  they  have  even  been  able  to  make  their  way  into 
thofe  diftant  iflands,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  globe, 
that  feemed  formerly  to  be  loft  in  the  immenfe  ocean,  and, 
from  their  barrennefs,  to  forbid  the  approach  of  every  ani- 
mated being.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  they  are  equal- 
ly numerous  in  the  cold  and  high  latitudes,  as  at  the  e- 
quafor.  Nor  are  the  palmipede  water  fowls  alone  thus 
able  to  fpread  over  the  globe,  but  alfo  the  waders  ; be- 
caufc  thefe,  from  their  refiding  upon  the  ftiore,  enjoy  a 
more  equal  temperature,  than  what  is  experienced  by 
birds  which  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  the  land,  and, 
confequently,  can  penetrate  farther,  either  to  the  north  or 
to  the  fouth. 

The  aquatic  tribes  feem  not  even  bounded,  in  their  reli- 
dence,  by  the  limits  of  the  land  itfelf.  The  floating 
mountains  of  ice,  towards  the  poles,  alFord  them  a re- 
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treat  during  tempeftuous  weather,  und  a cradle  for  their 
young.  They  require  no  grain,  or  vegetable  food, 
which  Nature,  in  thefe  frozen  regions,  cannot  produce. 
Hence  they  have  been  feen  fixing  their  refidence  upon 
thefe  iflands  of  ice,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  upon  land. 
There  they  deep ; there  too  they  fometimes  hatch  their 
young  *. 

The  feas,  in  which  fifhes  are  moft  abundant,  are  rnofl 
fully  peopled  with  thefe  water  fowls  ; as  the  fertile  parts 
of  the  earth,  are  moll  copioufly  replenilhed  with  land  birds. 
Some  of  the  rivers  in  America,  in  which  filh  are  plenti- 
ful, are  covered  with  birds.  In  feveral  iflands  too,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  Ihore,  the  foil  confills,  to  a great 
depth,  of  nothing  but  the  dung  of  birds.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  fome  of  the  wellcrn  ifles  of  Scotland,  and  alfo  on 
the  coafts  of  fome  parts  of  Greenland  ; where  aquatic  birds 
are  fo  numerous,  that  the  natives  drive  them  into  bags, 
and  dellroy  them  in  thoufands.  There,  and  in  the  Ifland 
of  Faro,  they  conllitutc  a large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants. 

As  the  extent  of  the  ocean  is,  perhaps,  greater,  than 
that  of  the  land,  and  the  fund  of  fubfiftence  which  it 
contains,  is  in  proportion  ; the  number  of  water-fowls, 
probably,  exceeds  that  of  the  land  birds,  although  the 
fpecies  be  lefs  various.  The  tribes  of  vvaders  feem,  by 
their  external  llrudlure,  fitted  to  live  upon  land  ; but 
they  are  endowed  with  appetites,  that  attach^them  to  the 
waters  : While  they  derive  all  their  food  from  the 

marflies  and  fens,  they  are  unable  to  fearch  for  it  upon 
the  furface  of  the  deep.  Their  flrudlure  is  happily  ac- 
commodated to  this  fituatlon  ; for  they  are  formed  with 
long  legs,  naked  above  the  knee,  to  admit  of  their  tra- 
velling 
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veiling  in  (hallow  water,  in  queft  of  food : And,  in  thofe 
that  feed  upon  fifhes,  the  neck  is  difproportionably  long, 
to  enable  them  to  grop  for  them,  without  immerfing  the 
whole  body.  1 hofe  that  fearch  in  the  mud  for  minute 
infefts  or  worms,  fuch  as  the  fnipe  and  wood-cock,  have 
(lender  weak  bills,  and  olfadory  nerves  of  fuch  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility,  that,  even  when  their  prey  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  eyes,  they  are  dire£led  to  it  by  its  fmell 
Of  the  waders  fome  have  their  toes  divided  to  their  ori- 
gin ; others  have  them  connected  by  a fmall  membrane, 
as  far  as  the fecond joint:  The  (Irft  are  cloven-footed,  and 
the  fecond  femipalmated.  The  bodies  of  this  order  of 
birds,  are  light  and  (lender.  Thofe  that  live  upon  mud, 
and  the  infedls  or  worms  depofited  there,  are  deemed  a 
delicate  food  ; while  fuch  as  live  upon  fiih,  contraift  a 
heavy  and  oily  tade,  fimilar  to  that  of  their  food.  In 
their  endowments,  they  feem  inferior  to  thofe  orders 
which  we  have  already  reviewed  : Their  nefts  are  con- 
dru6led  with  lefs  ingenuity,  than  thofe  of  the  palTerine 
tribes.  They  are  not  pofl'ed'ed  of  the  courage  of  the  ra- 
pacious birds,  or  of  the  docility  of  the  poultry  kinds. 
None  of  the  waders,  accordingly,  has  been  reduced  into 
a domeftic  (late,  or  admitted  to  (hare  the  fociety  and 
protedlion  of  man. 


* Pennant’s  Genera  of  Birds,  p.  41. 
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Genus  LVIII The  SpooiihiU*, 


This  family  of  birds  has  obtained  Its  name  from  tlie 
broad,  flat,  and  thin  flru£lnre  of  the  bill,  which  widens,'^ 
towards  the  end,  into  a circular  form,  refembling  a fpoon; 
This  inftrument,  fo  lingular  in  form,  is  equally  fo  in  re- 
gard to  the  fubitance  of  which  it  is  compofed  : It  is  not 
hard,  like  the  beak  of  other  birds,  but  foft  and  flexible, 
like  leather  f.  It  is  feven  inches  in  length,  and  near 
two  in  breadth,  towards  the  point.  All  around  the  up- 
per chap,  there  runs  a rim,  which  covers  the  lower  one. 
In  the  European  fpecies  both  mandibles  are  black,  and 
fometimes  grey  : But  the  beak  of  the  American  fpoon- 
bill,  is  of  a red  colour,  refembling  its  feathers.  Thefe 
birds  are  nearly  of  the  fize  of  an  heron.  Their  neck  and 
legs,  however,  are  much  fliorter,  which  gives  them  a fmaller 
appearance  : For,  while  the  heron  is  four  feet  high,  the 
fpoonbills  are  not  more  than  three.  Brijfon  and  Linneus 
have,  each,  three  fpecies  of  the  fpoonbill.  The  European 
kind  is  covered  with  white  plumage,  except  on  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  are  naked.  Behind  the 
head,  there  are  a few  long  ftraight  feathers,  which  form  a 
kind  of  hanging  creft  J.  The  two  American  kinds  are 
fmaller : The  one  Is  of  a rofe  colour,  and  the  other  of  a deep 
crimfon  red.  The  rofe-coloured  fpoonbills  inhabit  Guiana 
VoL.  II.  3 H and 

* Plata  lea,  Lin.  La  Splatule,  BufFon.  • 

f Buffon,  tome  %%,  page  430.  1 Briflon,  tome  v,  p.  35t. 
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and  Brajil ; the  crimfon-coloured,  Mexico  and  ’Jamaica* 
On  the  American  continent,  thefe  birds  are  generally  adorn- 
ed with  more  lively  tints,  and  greater  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing, than  on  the  continents  of  the  Old  World.  There, 
however,  the  clumfy  figure  of  the  animal,  upon  which 
thefe  are  lavifhed,  deftroys  their  elFefts  ; for,  with 
fo  flrange  a beak,  and  fo  grotefque  a vifage,  the  gla- 
ring feathers  of  the  fpconbill  feem  only  to  add  fplendbr 
to  deformity. 

The  different  fpecies  belonging  to  this  tribe,  all  inha- 
bit the  fea  coafts  ; their  refidence  in  mediterranean  re- 
gions, on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  being  only 
temporary  ; and,  probably,  when  they  are  travelling  from 
one  diftrift  to  another.  They  are  fpread  extenfively  a- 
long  the  fliores  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Some  places  are  famed  for  the  vaft  flocks  of  thefe  birds, 
which  refort  to  them  j fuch  as  the  marfli,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leyden,  called  Seve?ihuis.  Thither  they  croud 
in  great  numbers,  and  breed  in  company  with  the  herons, 
cormorants,  and  other  aquatic  birds  of  the  fame  order, 
which  feem  to  have  chofen  that  fpot  for  their  general  ren* 
dezvous  *. 

Spoonbills  conftruft  their  nefls  of  twigs  upon  the 
fummit  of  tall  trees;  generally  near  the  fea-coaft.  Du- 
ring the  feafon  of  nidification,  they  are  extremely  vocife- 
rous : At  other  times,  they  only  return  in  the  even- 
ings, to  fleep  in  the  forefl  f.  The  brood  confifts  of  three 
or  four  young,  which  are  fed  with  aquatic  infefts,  worms, 
or  filh,  which  conftitute  the  fubfiltence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  waders.  Spoonbills  are  far  from  being 
fo  fliy,  as  moft  of  the  aquatic  tribes  ; whether  in  the  wa- 
ter, or  when  perched,  they  allow  the  fportfman  to  ap- 
proach within  gunfliot. 

• Albin.  vol.  ii.  p.  42, 
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Section  II. 


Genus  LIX — 'ihe  Screamer  *» 


Xhe  French  naturalifts  have  retained  the  names  of  Ka-, 
michi  and  Cariama^  that  were  originally  applied  to  the 
two  fpecies  of  which  this  genus  Is  compofed,  by  the  fa-r 
vages  of  Guiana  f.  Amid  the  piercing  cries  of  ravenous 
birds,  the  hiffing  of  ferpents,  and  the  croaking  of  toads, 
which  interrupt  the  filence  of  the  deferts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  increafe  the  horror  of  thefe  dreadful  folltudes  ; 
there  is  raifed,  at  times,  a voice  fo  loud  and  fcreaming, 
that  it  feems  to  impofe  filence  upon  all  animals,  and 
makes  the  lakes  refound  with  its  echo  Such  is  the  ac- 
count, which  an  eloquent  naturalifl:  gives  of  the  voice  of  the 
fcreamer ; a voice,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  loudnefs, 
diftinguifhes  this  bird  fufficiently  from  the  whole  feather- 
ed creation.  But,  befides  its  tremendous  voice,  the 
fcreamer  is  rendered  ftill  more  formidable,  by  a lharp 
'pointed  horn,  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  which  rifes 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  ; and  by  two  ftrong  fpurs, 
w’ith  which  the  wings  are  armed.  The  olFenfive  armour 
of  the  moll  warlike  birds,  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
fcreamer,  dwindles  into  infignificancy.  When  the  wings 
are  folded,  the  two  fpurs  upon  each  are  diredled  for- 

3 H 2 ' ward, 

* Palamedca,  Lin.  Le  Kamichi,  BufTon. 

I Brillon,  tome  v,  page  516.  1 Buffon,  tome  xxii.  page  338. 
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ward,  and  appear  to  be  elongations  of  the  bones  of 
which  they  are  formed.  The  upper  fpur,  on  each  wing, 
is  two  indies  long,  bending  a little  upwards,  and  termi- 
nating in  a lharp  point  j the  lower  one  is  not  more,  than 
half  an  inch,  in  length,  'but  nearly  as  thick.  All  thofe 
protuberances  are  of  an  horny  fubftance,  and,  towards 
the  bafe,  covered  with  a kind  of  cafe,  like  the  barrel  of 
a large  pen.  With  this  formidable  apparatus  of  ofFen- 
five  armour,  the  fcrcamer  is  the  moft  gentle  of  all  ani- 
mals : He  never  attacks  another  bird  ; his  depredations 
being  confined  to  the  worms,  upon  w'hich  he  feeds.  Such 
fidelity  and  attachment  do  thefe  birds  difplay,  that  the 
male  and  female  continue  infeparably  together  till  death  ; 
and  that,  when  one  of  them  dies,  the  afFedlion  which  u- 
nlted  them,  and  pangs  of  grief  for  its  loft  partner,  are 
long  felt  by  the  other.  It  is  even  faid,  that  the  difeon- 
folate  furviver  wanders  conftantly  around  the  place  where 
its  partner  died,  till,  confumed  with  grief,  it  die  alfo  *. 

Tlie  firft  fpecies  of  fereamer  above  deferibed,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a large  fwan.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  are  covered  with  fhort  briftly  feathers  ; the  reft  of  the 
plumage,  being  longer,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour  mix- 
cd  with  a fliade  of  green.  There  is,  however,  another 
fpecies,  called  the  cariama,  which  is  not  larger  than  a he- 
ron ; and  which  has,  inftead  of  the  horn  rifing  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  a feather  Handing  up  likeacreft.  The 
whole  plumage  of  this  fpecies  is  grey  covered  with 
brown  ; and  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  falcon.  The 

fereamer 


• Una  mortua,\ altera  a fepultura  minquam  difeedit.  Maregrave  Hift. 
Mat.  Braf,  page  aij. 
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fcreamer  and  cariama  are,  by  the  greateft  part  of  natural- 
ills,  clalled  into  two  feparate  genera  t.  In  their  general  air 
and  form,  as  well  as  manner  of  life,  there  is  a limilarity 
that  indicates  them  both  to  belong  to  one  tribe.  They 
both  live  on  marlhy  ground,  and  are  fupported,  probably, 
by  the  fame  kinds  of  food.  They  are  equally  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  nakednefs  of  their  legs  j and  the  cariama 
has  a loud  and  piercing  voice,  though  inferior,  in  llrength, 
to  that  of  the  fcreamer.  In  y^merica,  where  it  refides, 
it  is  by  its  voice  difcovered  by  the  hunters,  who  purfue 
it  for  its  flelli ; and  have  begun  to  dopaelUcate  it  from 
the  fame  m.otive 


f Vide  Briflbn  and  Buffon. 

t Manfucfaifla  xque  ac  Silvcilris,  alTatur,  <t  c^quitur.  Pifonll.  Hift. 
^at.  et  Medic.  Ind.  p.  81. 
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Genus  LX.—T’Jje  Jabiru 


JN  making  the  yahtru  a dlflin£l  genus  of  birds,  we  ar^ 
juftified  by  the  examples  of  Linneus  and  Pennant\.  Buffon 
and  Brijfon  have,  indeed,  clafled  it  in  the  fame  tribe  with 
the  ftork,  from  which  it  differs  confiderably,  both  in 
lize,  and  in  the  form  of  its  bill.  In  multiplying  the 
reptile  tribes,  which  fwarm  upon  thofe  w^atery  tracks, 
bordering  upon  the  Ama%ons  and  Oroonoko,  Nature,  at 
the  fame  time,  has  not  only  multiplied  thofe  birds,  which 
are  their  deftroyers,  but  alfo  proportioned  their  lize  and 
ftrength,  to  thofe  of  the  enormous  ferpents  they  are  to 
devour  t. 

The  jabiru,  one  of  the  largeft  birds  in  Guiana^  is  evi- 
dently deftined  for  this  pui'pofe : It  is  more  than  four 
feet  high;  it  is  fix  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
that  of  the  claws ; and  is  entitled  to  the  firll  rank  in  the 
order  of  w’aders.  The  large  black  bill  of  this  bird,  is  a 
formidable  weapon,  being  above  thirteen  inches  long,  and, 
at  the  bafe,  three  in  thicknefs.  It  is  upon  a large  head  ; is 
fupportedby  llrong  mufcles  inferted  into  its  bafe  ; and  con- 
fifts  ot  a horny  fubftance,  bent  upwards  at  the  top.  The 
hea<l,  and  two-thirds  of  the  neck  of  the  jabiru,  are  covered 
with  a black  and  naked  Ikin,  thinly  interfperfed  W'ith  a 

few 


• My<fteria,  Lin.  I.e  Jabiru,  Buffbn.  j 

f Vide  Syft.  Nat.  and  Genera  of  Birds. 

^ Buffon,  tomerxii. 
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few  grey  hairs.  The  plumage  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  is  red,  and  gives  the  bird  the  appearance  of  wear- 
ing a large  collar,  while  it  atfords  a fine  contrail  with 
the  reft  of  the  plumage,  which  is  pure  white.  Thefe 
birds  grow  fat  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  are  then  killed 
by  the  natives,  who  reckon  them  good  eating. 
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Genus  LXI, — 7he  Boatbill^. 


*I  HE  chara£ter  by  which  this  genus  is  dlflinguiflied,  is  d 
finguiarly  broad  and  flat  bill,  which  has  a ridge  along 
tlie  middle  of  the  upper  mandible,  rcfembling  a boat  re- 
verfed  ; a circumftance,  from  which  this  tribe  derives  its 
Englijh  name.  Both  mandibles  of  this  enormous  beak,  are 
Iharp  at  the  edges  ; are  of  a very  hard  fubftance  ; and  are 
four  inches  from  the  bafe  to  the  point.  With  an  inflrument 
fo  heavy  and  fharp,  the  boatbill  might  prove  a formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  other  birds.  He  follows,  however, 
the  peaceable  diftates  of  a gentle  nature,  confining  him- 
felf  to  the  banks  of  marflies  and  rivers,  where  he  perch- 
es upon  the  aquatic  flirubs,  and  watches  the  fifh.  No 
fooner  does  his  prey  appear,  than  he  darts  upon  it  by 
plunging  into  the  water,  whence  he  quickly  raifes  him- 
felf  without  refting  upon  the  furface  t.  The  vifage 
of  this  bird,  which  is  more  difmal  and  gloomy,  than  that 
of  the  heron,  is  rendered  more  wild  and  fierce  from  the 
pofitlon  of  the  eyes,  which  are  clofe  upon  the  bafe  of 
the  bill. 

7 he  boatbill  is  extremely  fliy  ; and  refides,  generally, 
far  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country.  It  inhabits 
Guiana  and  Brajil,  where  it  is  fometimes  taken.  When 
caught,  it  makes  a cracking  noife  with  its  bill,  and  ci- 
ther 


• Cancroma,  Lin.  I.e  Savacou,  BufTon. 
f BufTon,  tome  xxii.  page  44  4* 
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ther  from  anger  or  agitation,  ralfes  its  long  feathers, 
which  commonly  hang,  in  a bunch,  from  the  head  down 
upon  its  back,  in  a waving  and  loofe  manner,  like 
the  mane  of  an  horfe.  There  are  three  fpecies  of 
ihefe  birds,  the  grey,  the  bronJon,  and  the  variegated  * : 
But  thefe  fo  intimately  refemble  each  other,  in  their  eco- 
nomy and  external  form,  that  M.  Buffo7i  juftly  fuppofes 
they  may  be'  reduced  to  one  j and  this  fuppofition  is  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  Nature,  in  all  her  lingular  devi- 
ations, and  apparent  irregularities,  is  {paring  of  variety. 
Jt  is  while  in  her  ordinary  track,  that  Ihe  greatly  mul- 
tiplies the  fpecies  ; Her  fportive  productions  are  almoft 
as  few,  as  they  are  extraordinary.  . 


• Vide  Briflbn , tome  v.  page  ao6. 
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Genus  LXII ^he  Heron 


The  tribe  of  herons  is  very  numerous,  and  almoft  uni- 
verfally  fpread  over  the  whole  globe  ; fucli  is  their  power 
of  accommodating  themfelves  to  all  climates.  Birds  of 
this  fpecies  are  diftinguiflied  from  floi'ks  or  cranes  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  and  by  the  length  of  jlieir  beaks, 
which  are  greater  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  thefe  birds. 
BriJ/on  enumerates  no  fewer  than  fixty  kinds,  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  this  genus  ; Linnats  twenty-fix.  Of 
thdfe  there  are  only  four  that  are  natives  of  Britain,  the 
common  heron,  the  crejled  heron,  the  bittern,  and  the 
great  nuhite  heron.  They  all  agree  in  their  manner  of 
life;  which  is  rendered  miferable  by  toil  and  hunger. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  heron,  according  to  Bnffon, 
prefents  the  image  of  fuffering,  anxiety,  and  indigence  f . 

The  common  heron  is  three  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  and,  from  the  tips  of  the  wings,  five  feet  three 
inches  broad ; but,  with  this  great  extent  of  limbs, 
the  body  is  exceedingly  fmall,  rveighing  fcarcely 
three  pounds  and  an  lialf.  The  bill,  from  the  bafe 
to  the  top,  is  five  inches  ; and  the  plumage  of  the 
whole  body,  which  confiitutes  the  chief  part  of  its  bulk, 

% w 


* Ardea,  Lin,  Le  Keron,  BuiTon. 
f Hift.  Nat.  des  Oifeaux,  tome  xxii.  page  343. 
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is  of  a dulky  grey.  This  bird  preys  upon  fifh  and  frogs  ; 
but,  as  it  is  incapable  of  purfuing  them  into  deep  water, 
it  muft  often  fuffer  from  hunger*.  From  this  circum- 
ftance,  perhaps,  arifes  that  confumptive  and  lean  habit  of 
body  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  and  which  the  greateft 
abundance  of  food  is  afterwards  unable  to  remove. 

Struck  with  the  idea  of  the  wretchednefs  and  toil  of 
the  heron’s  life,  the  ancients  fay,  that  it  feels  pain  even  in 
the  aft  by  which  its  kind  is  perpetuated  ; and  that  the 
male  heron,  at  a time  when  other  animals  feel  moments 
of  blifs,  bleeds  at  the  eyes,  and  utters  cries  of  anguifh. 
This,  however,  muft  have  arifen  from  the  loofe  manner  in 
which  natural  hiftory  was  firft  written,  and  from  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  which  the  early  writers  fo  much 
indulged.  Later  obfervations  have  proved,  that,  in  this 
tribe, ^ the  union  between  the  two  fexes,  is  accompanied 
with  the  fame  emotions,  which  arife  from  it  in  other  fpe- 
cies  of  birds. 

Though,  in  times  of  froft  and  fcarcity,  the  heron  may 
be  long  deprived  of  food  f ; at  other  times,  when  the  wear 
ther  is  fine,  he  wallows  in  plenty,  and  gorges  himfelf 
with  infatiable  voracity.  He  is  a moft  expert  fifher,  and 
takes  his  prey  cither  by  wading  after  it,  where  the  wa- 
ter is  (hallow,  or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  the  ob- 
jeft  of  his  purfuit  appears  near  the  furfacc  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

When  plentifully  fupplled,  there  is  no  bird  of  equal 
voracity  with  the  heron  ; fome  have  been  fiiot,  out  of 
whofe  ftomach  feventeen  carps  have  been  taken  This 
amazing  load  of  food  it  has  the  power  of  digefting  in  a 
ftiort  time  ; after  which  it  again  returns  to  its  deftruftive 

3 I a occupation 

• Brit.  Zool.  vol.  II.  page  34D.  8vo.  •}■  Buffon,  ubi  fupra, 

1 Vide  Willoughby’s  Ornithology, 
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occupation  with  new  vigour  and  appetite.  No  animal 
commits  fo  great  devailation  in  the  fifh-ponds  and  rivers. 
From  experiments,  that  have  been  made  by  perfons  who 
have  tamed  them,  Willoughby  that  a Angle  heron  is 

capable  of  deflroylng  fifteen  thoufand  carp  in  half  a year. 
When  the  fmall  filh  are  purfued  in  the  deep,  by  the  lar- 
ger deftroyers  of  the  fame  clafs,  they  fly  to  the  fliallow 
water  for  flicker,  where  they  meet  the  heron  ; a fmaller, 
but  a more  formidable  enemy.  At  the  fide  of  the 
llream,  where  he  fits  motionlefs  with  gloomy  and  filent 
attention,  they  no  fooner  appear,  than  he  darts  upon 
them,  bringing  with  him  inevitable  deftrudion.  When 
he  takes  them,  he  flies  with  them  to  the  land,  where, 
without  allowing  them  time  tp  expire,  he  fwallows 
them  ftill  throbbing  with  life. 

Notwithftanding  his  fize,  and  powerful  beak,  the  he- 
ron is  continually  haunted  with  fear.  He  flies,  not  only 
from  man,  but  before  the  fmalleft  of  the  falcon  tribes. 
When  conftandy  purfued  by  the  rapacious  birds,  he  tries 
to  efcape  from  them  by  mounting  up  in  the  air  ; and  the 
flruggle  for  the  afcendant,  between  him  and  his  purfuers, 
continues  till  both  be  loft  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds  *. 
From  thefe  circumftances,  herons  w^ere  formerly,  in  this 
country,  birds  of  game,  and  hawking  them  was  a favou- 
rite amufement  of  our  anceftors  f ; and  the  perfon,  who 
dcftroyed  their  eggs,  was  liable  to  a penalty  of  twenty 
fliillings  for  each  offence. 

This  fpecies  differs  from  all  the  other  waders,  from  its 
neftling  on  tall  trees,  and  commonly  in  fociety  like 
rooks.  The  flefli  of  the  young  herons,  was  for- 
merly 

• Belon.Hift.  Nat.  des  Olfeaux,  page  190. 

I Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  page  341. 
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merly  a dlrti  in  high  repute  ; and  continues  to  be  fo  ftill 
in  France,  where  they  build  large  flieds  of  wood  beilde 
the  lli'eam  for  their  accommodation  The  heron  is  na- 
turally fo  indolent,  that  it  will  not  build  for  itfelf,  if  it 
can  difpolTefs  an  owl  or  a rook.  Whenever,  therefore, 
it  finds  materials  prepared,  it  readily  employs  them. 
Upon  this  principle  were  formed  the  immenfe  heronries 
pf  Francis  I.  at  Fontainhleau,  of  which  Belon  fpeaks  with 
fo  much  rapture  f. 

Thefe  birds  are  far  from  being  plentiful  in  any  country. 
Their  number  feems  inferior  to  what  might  be  expedled 
from  their  fecundity.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  the  fevere 
winters,  many  of  them  die  from  hunger ; and  that,  of 
thofe  who  furvive,  many  are  fo  much  reduced  as  to  lofe 
the  powers  of  generation.  In  thefe  feafons^of  fcarcity, 
they  devour  frogs,  and  even  grafs.  Their  bodies  be- 
come light,  and  lean  like  a feeleton  ; fo  that,  although 
four  feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  they  will  fome- 
times  not  weigh  two  pounds. 

Herons,  when  young,  are  eafily  tamed  ; but,  if 
taken  when  old,  they  refufe  all  food  in  captivity, 
and  die  from  hunger.  Of  all  the  fpecies  of  thefe 
birds,  and  there  feems  to  be  a race  peculiar  to  al- 
mplf  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  common  grey 
heron  is  not  only  moll  numerous,  but  moll  widely 
fpread.  It  is  to  be  feen  in  every  country  in  Europe  ; in 
the  cold,  as  well  as  in  the  hot  climates.  Even  in 
the  Wejl-India  illands,  it  is  feen  alTociating  with  the 
birds  that  are  there  indigenous.  Thefe  long  jour- 
neys 

* BufFon,  tome  xxii.  page  347. 

f Eiitre  les  chofes  notables  de  I’incomparable  dompteur  de  toutcs  fub- 
Aances  animces,  Ic  grand  Roi  Francois  fit  faire  deux  batiments  a Fontain- 
blcau,  (ju’on  nommc  les  heron nicres.  Belon.  Hift.  Nat.  dcs  Oif.  lib.  iv. 
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neys  it  is  enabled  to  make,  from  the  largenefs  of  it$ 
wings  compared  to  the  volume  of  iis  body,  it  fome- 
times  arlfes  to  an  amazing  height  in  the  air  ; at  other 
times,  keeps  near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  From  thefe 
different  flights,  the  ancients  formed  prognoftics  concern- 
ing the  weather.  Its  flight,  and  refllefs  humour,  were 
here  held  prefages  of  rain  : When  it  fat  fad  and  mo- 
tionlefs  upon  the  bank,  or  the  fhore,  they  dreaded 
frolt  : Did  it  recline  its  head  upon  its  break,  a ftorm  was 
portended  from  that  quarter,  to  which  its  bill  was  turn- 
ed. Thefe  different  prefages  are  eftablifhed  by  P^iny^ 
^heophrajlusy  and  Virgil ; and  fome  of  them,  perhaps^ 
deferve  to  be  trufted. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  our  European  herons,  is  the 
Egret  j a fmaller  fpecies,  about  the  fize  of  a hen,  diflin- 
guiflied  by  a large  bunch  of  foft  feathers  rifing  from 
.each  of  its  flioulders,  and  hanging  down  over  its  back 
^nd  lides.  Formerly  thefe  feathers  were  worn  by  the 
courteous  knight-errant  as  an  ornament  of  his  helmet, 
when  he  fallied  forth  in  quefl  of  adventures  : They 
were  deemed  a decoration  not  unworthy  of  the  Sultan's 
turban;  And  they  have,  in  later  times,  been  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  the  ladies,  and,  by  their  undulating 
motions,  form  the  moft  elegant  head-drefs  they  can  wear. 
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TiiE  Jfork,  a bird  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  heron,  and 
nearly  allied  to  it,  both  in  manners  and  external  form* 
is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  almofl:  every  country, 
except  Britain,  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  bird, 
but  the  common  lohite  Jlork,  moft  generally  known, 
is  rather  larger  than  a heron,  being  above  four  feet  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth.  The  legs  and  beak  are  yellow  j 
and  the  latter  is  about  fix  inches  in  length.  The  plumage 
of  the  whole  body  is  of  a clear  white  colour,  except  the 
re?niges,  or  great  feathers  of  the  wing,  which  are  black. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  ftorks  are  migratory. 
Before  their  departure,  w'hich  is  in  autumn,  they  collect 
together  in  large  flocks  ; and,  all  at  once,  foar  aloft  into  the 
air,  without  leaving  a Angle  bird  behind  f.  Though  the 
ancients  had  obferved  the  migrations  of  thefe  birds,  they 
were  ignorant  of  their  rout.  Modern  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  traced  them  to  Egypt,  a country  abounding 
in  frogs,  and  every  naufeous  reptile.  In  the  month  of 
September  J,  Belon  has  witnelTed  the  plains  of  that  coitn- 
try  all  white  with  fwarms  of  ftorks  ; and  Dr.  Shaiv, 
when  ftationed  in  the  Levant,  off  Mount  Carmel,  obferv- 
ed, in  the  month  of  April,  the  feafon  when  they  repair  to 
cooler  regions,  vaft  flocks  of  them  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  dire£ling  their  courfe  towards  the  north  of  Ajia 

and 

• La  CIgogne,  Buffon.  Ardcs  Alba  remigibus  nigris.  Lin.  Faun. 
Suec. 

f Klein,  de  avib.  errat. ; and  Shaw’s  travels. 
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Europe.  So  numeroiis  are  the  flocks  which  depart  from 
Egypt  at  the  beginning,  and  return  to  it  at  the  end  of  Sum- 
mer, that  of  the  three  flights,  obferved  by  our  countryman, 
each  covered  a fpace  of  half  a mile,  and  took  three  hours 
to  pafs  from  his  view  *. 

The  return  of  the  ftork  into  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope^ is  an  agreeable  omen  ; for  thefe  birds  are  the  con- 
ilant  harbingers  of  Summer.  That  is  a feafon  which 
they  continually  enjoy  by  their  migrations  into  the 
fouth ; and  hence,  they  are  faid  to  give  way,  twice  in 
the  year,  to  thofe  tender  emotions,  which  that  feafon  in- 
variably produces  among  the  feathered  race.  The  ftorks 
are  Angularly  attached  to  the  fociety  of  man.  They 
continually  frequent  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and 
build  upon  the  houfe-tops,  or  upon  rocks  or  trees  at  the 
brinks  of  rivers.  They  commonly  lay  four  eggs,  which 
are  hatched  in  as  many  weeks.  After  the  young  are  pro- 
duced, the  parents  provide  them  food  with  uneommon 
attention:  And,  as  they  de it roy  thofe  noxious  animals 
which  infeft  marfliy  fituations,  they  are,-  in  many  coun- 
tries, protefted  by  man.  \nHollandy  they  are  fo  lolicitous 
for  the  pvefervation  of  thefe  ufeful  birds,  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  republic,  as  if  canfeious  of  the  prejudices  en- 
tertained in  their  favour,  they  are  feen  frequenting  the 
towns,  and  refting  familiarly  upon  the  houfe-tops.  In 
Egypt,  they  are  ftill  more  ferviceable,  and  were  formerly 
held  in  very  high  veneration  ; and,  in  foine  countries,  the 
Mahometans  reckon  them  facred,  like  iheibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ; in  fo  much,  that  a perfon  is  accounted  pro-, 
fane,  if  he  kill,  or  even  hurt  them  f. 

The 
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^he  Numidian  Crane  *, 


*T'here  are  two  foreign  kinds  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  ftork,  that  merit  a particular  defcription,  tlie  Numi-^ 
dian  and  Balearic  cranes.  The  former  of  thefe  birds, 
has  the  fame  lhape,  fize,  and  proportions  as  our  common 
crane  ; nor  is  the  colour  of  its  plumage  materially  dif- 
ferent. Two  tufts  of  white  feathers  hang  down  on  each 
fide  of  the  head,  and  form  a kind  of  head  drefs  for  this 
elegant  bird;  while  a mafs  of  long,  foft,  and  filky  fea- 
thers, of  a beautiful  black,  hang  down  on  the  fore  parts 
of  the  neck  and  breaft.  It  is  on  account  of  the  neatnefsof 
its.drefs,  that  this  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  dam~ 
J'el  among  the  foreign  naturalills.  Its  ornaments,  however, 
and  even  its  gellures,  and  affefted  courteiies,  give  it  fome 
refemblance  to  the  itarch  manners  of  a ceremonious  old 
maid,  rather  than  to  the  gay,  eafy,  and  unftudied  viva- 
city of  a young  lady.  Tliis  fame  damfel  inclines  for- 
ward the  head  and  neck,  as  if  flie  were  attempting  fome- 
thing  like  a falhionable  courtfey;  Her  manner  of  walking 
is  a fludied  compound  of  alfeclation,  grace,  and  majelly. 
Even  when  hie  dances,  for  this  Ihc  fometimes  attempts, 
in  her  gaiety  there  is  affectation,  and  an  aukward  imi- 
tation of  the  human  race,  of  which  notice  has  been  ta- 
ken by  every  naturalilt  for  more  than  two  thoufand 
years  f . 

VoL.  II.  3 K Bujoti 
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• Virg.),  Linneus.  La  Demoifelle  de  Numidle,  BufTdn. 
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Bvjfon  quotes,  from  Atheneus^  a fatal  inftance  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  this  bird.  The  fportfmen,  fays 
that  author,  rub  their  eyes,  in  view  of  the  crane,  with 
water  which  tliey  have  prepared  in  a vefl'el,  aiid,  after 
having  mixed  it  with  glue,  they  retire.  The  crane 
comes,  and  follows  their  example  ; and  thus  deprives  it- 
felf  of  the  means  of  efcape  *.  To  this  talent  for  imita- 
tion, the  Numidtan  crane  owes  all  its  celebrity  among 
the  ancients.  It  feems,  however,  by  no  means  to  improve 
upon  even  the  imperfeft  copy  which  it  has  laid  down  as 
its  model  ; for  its  vanity  in  difplaying  itfelf  is  excefllvc. 
The  whole  magazine  of  its  charms  is  difplayed  to  eve- 
ry fpi.6lator;  and  the  pleafure  of  exhibiting  its  graceful 
figure,  prevents  it  from  attending  even  to  its  food.  When 
one  leaves  it,  the  bird  follows,  as  if  to  folicit  another 
look  of  admiration. 

From  the  name  of  Royal  bird,  which  fome  have  affix- 
ed to  the  Balearic  crane,  one  would  imagine,  that  it  had 
afpired  to  ftill  higher  honours,  than  the  Nuniidiati  damfei 
already  defcribcd.  Its  Mature  is  not  lefs  than  four  feet ; 
its  walk  majeflic  and  ftately.  A large  creft  of  filky  fea- 
thers, or  rather  hairs,  rifes  from  the  crown  of  its  head. 
Tlicfe  are  thick  and  buffiy,  and  fpread  out,  at  the  fides,  like 
a nofegay.  Some  long  feathers,  of  a leaden  black,  hang 
down  along  the  neck  like  a mantle,  and  ffiine  with  dif- 
ferent ffiades  of  blue.  Two  large  fpots,  of  a white  co- 
lour occupy  near  one  half  of  each  wing,  which  form  a 
fine  contrail  to  the  dark  coloured  mantle  around  the 
neck.  Over  each  cheek  and  temple,  there  is  a membra- 
nous covering  of  pure  white,  which  furrounds  the  face, 
and  proceeds  down  under  the  chin. 

The 
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The  Balearic  crane  has  limbs  of  a ftiirmore  enormous 
length,  than  the  common  kind  ; from  which  it  alfo  dif- 
fers, in  the  place  of  its  nativity.  This  bird  is  a native 
of  the  burning  climes  of  Africa^  while  the  other  cranes 
come  from  the  north.  The  plumage  of  the  latter  is  daik 
and  dull  in  its  colours  ; w’hile  that  of  the  former  is  de- 
corated with  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  intratropical 
regions,  where  animation  deftroys  gracetulnels,  and  the 
fmaller  Ihapes,  and  uncommon  proportions  of  birds,  en- 
croach upon  their  beauty  *. 

This  fpecies  of  crane,  Bnffon  denies  to  be  that 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  fame  name,  but  apparent- 
ly without  much  foundation.  At  Cape  Vcrd,  and  the 
Gold  Coaji,  they  are  feen  frequenting  the  large  rivers,  in 
queft  of  fifties.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly  pifcivo-. 
rous,  but  fometimes  appear  upon  the  fliore,  where  they 
feed  upon  grafs  and  ^rain.  When  alarmed,  they  run 
with  great  velocity,  availing  themfclves,  in  part,  of  their 
wings. 

Although  this  bird  has  obtained  the  title  of  Royal,  it 
has  none  of  the  endowments  requifite  to  fupport  that  e- 
levated  ftation,  being  equally  deftitute  of  arms  for  attack 
and  for  defence.  The  Balearic  crane  is,  in  fa£l,  a gentle 
and  peaceable  animal.  For  its  fafety  it  is  indebted  ei- 
ther to  its  fize,  or  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  running,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  flight.  It  is  lefs  apprehenfive  of  man  than  of 
the  reft  of  its  enemies  ; for  it  approaches  him  with  e- 
qual  confidence  and  pleafnre.  At  Cape  Verd,  thefe  birds 
are  almoft  domeftic  ; they  enter  the  }'ard,  and  eat  grain 
with  the  guinea  hen,  and  the  other  poultry. 

3 K 2 Thc^ 
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The  crane  was  formerly  known  in  Britain,  but, 
from  the  progrefs  of  population  and  agriculture,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  it  has  wholly  defected  the  idand  *.  The  crane 
refembles  the  dork  almoft  exadlly,  though  it  be  a little 
longer  in  its  proportions,  and  be  dill  more  addicted  to 
migration.  In  harveft,  it  iffues  forth  from  the  high 
northern  latitudes  into  the  midland  countries  of  £«- 
rope  ; whence,  after  having  fpent  the  harvefl:  months,  it 
travels  dill  farther  fouth,  till  it  find  temperate  weather  f. 
In  the  fpring,  it  is  again  fe’en  returning,  by  the  fame 
dages,  to  the  defects  of  the  north,  where  it  performs,  in 
fafety,  the  duties  of  incubation,  and  nutrition  of  its 
young. 

In  thefe  adventurous  flights,  the  cranes  mount  very 
high  in  the  air,  whence  they  are  heard  by  their  loud  noife, 
even  when  they  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  When 
preparing  for  their  route,  they  range  themfelves  in  the 
form  of  a triangle  ; The  chief,  dationed  at  the  point, 
leads  on  the  band,  and,  in  the  darknefs  of  night,  an- 
nounces his  route  to  the  red  of  the  armj^,  of  which  eve- 
ry individual  anfwers  from  his  dationi;.  Hie  crane 
feeds  upon  grain,  as  well  as  worms,  frogs,  and  other 
nutriment  peculiar  to  the  aquatic  birds.  By  this  cir- 
cumdance,  as  well  as  by  the  large  bunch  of  feathers  that 
hang  over  his  tail,  he  may  be  didinguidied  from  the 
dork. 


• Si^bald’s  Scots  llluft.  Vo!,  xl. 
f Bufl'on,  .topic  xxii.  p.  389. 
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Genus  *, 

This  genus  inhabits  Senegal,  and,  for  the  knowledge 
of  it,  the  naturalifts  are  indebted  to  Adanfon,  It  has 
been  ranked,-  as  a diftincl  tribe,  among  the  waders. 
Though  neareft  to  the  heron,  it  refembles  exaftly  no  other 
bird.  Its  plumage  is  of  a brownifti  grey  ; and  its  beakj 
which  is  three  inches  long,  is  very  thick  at  the  bafe. 
The  ridge  running  along  the  upper  mandible,  is  fo  much, 
hollowed  at  the  fides  by  two  deep  furrows,  that  the  bill 
has  the  appearance  of  being  corapofed  of  different  pieces. 
The  legs  are  four  inches  long ; and,  like  part  of  the 
thighs,  naked.  With  the  manners  of  this  tribe  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted. 


♦ Scopus,  Lin.  L’Ombrettc,  BuffoSi 


Genus  LXIV I’he  Ibis  *. 


Tuere  were  two  fpecies  of  thefe  famous  birds  known  I 
to  tlie  ancients  ; die  one  white^  and  the  otlier  black  f. 
The  bill  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  that  of  the  ftork  ; but 
bent  all  along,  like  that  of  the  curlew.  They  are  fa 
nearly  related  to  thefe  tribes,  that  fome  have  arranged 
them  with  the  firll,  while  others  have  claffed  them  wdth 
the  fecond  of  thefe  families.  The  ancient  naturalifls 
fuppofed  that  the  ibis  inhabited  Egypt,  exclulive  of  eve- 
ry other  country,  and  that,  when  removed  from  it,  it 
pined  away  with  forrow.  This  bird,  fo  faithful  in  the 
fervice  of  its  native  country,  vras  made  the  emblem  of  it. 

Its  figure,  which  we  find  wrought  on  all  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  reprefents  Kgypt ; where  divine  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  it  by  the  fuperfiitious  inhabitants. 
The  intention  of  the  legiflator  in  confecrating  this  bird, 
if  it  was  done  from  intention,  and  not  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  might  be,  to  preferve,  and  to  multiply  ani- 
mals that  deftroyed  the  naufeous  reptiles,  with  which 
that  country  abounds  Even  after  it  is  fatiated,  the 
ibis  is  continually  occupied,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
deilroying  locufls,  caterpillars,  and  ferpents.  But  how- 
ever ufeful  the  ibis  may  be,  fome  have  doubted,  whe- 
ther this  bird  be  the  fame  with  that,  which  had  divine 

3 ^ honour^i 
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'honours  paid  to  it  by  the  ancients.  Storks,  kitesj  and 
Vultures,  are  all  hollile  to  ferpents ; and  the  figure, 
marked  in  their  hieroglyphics,  is  not  fufHciently  diltindl, 
to  determine  exaflly,  for  what  fpecies  of  the  ferpenti~ 
\vorous  birds  it  waS  intended. 

The  confecration  of  brute  animals,  w'hich,  at  firft 
fight,  appears  lo  monllrous  and  degrading  to  human  rea- 
fon,  was,  however,  in  the  early  periods  ot  the  Egyptians^ 
attended  with  circumftances  that  favoured  its  eltablilh- 
ment,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  palliafed  its  abfurdity.  The 
early  ftages  of  fociety,  in  that  country,  were  periods  of  mi- 
fery.  The  noifomeand  deftrudlive  tribes,  with  which  thefe 
wretched  favages  were  furrounded,  were  too  numerous, 
and  too  powerful,  to  be  repelled  by  men,  in  a rude,  fo- 
litary,  and  defencelefs  Hate,  who  had  neither  arms, 
nor  any  of  thofe  arts  that  are  neceffary,  to  render  human 
ftrength  of  avail  againft  the  animal  creation.  There  can- 
not be  a ftronger  proof  of  the  wretched  imbecillity  o£ 
man  in  his  firll  llage  of  focial  union,  than  his  being  o- 
bliged  to  humble  himfelf,  even  to  adoratiooj  before  the 
brutes.  Thofe  numerous  tribes,  that  we  afterwards  be- 
liolJ  his  flaves,  were  originally  his  mailers,  or,  at  lead, 
his  formidable  rivals  for  dominion.  Fear  and  hope  arc 
the  great  pillars, 'upon  which  Superllition  builds  thofe  mo- 
numents of  weaknefs  and  ignorance,  which  are  deemed  fo 
mortifying  to  pride,  and  difgraceful  to  reafon.  By  uniting 
thefe  together,  llie  has  made  deities  of  alinoft  every  ani- 
mal, either  ufeful  or  dellrudlive  *. 

In  Egypt,  accordingly,  the  worlhip  of  animals  was 
early  eftabliflied,  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  a long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages.  This  the  ancient  monuments  fully  e- 

vince ; 


• Buffon,  tome  xilii.  p.  3, 
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vInce  ; and  feem  to  be  a proof  of  the  painful  ftruggles, 
between  man  and  tlie  noxious  animals  around  him,  before 
his  dominion  over  them  was  edablilbed.  That  country,  in- 
deed, feems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fer- 
pents,  crocodiles,  locufts,  and  every  fpecies  of  impure 
jinimals.  There,  among  the  vaft  malTes  of  fat  mud,  with 
which  that  flat  and  fertile  diflrict  is  conftantly  covered,  by 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  fuch  animals  teem  with  fe- 
cundity, and  almoft  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The 
numberlefs  myriads  of  impure  animals,  which  are  thus 
generated  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  a vertical 
fun,  acquire  a fize,  that  render's  them  truly  formidable  ^ 

to  man  ; as  w'ell  as  to  the  nobler  animals,  to  w’hich  they  g 

are,  at  laft,  obliged  to  yield  the  empire  of  that  fertile  I 

foil  *. 

In  this  manner  was  the  worflilp  of  animals  eftablifli- 
cd  in  Egypt,  and,  probably,  in  every  country  in  which  it 
has  prevailed  ; and,  in  the  general  veneration  that  was 
paid  to  certain  animals  by  the  Egyptian^,  the  ibis  came 
in  for  a (hare,  proportioned  to  the  iervices  it  rendered 
them  in  deilroying  thefe  armies  of  reptiles. 

In  the  progrefb  of  knowledge  and  the  arts,  reafon  ■' 

might  liave  checked  this  extravagance,  had  not  the  k 

priells  and  legiflators  encouraged  it,  to  give  greater  fane-  f 

tion  to  thofe  laws,  that  were  made  for  the  prefervation  of  v 

this  ufeful  bird.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  ‘ 

mind,  that,  in  all  ages,  wife  legiflators  have  found  it  . 

neceffary  to  call  in  the  aids  of  fuperflition  to  flrengthen 
their  laws.  In  Egypt  they  alleged,  that  tlie  ibis  was  a 
favourite  of  heaven  ; and  that,  if  ever  the  gods  fliuuld  deign 
to  mauitelt  themfelves  to  man,  it  would  certainly  be  in 

the 


• Mem  ibMcm. 
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the  fliape  of  that  animal:  And.  that,  in  the  great  me- 
tamorphofis  of  the  gods,  Mercury,  tlie  inventor  of  laws 
and  arts,  and  the  tutelar  deity  of  Egypt,  had  already 
undergone  this  transformation  *. 

Herodotus  informs  us',  that  he  went  to  be  an  eye  wit- 
hefs  of  the  labours  of  the  flork ; and  that,  near  Butus, 
on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  where  the  mountains  open  to 
the  vaft  plains  of  Egypt,  he  faw  the  fields  covered  with 
an  incredible  quantity  of  the  bones  and  fragments  of  fer- 
pents,  that  had  been  devoured  by  this  bird.  Both  Cicerof 
and  Pliny  confirm  this  account 

In  return  for  thefe  fervices,  the  Egyptians  ordain- 
ed, that  the  killing  of  the  ibis  fhould  be  held  a capi- 
tal crime  ; and,  being  fkillcd  in  embalming,  that  gloomy 
art  of  perpetuating  the  images  of  death,  they  rewarded, 
as  they  imagined,  the  good  offices  of  the  ibis,  by  pre- 
ferving  its  carcafe  alter  its  deceafe.  In  the  plain  of  Sac- 
cara,  there  are  feverai  pits,  in  which  the  dried  fkeletons 
of  birds  are  found  preferved,  as  mummies ; and,  among 
others,  have  been  recognifed  thole  of  the  ibes.  Buf~ 
fon  had  feverai  of  the  vefl'els,  in  which  thefe  fkeletons 
w’ere  contained,  fent  to  him  for  his  infpe6tIon. 


* Vide  Herodotus. 

•f  Ipfi,  qui  irridentur,  Aegyptii,  nullam  belluam,  nifi  ob  allquam  utlli- 
tatem,  quam  ex  ea  caperent,  confecraverunt.  Velut  ibes,  maxiniam  vim 
ferpentium  conficiunt,  cum  fint  aves  cxcelfas,  cruribus  ngidis,  corneo,  pro- 
ceroque  roftro : avertunt  j-eftem  ab  Aegypto,  cum  voliicres  angues  ex  vafti- 
tate  Lybi®  vento  Africo  i vedlas  interficiunt,  ct  confumunt.  ex  quo  fit 
ut  illae,  nec  morfu  vivae  noceant,  nec  odore  mortuae.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor. 
lib.  i.  cap.  36.  Edit.  Gronov. 

1 Plinii  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  x. 
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Genus  LXV ’the  Curlew  *. 


This  bird  has,  like  the  Ibis,  a lorvg  bill,  flender,  and 
arched  from  the  bafe.  It  is  conftrufted  with  large  ol- 
faftory  nerves,  for  finding  infedls,  in  their  vermicular  Hate, 
among  the  mud.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  it  deferibed 
by  Lvinceusy  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain^  the 
common  curlew  and  the  wimhrel.  Tliefe  birds  differ 
confiderably  in  fize,  but  liardly  in  any  other  circum- 
ftance.  The  former  weighs  about  thirty,  and  the  latter 
only  tw^elve  ounces  f . The  largeft  of  the  curlews  are 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  three  inches  in- 
breadth. The  head,  neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are 
of  a pale  brown  ; the  middle  of  each  feather  Is  black  : The 
bread  and  back,  are  marked  with  black  ftrokes.  Pennant 
fays,  that,  in  Summer,  they  retire  to  high  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  where  they  pair  and  breed  j 
but  that,  In  Winter,  they  are  feen  in  floeks  upon  the 
fliores,  feeding  upon  frogs,  crabs,  and  marine  infects 
In  Ft  •ance^  the  curlew  is  a bird  of  pallage  j and,  in- 
deed, in  mofh  countries  of  E.urope,  except  Britain^ 
where  it  is  a wanderer.  The  genus  of  curlews,  is  found 
almoft  in  every  country  of  the  rvorld.  ThoTe  In  America 
fly  in  numerous  flocks,  from  tire  marflies  to  the  fea,  eve- 

4 ry 
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• Scolopax,  Lin.  Le  Courlis,  Buffon, 

I Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  1 Idem  ibidem. 
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ry  morning  and  evening.  They  are  of  a bright  red,  af- 
ter their  third  year  * ; and,  when  oppofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  they  feem  to  blaze  like  flames  f.  And,  being 
there  more  gregarious  than  in  E.urope,  they  alight  to- 
gether in  flocks  upon  the  trees,  giving  them  an  igneous 
appearance,  as  if  the  foreft  were  on  fiye. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  third  multing,  that  the  curlews  ac- 
quire this  luminous  colour.  When  excluded  from  the  Ihell, 
they  are  covered  with  a dark  coloured  down,  which  after- 
rvards  becomes  aflircoloured,  and  altogether  white  about  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  neft  if.  Although  the  American 
curlews  are  gregarious  birds,  their  fociety  is  far  from  be- 
ing intimate.  It  feems  to  admit  of  different  ranks  like 
that  of  the  human  fpecies  ; for  the  young,  cloathed  as 
they  are  in  a lefs  gorgeous  apparel,  and  different  in  co- 
lour, are  not  allowed  to  affociate  with  the  old.  Thefe 
birds  build  among  the  rank  grafs  of  the  marfliy  grounds  as 
early  as  January,  and  the  young,  come  abroad  in  the 
month  of  May  ; when  they  are  fometimes  feen  with  their 
mothers,  in  their  peregrinations  in  queft  of  food.  They  fub- 
fift  upon  infedls,  which  they  find  left  by  the  tide,  and 
ftiell  fifli  ; and  are  fpread  almoft  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America  ; but  particularly  abound  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Maragjion  and  Riojaniero  ; and  of  other  great  ri- 
vers, in  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  continent. 

There  are  fome  birds  of  this  genus  entirely  white  \ a 
peculiarity,  which  may  arife  either  from  their  having  pe- 
netrated far  into  cold  latitudes,  or  from  fome  particular 
fault  in  their  conllitution.  In  the  Carolinas,  indeed,  there 


feems 


* I.aet.  t Hlft. 

1 Maregrave  and  Laet. 


t Hlft.  Gen,  dcs  Voyages,  tome  xiv.  p-  304, 
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feems  to  be  a numerous  race,  which  is  Invariably  charac- 
terized by  the  whitenefs  of  its  plumage,  and  in  which  that 
colour  arifes  neither  from  cold  nor  debility.  The  xvhite 
curlews  arrive  there  about  the  middle  of  September,  the 
rainy  feafon  ; and,  in  about  fix  weeks,  depart  thence, 
and  return  not  till  the  next  year. 

The  wimbrel  is  a fmaller  fpecies  of  curlew,  found 
moft  commonly  about  the  Britijh  fliores.  It  evidently  i 

belongs  to  the  fame  genus  ; for  its  colour,  fhape,  and  i 

manners,  are  the  fame.  And,  in  France,  there  is  no  fepa- 
rate  word  for  its  name  j it  being  there  called  the  /mail 
curlew* 
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Genus  LXVI i:he  Snipe  *.  ' 

T HIS  tribe  contains  no  lefs  than  feven  fpecies,  which 
are  found,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  in  Britain  5 the 
•wood-cock,  the  fnipe,  the  jack-fnipe,  the  common  good- 
•wit,  and  the  red-,  and  lefs  kinds,  the  green-Jhank,  and  the 
f potted  red-Jhank\.  Thefe  all  agree  in  their  preferring 
marlhy  grounds,  and  in  fucking  the  naud.  The  wood- 
cock, being  of  all  birds  of  paffage,  held  in  the  greatcft 
repute  by  the  fportfman,  dcferyes  a more  particular  de- 
fcription. 


Woodcock, 


IN  France  the  woodcocks  defcend,  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, from  the  high  mountains,  where  they  fpend  the  Sum- 
mer, into  the  woody  and  fenny  grounds  below.  From  the 
Jilps  and  Pyrennees,  and  other  high  grounds,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  abandon  upon  the  firft  fall  of  fnow,  they  de- 
fcend to  increafe  the  vaft  dock  of  game  that  already  fills  the 
• • • • 
plains  J.  Amore  general  opinion  entcrtainedconcerning  the 

Summer  refidence  of  the  woodcocks,  is,  that  they  inhabit 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where 
their  young  are  bred  and  reared:  And  that,  from  thefe 
extenfive  tracts,  they  gradually  fpread  over  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  according  as  the  Winter  advances 
Both  thefe  accounts  may  be  partly  true  ; for,  although 

fome 


• Scolnpax,  Lin.  La  Becaffine,  Buffon. 
f Brit  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  \ Buffon,  tome  xxii.  p.  474. 

§ Willoughby’s  Oruilholcgy,  page  ajo. 
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fome  of  thefe  birds  may  retire  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrennecr 
to  neftle  and  fpend  the  Summer,  it  is  extremely  unlikeT 
ly,  that  the  vaft  quantities,  which  cover  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  could  be  produced  there.  Few 
birds  are  more  widely  fcattered  over  the  old  continent, 
than  the  woodcocks.  They  are  found,  in  great  plenty, 
as  far  fouth,  as  Sntyrna  and  Aleppo  * ; and,  in  the  fame 
feafon  in  Barbary,  where  the  Africans  call  them,  from 
their  uncouth  diapes,  th.Q  ajfes  of  the  partridge  f.  Towards 
the  caft,  they  are  found  as  far  as  fapan,  where  they  are 
very  common  %.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  woodcock  is  un- 
known in  North  America.  This,  however,  is  a miflake  j 
for,  all  the  Summer,  they  are  found  in  Canada  and  Cape 
Breton,  in  fuch  numb’ers,  as  render  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  that  frequent  Great  Bri~ 
tain  and  Ireland,  come  from  that  continent.  On  the 
well  of  Scotland,  they  are  far  more  numerous,  than  on 
the  eaft  ; and,  on  the  well  of  Ireland,  the  obfervatlon  is 
flill  more  jud.  They  arrive  there  in  fuch  vaft  quantities, 
and  are  fo  much  exhaufted  by  their  long  flight,  that  they 
are  fometimes  taken  with  the  hand. 

During  the  Winter,  they  grow  gradually  more  rare, 
being  obliged,  by  thefeverity  of  the  weather,  to  migrate 
farther  to  the  fouth  ; and,  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
after  they  have  paired,  they  generally  take  their  depar- 
ture, both  from  France  and  Britain  In  both  countries, 
a few  are  known  to  remain  the  whole  year,  in  fome  of 
the  colder  diflri£ls  ; as  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
bridge  and  ot  Burgundy  J. 

Both 


* Ruirel’s  Hill,  of  Aleppo,  p.  64. 

t Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  453.  | Kempicr’i  Hlft.  of  Japan,  voL  i. 

§ Vide  Euffon  and  Pennant. 
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Both  in  Its  native  country,  and  during  its  migrations, 
the  woodcock,  feeds  upon  fmall  worms,  which  it  finds 
with  its  long  bill  in  foft  ground  and  moift  woods.  When 
thefe  birds  migrate,  they  generally  fly  in  flocks,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  the  night,  or  cloudy  weather,  to 
perform  their  voyage.  They  are,  in  fome  refpecls,  night- 
birds  j for  they  feed  moft  bulily  In  the  evenings,  and 
then  too,  their  flights  are  mofl  diflant  and  rapid ; Ant 
obfcure  light,  probably,  bell  fuits  the  fenfibility  of  their 
eyes.  Their  nefls  are  very  carelefsly  conflrufted  of 
fmall  twigs  mixed  with  withered  gral's  ; and  in  them 
are  found  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a brownilh  grey  marbled 
with  deeper  f^Xjts  of  the  fame  colour  *.  The  young  run 
as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fliell,  and  fly  when  they  have 
hardly  any  other  feathers,  than  thofe  of  their  wings.  In 
France,  there  are  a variety  of  ways  of  cocking  praclifed, 
•with  fprings,  gins,  and  fnares,  befides  the  common  man- 
ner, with  the  dog  and  gun. 

When  the  feafon  of  fliooting  groufe  and  patridge  is  pad, 
the  woodcocks  are  the  molt  common  game  purfued  by  the 
Britijh  Iportfman  ; and,  in  all  the  wellern  parts  of  the 
illand,they  arefound  in  inch  abundance,  that  their  numbers 
are  not  fenfibly  diminiflied  by  his  depredations.  For  the 
cocking,  there  is  a fpecies  of  fpaniels  particularly  trained, 
which  have  obtained  tlieir  name  from  their  employment* 
Thefe  range  the  woods  and  coppices  till  the  bird  arife, 
•which  he  commonly  does  perpendicularly,  till  he  have 
cleared  the  tops  of  the  bulhes,  when  he  flies  generally  in 
an  oblique  and  zig-zag  dirc(dion.  To  fhoot  a woodcock 
requires  all  the  cool  expedition  of  the  moll  experienced 
fportfnian  j and,  if 'the  pleafure  we  derive  from  our  a- 

mulements 
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inufements,  be  proportioned  to  the  dexterity  and  exertion, 
which  are  neceflarj  to  obtain  it,  cocking  may  be  reck- 
oned the  mod  iuterdling  of  all  the  amufements  of  the 
field. 


Snipe  *• 

The  fnipes  partly  migrate,  and  partly  breed  In  England^ 
during  the  Summer,  when  they  generally  refort  to  the 
high  grounds.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  nearly  the 
fame,  as  that  of  the  -woodcock.  They  continually  fuck  the 
foft  and  fpongy  earth  ui  bogs  and  fprlngs,  and,  when  open- 
ed, there  is  commonly  found,  in  their  flomachs,fome  earthy 
fubftance,  mixed  with  certain  fluids,  that,  probably,  con- 
fid  of  the  digeded  worms  upon  which  they  have  fed. 
The  point  of  the  tongue  is  fliarp,  for  the  purpofe  of  pe- 
netrating the  w'orms  which  they  find  by  gropplng  in  the 
mud.  This  fpecics  is  feldom  feen  upon  the  ground  ; for, 
fo  long  as  it  remains  there,  it  keepsltfelf  carefully  con- 
cealed among  the  reeds  and  rank  grafs.  When  fprung, 
its  flight  is  rapid,  and  fo  feldom  in  a draight  direction, 
that  the  fliooting  of  it  is  a matter  of  dill  greater  diffi- 
culty, than  that  of  the  woodcock. 

The  fnipc  is  commonly  a very  fat  bird,  but  its  fat  is 
light,  and  of  a delicate  flavour.  It  is  drefled  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  woodcock,  without  taking  out  the  in- 
tedines  f.  It  is  believed,  that  the  fnipes  have  dlminilh- 
ed  gieaily  in  number  during  the  lad  century  ; a circum- 
fiance,  that  feems  to  indicate  the  encroachments  which 
agriculture  has  made  on  the  marfliy  grounds. 


* I a Bccaflirie,  BrlfTna. 
f Beloii  Hift.  Nat.  dcs  Olf. 
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Goodwits 

Are  all  migratory  ; appearing  in  this  iflanci  in  the  month: 
of  September,  and  continuing  the  whole  Winter.  They 
are  taken  in  the  fens  of  LincolnJJnre  with  nets,  and  af- 
terwards fattened  for  the  London  market,  with  bread 
and  milk,  hempfeed,  or  boiled  wheat.  If  expedition  be 
required,  to  thefe  materials  is  added  a little  fugar,  which 
makes  them  quite  plump  in  the  fpace  of  a fortnight. 
When  they  are  fufficiently  fattened,  they  are  fold,  ac- 
cording to  their  fize,  at  from  two  to  five  fhillings  *, 


* Pennant's  Brit.  Zool.  vol.ii.  p.  364. 
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Genus  LXVII. — T^je  Sandpiper 


This  genus,  which  Pennant  has  termed  fandpiper,  hai 
properly  no  EngliJJy  name  t : It  comprehends  four  diffe- 
rent kinds,  marked  as  diftinft  genera  by  BriJ/bn,  who 
enumerates  thirty-five  fpecies.  The  nzvae,  ferndpiper,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  one  of  thefe  fpecies,  which  frequents 
the  fhores,  and  utters  a piping  or  whiftling  note ; but, 
as  this  note  is  charafleriftic  of  the  whole  tri  be,  that  name 
is  here  applied  as  the  generic  appellation.  Among  the 
aquatic  birds,  thofe  that  are  congenerous,  all  lay  the 
fame  number  of  eggs  The  duck  tribes  are  mofl 
prolific,  producing  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  The  plo- 
vers and  fandpipers  lay,  each,  four  eggs,  while  the  puf- 
fins lay  only  one. 


T’he  Rtiff. 

Of  tbe  tribe  of  fandpipers,  there  are  thirteen  fpecies 
found  in  Britain  ; and  of  thefe,  the  n^is  t’le  moff  re- 
markable. The  colours  of  this  bird  are  fo  various,  that 
hardly  two  are  found  alike  ; but  the  long  feathers  of 
the  neck,  refembling  a ruff,  from  which  it  derives  its 

name, 

• Tringa,  Lin.  Le  Vanneau,  Eriflbn. 

Pennant's  Genera  of  Birds,  p.  46. 

^ Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  page  360. 
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»iame,  fufficlently  charafterife  the  fpecles.  Eefides  this 
TufF,  there  is,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  a tuft  of  feathers 
■which  fpread  out  on  both  fides,  and  are  always  different 
in  colour,  from  thofe  of  the  ruff.  The  females  of  this 
fpecjes,  which  are  called  reeves,  are  lefs  variable  in 
their  plumage  ; they  are  fmaller  than  the  males,  and 
are  brown,  fpotted  in  fome  parts  with  a white,  or  afli- 
jcolour. 

The  ruffs,  like  the  preceding  genus,  are  caught  in  the 
fens  by  means  of  nets.  When  fattened,  they  are  dref- 
fed,  like  the  woodcock,  with  the  inteftines,  and  their 
whole  contents,  which  are  conhdered  by  the  connoiffeurs, 
as  the  moft  delicate  kind  of  feafoning  for  thefe  birds. 
As  the  ruffs  are  extremely  pugnacious,  they  muff  be 
kept,  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  fattening,  in  a 
dark  apartment ; for,  the  rngnaent  the  light  is  admitted, 
they  attack  one  another  with  fuch  fury  and  inveteracy, 
that  the  combat  does  not  end,  till  the  greater  part  be  flaia 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  nets,  with  which  the  fowlers  take  the  ruffs,  are 
about  forty  yards  long,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
They  are  fupported  at  the  fide  of  the  fens  by  flicks,  placed 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ; and,  when  the  birds  are 
enticed  under  them  by  a flale,  or  fluffed  bird  of  their 
ow’n  fpecies,  the  fowler,  who  is  concealed  among  the 
reeds,  fuddenly  pulls  a firing,  by  which  the  nets  are 
brought  down,  and  the  prifoners  fecured  *. 

3 M 2 

f Vide  Brit.  Zool.  ubi  fupra. 
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To  thegenusof fandpipers  helongs  that  well  known  bird* 
the  piwit,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland  and  Germany  *.  In 
the  former  country,  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  meadows  and  maffliy  grounds,  in  the  month  of 
March ; and,  in  (ome  parts,  are  fo  numerous,  that  the 
fields  echo  with  the  plaintive  note,  peeweety  which  they 
continually  utter,  and  which  has  given  rife,  in  Frc^nce,  to 
their  common  name  of  dixhuits.  The  long  top  of  fea- 
thers, which  rifes  from  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  con- 
fifts  of  a few  narrow  feathers  of  a black  and  purple  hue, 
refembling,  as  is  fuppofed,  the  wing  of  that  infecl  that 
flutters  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  is  devoured  by  the 
trout.  Hence  the  top  of  the  piwit,  is  greatly  prized  by  fuch 
as  are  fond  of  the  amufement  of  flfliing,  for  wdth  it  they 

drefs  the  finefl  flies. 

\ 

Thcfe  birds  have  a Angular  mode  of  colle£ling  their 
food,  which  confifts  of  worms.  They  obferve  the  fmall 
fwell  of  the  ground,  which  the  wmrm,  when  It  returns  be- 
low ground  in  the  morning,  makes  by  emptying  Itfelf.  This 
it  gently  opens,  at  the  top,  with  its  bill,  and  then  beats 
upon  the  ground  at  the  fide  of  it.  By  this  fmall  motion  tlie 
worm  is  difeompofed,  and  brought  to  the  furface,  when 
it  is  devoured  by  the  bird  ; which,  all  the  wdiile,  w^as 
keeping  a fliarp  and  watchful  look-out  for  its  appear- 
ance f . 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the  piwit  has  flill  an  eafier 
method  of  procuring  its  food,  for,  at  that  feafon,  the 

worms 

• Tor  the  various  fpecics  of  this  Bird,  fee  Briffon,  tome  v.  p 9/^. 
f Bvffon,  tomexxiii,  page  51. 
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worms  make  their  appearance  above  ground.  No  more 
is  then  neceflary  for  the  bird,  than  to  travel  attentively 
over  the  grafs,  and  feel  with  its  feet  for  the  worms  that 
are  creeping  at  the  root  of  it. 

On  their  firfl;  arrival,  thefe  birds  crowd  together  in 
large  flocks ; but,  as  foon  as  the  pairing  feafon  com- 
mences, their  fociety  is  foon  dilTolved  by  the  quarrels  of 
the  males.  During  thefe,  the  females  withdraw  from 
the  flock,  as  if  they  felt  no  intereft  in  them  ; but, 
in  fa£t,  with  a view  to  draw  after  them  fome  of 
the  combatants,  and  to  form  with  them  a fociety  of  a 
more  tender  and  intimate  nature,  for  vvhich  a Angle  pair 
is  fuflicient. 
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Genus  LXVllL—T/je  Flower,  *. 


i-N  this  genus  wc  include  the  oyjler- catcher,  or  fea-pic, 
■which  Lin7iceus  makes  a difUndt  tribe,  and  diflinguiflies 
by  the  name  of  hoemahpus.  Thefe  birds  are  fo  very 
common  upon  our  Ihorcs,  that  they  fcarcely  need  any  de- 
feription.  They  feed  upon  limpets,  oyflers,  and  marine 
infedls  ; and,  when  tamed,  will  live  in  a garden,  where 
they  are  ferviceable  in  picking  up  the  earth  worms. 
They  grow  fat  in  winter,  when  they  afl'emble  in  large 
flocks,  and  are  fliot  by  feme  for  their  flefli,  which  they 
reckon  agreeable  f.  The  bill  is  of  a beautiful  orange 
colour,  and  about  three  inches  long.  The  head,  neck, 
and  wings,  are  of  a deep  black  ; part  of  the  quill-feathers 
are  white  ; and  the  breaft,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  alfo  of 
the  fame  colour. 

The  fca-pies  build  no  neft,  but  depolit  their  eggs  upon 
rocks,  or  dry  land,  where  they  leave  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun  for  feveral  hours  every  day,  during  the  period  of 
incubation  ; few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  (bores,  being 
afTiduous  in  the  duty  of  incubation  Thefe  birds  are 
fpread  over  both  the  tiorthern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres. 
]n  the  iormer,  they  are  feen  on  the  (bores  of  Iceland,  Nor* 

U’flJ, 


• Charadrius,  Lin.  Le  Pluvier,  Buflon. 

^ Buffou,  tojrc  xxiii.  {.age  1:^4.  | Euffon,  ubi  fupra. 
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Avnj,  zndDenpiar^',  and  in  the  latter,  on  thofe  of  N'ezv  HoU 
land.  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Magellanic  Straits  *, 

The  race  of  plovers  are  diftingulHied  by  a ftrong  ap- 
petite for  focifety  ; an  appetite,  which  is  not  univerfal  a- 
mong  the  aquatic  tribes,  but  which,  where  it  does  pre- 
vail, manifefts  itfelf  in  a much  more  decided  manner,  than 
among  the  terreflrial  animals.  There  are  no  aflbciations 
of  fuch  numbers  among  quadrupeds,  or  even  land 
birds,  as  are  feen  among  the  geefe,  ducks,  and  teals,  on 
the  fliore. 

'Ihe  birds  of  this  numerous  tribe,  are.  In  general,  mi- 
gratory. They  appear  in  England  and  France  during  the 
autumnal  rains ; and,  like  the  former  genus,  they  fre^ 
quent  the  wet  and  marlhy  grounds,  where  they  feed  up- 
on infecls  and  worms.  They  have  the  fame  habit  that 
W'e  remarked  in  the  plwit,  of  beating  the  ground  with 
their  bills,  to  put  the  worms  in  motion  ; and,  often  feiz- 
ing  them  before  they  have  fully  quitted  their  retreats, 
they  lofe,  by  their  impatient  avidity,  the  half  of  their  prey. 
Though  it  be  feldom,  that  anj^ind  of  food  is  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  plovers,  they  are  remarkably  fat  birds. 
It  would  appear,  tliat  the  fubftance  of  the  worms,  after 
having  reached  their  llomachs,  is  foon  diffolved  and  affiml- 
lated.  Some  have,  on  this  account,  imagined,  that  they 
fubhrted  upon  airf. 

The  plovers,  in  general,  feldom  remain  above  twenty- 
four  hours  upon  the  fame  fpot.  From  their  vaft  num- 
bers, the  dock  of  worms,  in  any  field,  is  foon  devoured  ; 
and  they  are  then  obliged  to  make  trial  of  fome  difte- 
xent  quarter,  where  thefe  animals  are  plentiful.  On  tlie 

firil 


* Cook’s  fecond  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  iv. 
f Aldrovandi  Ornith.  page  531. 
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firfl  fall  of  fnow,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  plovers  are 
obliged  to  betake  themfelves  to  more  temperate  climes. 
The  order  of  their  march  is  fiiigular.  They  range  them- 
felves in  long  waving  lines,  that  extend  a vaft  length  : 
Two  or  three  ranks  are  drawn  up  behind  the  firft  : And 
thus  raarllialled,  they  wing  their  w’ay  to  fome  diflant  coun- 
try. Thofe  that  remain  come  down  to  the  ihores,  where 
the  fnow  is  foon  diffolved.  There  fome  are  feen  perpetually 
bufy  in  gathering  their  food,  while  others  ftandas  centinels, 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Upon  the  lead 
alarm,  the  centinels  utter  a fereaming  cry,  and  the  whole 
flock  inflantly  takes  wing*.  Tenor  twelve  fpecies  of 
thefe  birds,  are  enumerated  by  the  French  natu'ralifts. 

The  birds  of  this  genus,  found  in  Britain,  are,  the 
Norfolk  plover,  the  green  plover,  the  long-legged  plover, 
the  dottrel,  fea-lark,  and  the  fatieierling. 

Of  thefe  the  dottrel  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  remarkable. 
It  is  of  a fmaller  fize,  than  the  reft  of  the  plovers,  being 
only  about  eight  inches  in  length.  But  notwithftanding 
this  very  manageable  bu4k,  it  is  a fingularly  heavy  and 
ftupid  bird;  and,  to  this,  it  has,  probably,  been  indebt- 
ed for  its  Englijh  name. 

From  the  indolent  and  flugglfli  habits  of  the  dottrels, 
there  is  a method  of  taking  them,  that  is  extremely  fuc- 
cefsful.  In  the  county  oi Norfolk,  where,  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  there  are  vaft  flocks  of  thefe  birds,  four 
or  five  bird-catchers  go  out  together ; and,  when  they 
have  found  the  fpot  where  they  have  alighted,  they  fpread 
a long  row  of  nets,  at  a certain  diftance,  and  then  move 
away  in  a circuitous  direftion,  till  they  get  the  dottrels 

betwixt 


* Bufibn,  tome  xxlii  page  77. 
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betwixt  them  and  the  nets  ; then  they  advance  (lowly 
upon  the  birds,  amufing  them,  by  beating  two  (licks,  or(^ 
by  imitating  their  gellurcs.  The  (luggiQi  birds  awaken 
at  length  ; (Iretch  firll  one  leg,  then  a wing  ; and,  by  de- 
grees, retreat,  till  they  be  clofe  under  the  nets  ; when 
the  fatal  cord  is  drawn,  which  for  ever  fecures  the  infa- 
tuated captives  *. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  is  a 
greyilh  brown,  with  fome  lhades  of  green.  Each  of  the 
middle  feathers  of  the  wing,  is  bordered  with  a red 
fringe.  The  upper  part  of  the  head,  is  of  a brownifh, 
black.  The  fore  parts  of  the  neck,  are  waved  with  grey. 
The  bread  is  red  : riie  beily  black  : And  the  abdomen, 
white.  The  fle(h  of  the  dotterel,  which  is  fo  much  in 
requed,  is  more  delicate  and  fucculent,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  plover  tribes.  It  makes  two  different  migrations  in  the 
year,  in  April  and  Augud,  when  it  forfakes  the  mar(hy 
grounds  for  the  mountains  ; whither  it  is  attrafted  by  a 
fpecies  of  black  fly,  of  which  it  is  fond.  This  fpecies 
frequents  chiefly  the  northern  countries,  from  Sweden 
and  Lapland,  as  far  fouth  as  England-,  beyond  which,  it 
feldom  penetrates  tow'ards  the  fouth  f.  There  are  feve- 
ral  foreign  birds,  that  are  brought  under  this  genus 
by  Buffon,  that  feem  to  have  very  little  affinity  with  our 
water-hen.  That  intereding  and  lively  writer,  is  not 
always  attentive  to  arrangement. 


• Willoughby’s  Ornithology. 

I Vide  Lin.  Syft.  Nat.  Gen.  l.\i.  fpcc.5. 
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Genus  LXIX 7%e  Rail*. 


i HE  French  naturalifts,  BriJJon  and  Buffon^  as  well  as 
Finnceus,,  join  the  land  and  water-rail  in  the  fame  genus. 
Pe7tnani  places  the  latter  by  itfelf,  in  a diftincl  genus, 
and  the  former  among  the  water-hens. 

The  land-rail  f is  dillinguiflied  from  the  water-rail^ 
both  bj  its  form  and  habits,  which  are  verj  different. 
It  is  from  fix  to  eight  ounces  in  weight  ; whereas  tlie 
water-rail  is  only  four.  The  bill  of  the  former  is  fliort 
and  flrong  ; that  of  the  latter,  long,  flender,  and  incur- 
vated.  The  one  frequents  the  water  and  the  marfhes  ; the 
other  the  corn-fields.  The  land- rail  migrates  before 
Winter  ; the  water-rail  endures  the  fevcrell  feafons  in 
Britain  J.  Buffon  §,  however,  aflerts,  that  both  migrate 
at  certain  feafons  ; and  that  the  water-rails  have  been 
caught  off  the  coafl  of  Portugal,  fo  fatigued,  that  they 
allowed  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  failors.  The 
land-rail  is  faid  to  lay  from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs,  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  marked  with  yellow  fpots.  The  wa- 
ter-rail, according  to  Buffon,  is  not  fo  prolific.  This 
naturalifl  has  four  fpecies  of  rails,  belonging  to  the  old 
continent,  and  fix  to  ^hnerica. 


* Rallus,  Lin.  I.e  Rale,  BufTon. 

Called  in  Scotland  the  corn-crakc. 
Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  page  38. 
'5  Tome  xxiii.  page  136. 
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Genus  LXX. — 7^^  Water-hen^  or  Galliattle*. 

r 

This  bird  nearly  refembles  the  rails,  in  its  bill  and 
legs.  Like  them,  it  flies  with  the  feet  hanging  down  ; 
and  appear^  rather  to  run,  than  fwim,  upon  the  furlaca 
of  the  water ; for  which  purpofe,  it  has  a fmall  border 
round  the  fides  of  the  toes,  which  marks  a gradation  to 
the  aquatic  tribes,  of  the  next  order,  with  pinnated  feet. 
The  fize  of  this  bird  is  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
twenty-two  in  breadth.  The  female  is  fmaller  than  the 
male,  and  lefs  brilliant  in  her  colours  : She  difplays  not 
that  beautiful  olive  glofs,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  male. 

The  water-hen  conceals  herfelf,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  among  the  reeds  and  ofiers ; and,  in  the 
evening,  Is  feen  walking  on  the  water,  from  one  fide  of 
the  river  to  the  other.  Her  nefl.  is  built  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  and  fometimes  floating.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  the  growing  reeds,  and  is  conflru^ed  of  withered 
ones  and  rufhes  woven  together  t.  When  flie  leaves  her 
nefl  in  the  evening,  fhe  covers  the  eggs  with  dry  ruflies. 
The  young  are  no  fooner  excluded  from  the  flieil,  than 
they  plunge  into  the  water  after  their  mother  ; and,  fo 
foon  are  they  independent  of  her  care,  that  fhe  is  enabled 
to  rear  two,  and  fometimes  three  families  in  a feafon  f. 

3 N 2 The 

* Fulica,  Lin.  La  Poule  d’eau,  EufTon. 

I Buffon,  tome  xxiii.  page  17a,  J Willoughby’s  Ornith, 
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The  water-hen  is  not  properly  a migratory  bird  : It  re- 
moves only  from  the  more  mountainous,  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fame  country.  It  is  found,  however,  in  al- 
moft  .every  part  of  the  globe.  It  was  found  in  the 
iflands  of  Norfolk  and  New  Zealand  by  Captain  Cook 
and  in  an  ifland  near  Senegal,  by  Adanfon  f-  It  is  found 
alfo  in  England  j and  in  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

The  colour  of  thefe  birds,  is  a dark  ferruginous  gi*ey ; 
abov8  inclining  to  a greenifh  brown,  and  fliaded  with 
white  below.  On  the  fore  part  of  each  wing,  near  the 
infedion,  is  a broad  ftroke  of  white.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  the  water-hen  known  in  Europe,  that  feem 
to  differ  only  in  fize. 


* Vide  his  fecond  Voyage,  vol.  i.  page  aop.  and  voL  iii.  page  341. 
f Voyage  to  Sen.  page  169. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


l 

Order  VIII. — Fin-footed  Birds, 


Genus  LXXI. — fhe  Phalarope  *. 


As  the  birds,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  bringing  un- 
der our  review,  although  they  relide  chiefly  on  marlhy 
ground,  are  yet  all  incapable  of  launching  into  the  water, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  terreJlriaU  as  well  as  aquatic 
tribes.  The  pinnated  order  makes  Hill  nearer  approaches 
to  that  element,  upon  which  it  procures  its  fubfiftence. 
Though  incapable  of  launching  out  into  the  vaft  ocean, 
the  individuals  that  compofe  it,  all  venture  into  the 
lakes  and  rivers  by  fwimming.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  coots  and  grebes,  relide  upon  the  water  almoll 
conftantly,  being  incapable  of  walking  any  dillance 
on  the  Ihore.  In  the  power  of  flight,  they  are  almoll 
as  defeftive,  as  in  walking.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
limited  powers,  their  journeys  are  commonly  Ihort, 
being  only  from  one  lake  to  another : They  are  per- 
formed, too,  mollly  during  night,  'with  great  effort  and 
difficulty. 

Some  of  the  pinnated  tribes,  are  endowed  with  a capa- 
city of  feeing  in  the  night,  like  the  owls.  At  that  fea- 
fon,  they  gather  their  food,  and  perform  the  molt  import- 
ant 

• Trlnga  pedibus  lobatis,  Lin.  Lc  Phalarope,  Buffon, 
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ant  funftions  of  their  economy.  This  quality  is  not  in* 
deed  peculiar  to  them  alone  ; for  it  is  Ihared,  in  a greater 
or  lefs  degree,  by  almoft  the  whole  of  the  water-fowls. 
Thus  accomplllhed,  they  iffue  forth  from  the  reeds  a- 
long  the  lakes  and  fliores,  w’hen  the  finny  tribes  are 
at  reft,  and  plunder  and  devour  them  without  mo- 
leftation.  The  diftevent  genera  of  thefe  birds,  are  vari- 
oufly  endowed  with  aquatic  powers : While  fome  are 
confined  to  rivers  and  lakes,  others  venture  into  the 
fea,  and  engage  in  a wider  range  of  depredation  upon 
the  Ihores. 

This  order  of  birds  is  characterized  by  the  fcalloped 
membranes,  with  which  the  toes  are  furnlfhed.  The  wa- 
ter-hen, which  concluded  the  laft  divifion  of  birds,  dif- 
plays  an  approach  to  the  Jin-footed  tribes,  in  that  bor- 
der which  furrounds  the  toes.  Thus  the  gradations 
from  one  order  to  another,  which  Nature  has  eftablifhed, 
arc  fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  ; and  we  may  regard 
the  phalaropes , the  coots,  and  grebes,  as  an  intermediate 
clafs,  deftined  to  fill  up  the  fpace,  between  the  waders, 
and  the  water- fowl  properly  fo  called, 

Tr.ere  ai'e  three  different  fpecies  of  the  phalarope,  de- 
feribed  by  naturalifts  ; the  grey,  the  afj-coloured,  and 
the  red.  They  have  obtained,  from  Mr.  Edwards,  * the 
name  of  fcahop-toed fandpipers,  from  their  refemblance 
to  that  genus  of  birds,  already  deferibed.  The  afh- 
coloured  phalarope,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of 
the  tail,  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  beak  is  flat- 
tened horizontally,  and  nearly  an  inch  long  ; and  the 
feet  are  furnilhed  with  a fcalloped  membrane,  the 
lobes  of  which  correfpond  to  the  joints  of  each  toe. 

The 


• Hiftory  of  Birds,  page  I43. 
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The  lower  parts  of  the  body  of  this  fpecles  are 
white ; the  upper  afh-coloured.  The  manners  of  the 
phalaropes  are  wholly  unknown.  Dift'erent  fpecies 
have  been  found  in  Englarul^  Lapland  and  Hudjoti's 
Buy, 
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Genus  LXXII. — The  Coot  ** 


This  tribe  is  Hill  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
water,  than  the  laft  ; and  its  feet  are  furnilhed  with  the 
fame  kind  of  inftruments.  Without  having  the  feet 
entirely  webbed,  the  coot  yields  to  almoft  none  of  the 
water-fowl,  in  expertnefs  in  fwimming.  It  refides  almoft 
continually  upon  the  water  j and,  if  it  be  found  at  any 
time  upon  land,  it  is  fo  aukw'ard,  that  it  often  allows 
itfelf  to  be  taken  with  the  hand  t.  ThoUgh  the  coot  be 
a ftiy  bird,  it  is  not  eafily  feared  away  from  the  lake  or 
river  where  it  has  been  bred.  When  alarmed,  thefe  birds 
inftantly  fly  to  the  reeds  for  flielter  ; and  will  rather  dive 
into  the  mud,  than  take  flight.  As  it  is  among  the  reeds 
that  they  lurk  by  day,  fo  it  is  there  that  they  build  their 
nefts,  wdiich  float  up!ln  the  waves,  but  are  attached  to  the 
brink  by  a few  ruflies.  They  lay,  in  thefe  northern  cli- 
mates, five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a dirty  whitifh  hue.  Their 
young,  when  produced,  being  neither  fo  fhy  nor  fo  appre- 
henfive  of  danger  as  the  old,  come  out, and  fometimes  allow 
themfelves  to  be  approached  by  the  fowler.  But  the  time 
moil  fatal  to  thefe  birds,  is  the  Winter,  when  they  re- 
pair from  the  fens  to  the  large  lakes.  There  the  French 
attack  them  with  a number  of  fmall  boats  ; and,  when 
they  find  themfelves  about  to  be  furrounded  in  one  cor- 
ner, 


* Fulica  atia,  Lin.  La  Foulque,  Buflon, 
f Buffon,  tome  xxiii.  page  ai». 
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Tier  of  the  lake,  they  all  take  flight  to  repair  to  another ; 
but,  when  pafling  over  the  heads  of  the  fowlers,  who  all 
fire  at  one  time,  great  numbers  are  deftroyed.  In  this 
manner,  will  tliey  allow  themfelves  to  be  chaced  for  a 
whole  dayj  without  removing  to  another  lake  ; and  it  is 
not  till  emboldened  by  the  darknefs  of  night,  that  they 
venture  upon  fuch  a journey  *.  v 

The  coots,  in  the  Winter  feafon,  often  repair  to  the 
fea,  where  thfey  are  feen  in  vaft  numbers,  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  At  Southampton^  they  are  brought 
to  the  market,  dripped  of  their  feathers,  and  fcalded 
like  pigs  f.  They  are  generally  about  twenty-four 
ounces  in  weight. 

The  coots  are  birds  of  fuch  timidity,  that  they  pro- 
voke the  hoflilities  of  every  clartardly  animal.  The  kite 
robs  their  neft,  by  either  eating  the  eggs,  or  carrying 
off  the  young:  And  it  is  owing  to  fuch  depredations, 
that  the  numbers  of  this  fertile  race  are  fo  f.nall ; for 
the  coot,  in  warmer  climates,  often  lays  not  fewer,  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  eggs  : Oiten  too,  when  her  firft 
brood  is  deftroyed,  fire  lays,  a fecond  time,  about  a do- 
zen more.  When  the  birds  are  young,  they  are  covered 
with  a down  of  a dark  footy  colour.  That  white  fpot 
on  the  top  of  their  head,  by  which  they  are  dillinguifti- 
ed,  often  proves  a fatal  ornament ; for  it  is  by  it,  that 
they  are  perceived  by  the  birds  of  prey,  which  make  a 
mod  unmerciful  attack  on  the  'family  ; and,  fometimes, 
carry  off  both  old  and  young  together. 

The  old  birds,  that  have  often  been  deprived  of  their 
offspring  by  thefe  mercilefs  invaders,  learn  to  conceal 
VoL.  II.  . 3 O 
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their  nefts  in  fhelves  about  the  fhore ; and,  having  bc» 
come  cautious,  by  their  misfortunes,  they  are  enabled, 
in  thefe  concealments,  to  bring  up  their  family.  It  is 
the  produce  of  thefe  birds  alone,  that  perpetuates  the 
fpecies  ; for,  among  the  reft,  the  devaftations  commit- 
ted arc  fo  great,  that  fcarce  one  in  ten  elcapes  the  rapa- 
city of  their  deftroyers. 

The  forehead  of  the  coot  is  covered  with  a thick 
membrane  of  a white  colour,  like  a cuftiion,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  it  was  diferibed  as  bald,  by  the  ancients.  This 
membrane,  which  feems  to  be  an  elongation  of  the  upper 
mandible,  becomes  foft  and  fieftiy  towards  its  infertion  ; 
and,  in  the  feafonof  love,  it  afl'umes,  as  well  as  the  bill,  a 
reddilb  colour.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  of  a dark 
leaden  colour,  more  dark  and  full  towards  the  head  and 
neck.  It  is  furnilhed  internally  with  a very  clofe  and 
fine  down,  over  which  there  is  fpread  a coat  of  thick 
foft  feathers.  In  ftze  and  Ihape,  the  coot  nearly  re- 
fembles  a common  hen:  Its  feet  are  pinnated;  and 

thefe  fcalloped  fringes,  furrounding  the  toes,  are  of  the 
fame  leaden  hue,  as  the  plumage  of  the  bird.  Thefe 
coots  feed  upon  infects,  fifties,  and  grain  : A circum- 
ftance,  not  uncommon  among  fuch  aquatic  birds,  as  Na- 
ture has  provided  with  a mufcular  ftomach.  They  have 
two  particular  cries  which  they  utter  : The  one  fliort  and 
int  rrupted  ; the  other  a continued  noife.  Both  of  thefe 
were  reckoned  prefages  by  the  ancients. 

It  is  the  former  of  thefe  cries,  to  which  Pliny  * al- 
ludes, when  he  alleges,  that  the  bird  is  then  announcing 
the  approach  of  a Itorm  : And  Aratus^  the  old  poet,  quot- 
ed by  Cicero  f,  alludes  to  the  latter,  when  he  mentions 

the 


* Et  fulic®  matutino  clangOrc  tempeftatem.  Lib.  xvili.  cap.  35. 
f Haud  modicos  tremulo  luadcQS  c gutture  cantus.  Kat.  Dcor.  lib.  x 
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the  cry  of  thefe  birds  as  ominous.  Both  of  thefe  cries 
the  coot  lays  afide,  in  its  captive  ftate.  It  then  not  only 
becomes  mute,  but  feems  entirely  deaf ; for  the  loudeft 
cries,  uttered  in  its  ears,  do  not  then  affeft  it.  To 
fnch  ilupidity  are  many  of  thefe  animals  reduced,  when 
tak'-n  from  their  ufual  haunts,  and  compelled  to  relin- 
quifti  their  natural  habits  ; and  the  mifery  of  their  flavery, 
feems  to  challenge  a greater  Ihare  of  pity,  becaufe  it  de- 
prives them  of  the  power  of  even  complaining.  There 
are  two  other  fpecies  of  the  coot  known  to  the  natural- 
ifts,  whofe  habits  and  form  are  fo  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  bird  here  defcribed,  that  it  will  not  be  neceffary 
to  particularize  them.  They  are  both  larger  in  fize  5 
and  the  one  has  a crelf,  confifting  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
flefhy  protuberance,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
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Genus  LXXIII The  Gnles  *. 


Of  this  tribe  Brijfon  has  eleven  fpecies,  which  ihe  Sue^ 
diJIj  naturalift  clalTes  in  the  genus  of  divers  and  guille- 
mots^ under  the  general  name  of  colymui.  The  grebes 
are  diftlngii' filed  from  all  other  birds,  by  the  following 
generic  chara£lers  : A flrong,  flender,  and  fharp-pointcd 
bill ; a tongue  (lightly  cloven  at  the  end  ; a body  de- 
preffed,  and  covered  with  a compa£f,  fmooth,  and  glolTy 
down ; and  by  tqes,  furnifned,  on  each  fide,  with  a 
broad  plain  membrane  f.  To  the  eleven  fpecies  defcrib- 
ed  by  Brijjon^  Buffon  has  added  feveral  varieties  of  that 
fpecies  called  the /zVr/e  Oi  thefe  kinds  there  are 

five  found  in  Britain^  of  which  the  great  crejied  grebe 
is  the  mofl  remarkable.  Its  bill,  which  is  two  indies 
and  a quarter  in  length,  is  red  at  the  bafc,  and  black  at 
the  point.  From  the  head  rifes  a large  dufky  coloured 
crcfl  ; while  the  cheeks  and  neck  are  furrounded  with  a 
beautiful  pendent  ruff,  of  a bright  tawny  colour.  The 
back  is  of  a footy  colour  ; and  the  rump,  inftead  of  a 
tail,  is  adorned  with  a long  foft  down-  The  bread  and 
bcH}’-  are  of  a fine  diver  grey,  gloffy  as  fatin. 

This  fpecies  breeds  in  meres  of  Shropjhire  and  Che- 
Jiiire  d,  where  it  is  taken  for  tlie  valuable  down,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  fkins,  when  drefftd  with  the 

feathers, 


• Cf'h'nil)’,  I'in.  Le  Grebe,  BrilTon. 
rrnnant’i  Genera  of  Birds,  p.  51.  | Brit.  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
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feathers,  are  made  into  a kind  of  tippet ; and  are  fold, 
each,  at  fourteen  ilullings,  the  price  ufually  paid  for  thofe 
that  are  brought  from  Geneva.  The  food  of  the  grebes 
is  fifli,  for  which  they  are  continually  diving,  and  which 
they  are  faid  to  take,  fometimes  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  below  the  lurface  of  the  water  *.  Nothing,  in  fadf, 
can  exceed  the  agility  with  which  this  bird  fwims,  dives, 
and  cuts  the  waves,  but  its  helplefs  and  Impotent  condi- 
tion on  fliore.  As  its  legs  are  placed  far  back  in  the 
abdomen,  it  cannot  Hand  but  in  a perfe£lly  erecl  pofture, 
in  which  it  can  neither  run  nor  take  flight.  When, 
therefore,  the  unfortunate  bird  happens  to  be  driven  by 
a ftorm  upon  the  fliore,  it  remains  ftruggling  with  its 
feet  and  wings,  and  making  vain  efforts  to  fly  or  run 
back  to  the  water,  till  it  be  taken  by  the  firft  perfon  who 
comes  to  the  place. 

The  grebes  frequent  both  the  frefli  water  lakes,  and 
the  fea,  where  they  build  their  nefts  floating  and  loofe 
among  the  flags.  As  this  edifice  is  conftrufted  only  of  a 
few  flicks,  the  w'ater  penetrates  it,  and  overtops  the 
eggs,  which  the  mother  flill  hatches  with  fuccefs  in  this 
wet  condition.  The  nefl  of  the  grebe,  being  altogether 
unconnedled  with  the  reeds  among  which  it  floats,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  it  is  blown  from  among  them, 
into  the  open  lake.  In  this  fltuation,  the  owner,  like  a 
fkilful  pilot,  it  is  faid,  fleers  the  nefl  into  a fafe  har- 
bour, by  paffing  her  feet  through  it.  In  this  hiftory  of 
the  grebe,  we  perceive  a near  approach  to  that  romantic 
embelhlhment,  with  which  the  ancients  adorned  that  of 
the  f ; for  it  is  added,  that  the  female  is  fo  af- 

fectionate 

* Schwcnlificld  apud  BufFon. 

I The  “fludlivaga  domus”  is  afllgncd  her  by  Statius  Thcb.  Lib.  ix.  1.  360. 
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fedllonate  a mother,  that  (he  carries  her  infant  brood  up- 
on her  back,  or  under  her  wings,  when  they  become  tir- 
ed by  following  her.  Thefe  circumftances,  efpecially 
that  of  the  navigation  of  the  neft,  are  contradi6led,  with 
much  appearance  of  reafon,  by  Buffon^  who  aflerts, 
that  the  nelts  of  thefe  birds  are  always  faftened  to  the 
flags  ; but  adds,  what  is  hardly  more  credible,  that,  on 
the  coall  of  England,  oppofite  to  Ficcardy,  a fpecies  of 
grebes  build  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  from  which  the  young 
tumble  themfelves  dowm  into  the  fea  *.  The  ordinary 
food  of  thefe  birds  is  hfh  ; but  to  this  they  fometimes 
, add  fea- weeds,  and  even  mud,  as  appears  from  their  in-P 
teilines. 


* BuiTun,  tome  xxUI.  p.  2 jo. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

4 


Section  I. 


Order  IX. — IVehJooted  Blrds4 


We  are  now  come  to  a race  of  birds  purely  aquaticm 
Hitherto  we  have  been  examining  thofe  gradations  through 
which  Nature  paffes,  in  her  progrefs  from  the  land  to 
the  waterfowl.  Birds  of  the  palmated  order,  by  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  feet,  clearly  demonllrate 
the  defign  of  Nature  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
waters.  Among  the  waders,  we  obferved  feme  that  de- 
lighted in  marfhy  ground  ; others  we  faw  venturing  to 
flfti  in  the  lhallow  water;  and  a third  kind  we  contemp- 
lated making  bolder  attempts,  and  procuring  their  food 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore.  The  palmated  tribes, 
however,  alone  launch  boldly  into  the  open  ocean,  and 
feel  themfelves  almoft  altogether  independent  of  land. 
And  there  is  no  part  of  that  vaft  element,  into  which 
they  have  not  fometimes  been  feen  to  penetrate. 


Genus  LXXI  V.— Avofet  *. 

These  are  birds  of  fuch  a Angular  lhape,  that  they  ex- 
cite a defire  to  be  acquainted  with  theii  hiilory ; a de- 
fire 


• Recurviroftra,  Lin.  L’Avocctte,  Buffon. 
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fire,  however,  which  naturalifts  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  gratify.  While  the  webfooted  birds,  have,  in  gene- 
ral,  very  fhort  legs  ; thofe  of  the  avofet  are  fo  difpro- 
portionably  long,  that  they  fufficiently  diftinguii'h  it 
from  every  fpecies  of  this  order.  It  is  charadleriztd  by 
a ftill  more  ftriking  fingularity,  and  that  is,  a long  {len- 
der beak  bending  upwards,  in  a direftion  the  reverfe  of 
that  of  every  other  bird.  This  curious  inflrument  is 
thin,  comprefTed,  and  flexible  ; and,  while  apparently  ill 
fitted  to  colleit  the  food  of  the  animal,  it  is  certainly 
ufelefs  for  its  defence.  It  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  fports 
or  extravagancies  of  Nature,  in  which  flie  fometimes 
indulges  herfelf,  as  if  to  try  how  far  fhe  can  gb  with- 
out deftroying  her  own  work. 

It  is  even  diflicult  to  conceive  the  ufe  of  this  flngulat 
inflrument,  with  which  the  bird  can  neither  peck  nor 
feize  any  fubflance  ; or  how  the  animal  feeds  by  its 
means.  The  greater  part  of  its  fuflenance,  is,  probably, 
coIle£led  from  the  foam  upon  the  top  of  the  w'aves, 
which  contains  drowned  infe£is  and  the  fpawn  of  fifhes  ; 
To  thefe  it  may,  perhaps,  add  worms  fucked  from  the  mud. 
Its  vifcera  contain  a fat  glutinous  fubflance  of  an  orange 
colour,  which  feems  to  be  compofed  of  fu'ch  fubflances 
when  partly  digefled. 

Thefe  birds  are  about  the  fize  of  a plover,  and  railed 
upon  legs  from  feven  to  eight  inches  long.  The  neck 
and  head  are  rounded  : The  whole  plumage  is  of  a 
fnowy  white,  on  all  the  foreparts  of  the  body,  with  a 
mixture  of  black  upon  the  back  : The  beak  and  legs  are 
of  a dark  blue. 

This  fpecies  feems  ftill  to  conflitutc  an  intermediate 
link  in  that  chain,  which  conneds  the  land  and  water- 
fowls.  Its  long  legs  conned  it  with  the  former  ; while 
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its  webbed  feet  give  It  a claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
latter  birds.  Of  thefe  long  legs  the  avofet  avails  itfelf  j 
and  wades  much  in  fliallow  water. 

This  genus  contains  one  fpecies,  which  has  never 
multiplied,  or  even  varied  greatly  in  any  country.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  refides  generally  upon 
the  Ihores,  and  in  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The  avofet 
is,  In  this  country,  a bird  of  paffage  ; and  is  feen,  on  our 
coafts,  only  for  a Ihort  time,  In  the  months  of  April  and 
November.  It  departs  often  the  very  day  after  it  arrives  ; 
and  hence  it  is  very  feldom,  that  the  fportfman  is  able  to 
kill  it.  The  avofets  are  feen  moft  frequently  on  tl  e eafl: 
and  fouth  fhores  of  Britain,  where  they  refide,  for  a 
month  or  two,  till  froft  begin*,  and  afterwards  difap- 
pear.  It  is  faid  that  they  neftle  in  fome  parts  of  France  f . 


• Ray  Synopfis  Aviuta,  page  117.  Willoughby,  page  »40 
f SufTon,  tome  xxiii.  page  470. 
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Genus  LXXV. — l%e  Flamingo  *. 


Among  the  immenfe  tribes  of  waterfowl  with  palmat- 
ed  feet,  there  are  three  genera  diftinguiihed  by  the  im- 
moderate length  of  their  legs,  and  their  refemblance  to 
the  waders  in  the  long  and  flender  conformation  of  their 
bodies.  Thefe  are,  the  avofet  above  defcribed,  the  cor~ 
rira,  and  the  Jlamingo.  Of  the  corrira  we  know  little 
but  the  name  : There  is  but  one  fpecies  ; and  that,  pro- 
bably, has  never  been  obferved  fince  the  day§  of  Aldrovan- 
dns  ; who  is  the  only  naturalift  who  feems  to  have  feen  it. 

The  Jlamingo^  although  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the 
aquatic  tribes  for  its  fize,  beauty,  and  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  its  flefh,  is  now  almoft  as  rare,  at  lead  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  corrira.  Thefe  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  flamingo,  were  fuch  llrong  temptations  to  deftroy  it, 
that  it  has  long  deferted  the  European  fliores,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  more  thinly  peopled  regions  of  the  New 
Continent. 

The  body  of  the  flamingo  is  fmaller,  than  that  of  the 
ftork  ; but  fuch  is  the  length  of  the  neck  and  legs,  that 
the  bird,  when  it  (lands  ereft,  is  fix  feet  and  an  half  high. 
The  head  is  fmall  and  round,  furniftied  with  a bill  feven 
inches  long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a 
ow.  The  legs  and  thighs,  though  not  thicker,  than  a 
man’s  finger,  are  above  two  feet  long  ; and  the  neck,  e- 

qually 
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qually  {lender,  is  three  feet  long.  From  this  extraordi- 
nary {hape,  the  bird  is  able  to  wade  into  the  water,  to 
the  depth  where  its  food  is  found  ; but,  though  the  feet 
be  webbed,  it  fsldom  ufes  them  for  fwimming  ; So  that 
this  bird,  the  corrira,  and  the  avofet,  may  be  confidercd  as 
forming  a diftin6t  clafs,  between  the  waders  and  palmat- 
cd  waterfowl.  'I'hey  are  allied  to  the  former,  by  the  length 
of  their  neck  and  legs  ; and  to  the  latter,  by  the  webs  by 
which  their  toes  are  conpefted. 

The  plumage  of  the  flamingo  is  not  lefs  remarkable, 
than  its  figure,  being  of  a bright  flame-coloured  red. 
Like  all  other  birds  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour, 
it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  and  warm  climates.  It  is 
found  from  the  Medit  erratic  an  ^ in  every  diftricl  of  Africa^ 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  In  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bijfao^ 
where  the  negroes  hold  them  In  fuperftitious  veneration, 
the  flamingoes  have  multiplied,  to  that  degree,  that  they 
are  feen,  in  thoufands,  around  their  villages.  Among 
that  fimple  people,  their  fociety  is  confidered  as  the  gift 
of  heaven,  and  as  a protection  againll  many  of  the  evils 
of  life.  They  will,  therefore,  allow  none  of  them  to  be 
killed;  and  conceive  it  no  hardfhip  to  be  continually 
llunned  with  their  cries,  which  are  heard,  for  near  a mile, 
all  round  their  habitations 

Thefe  birds,  though  they  never  venture  far  Into  the 
temperate  or  colder  climates,  have  found  means  to  pene- 
trate into  South  America  and  the  Wejl  Indies  f,  where  they 
aflume  the  very  fame  appearance,  asthofe  in  Europe-,  there 
being  no  different  fpecies,  or  even  variety  of  this  lingular 

3 P 2 genus 
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genus.  Lahat  gives  a very  curious  account  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  build  their  nefts*;  which,  he  fays,  con- 
lift  of  a heap  of  lat  earth,  or  of  clay,  collefted  in  a marlh, 
and  riling  about  twenty  inches  above  the  water,  which 
always  covers  the  bafe.  Upon  the  top  of  this  pyramid, 
a little  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  the 
female  fits  and  hatches  ; perched  as  it  were,  upon  her 
rump,  with  her  legs  hanging  down,  like  a man  fitting  up- 
on a ftool  f.  Dumpier  alfo  defcribes  the  ridiculous  po- 
fture  of  thefe  birds  while  hatching  ; which,  he  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  arifes  from  the  enormous  length  of  their  limbs, 
whicli  renders  it  impoflible  to  lold  them  under  them,  like 
thofe  of  other  birds. 

The  young,  which  are  never  above  three  in  number, 
do  not  fly,  till  they  be  nearly  at  their  full  growth  ; but 
run  very  fwiftly  a few  days  after  their  exclulion  from  the 
Ihell  f;.  At  firft  their  plumage  is  of  a clear  grey,  which, 
for  two  years,  brightens  gradually  into  its  vivid  igneous 
hue,  and  then  acquires  its  full  luftre  §.  The  food  of 
the  flamingoes  is  ftiell-filh,  aquatic  infe£ls,  and  the  fpawn 
of  filh.  While  feeding,  they  keep  together  in  large 
flocks,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines,  which,  at  a diftance, 
cxa£Uy  referable  an  army  in  order  of  battle  ||  ; and,  like 
all  gregarious  birds,  they  employ  a few  to  aft  as  centi- 
nels,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  reft  w'hile  feeding.  On  the 
approach  of  danger,  thefe  fet  up  a loud  found,  like  that  of 
a trumpet,  which  is  heard  at  a great  diftance,  and  is  the 
fignal  upon  which  the  reft  take  wing.  So  fhy  are  thefe 
birds,  that,  wfien  furprifed  by  the  fudden  appearance  of 

aq 

• Tome  xi.  p.  415.  f Vopges,  %ol.  i.  p.  93 

if  Phil.  Ttanf.  No.  350.  § Catclby’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Carol,  rel.  i. 
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an  enemy,  they  remain  motionlefs  ; and  continue  fo  much 
overwhelmed  with  aftoniftiment,  that  almoll  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  a flock,  may  be  knocked  down,  one  after  another  f, 

Catejby,  Dumpier,  Dutetre,  and  other  travellers, 
fpeak  varioufly  concerning  the  flelh  of  the  flamingo,  as 
an  article  of  diet ; a circumftance,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
llnce  food  appears  either  good  or  bad,  in  a great  meafure 
according  to  the  appetite  of  him  who  ufes  it.  It  was  a 
difh  in  high  repute  among  the  luxurious  Ro??ians  ; and 
Apxcius,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  gluttony,  is  record- 
ed by  Pliny  as  the  perfon,  who  difcovered  the  exquifitc 
relifli  of  the  flamingo’s  tongue,  and  a new  method  of  fea- 
foning  it  Some  of  the  modern  travellers,  either  from  an 
afFefted  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  or  from 
experience,  have  fpoken  alfo  in  high  terms  of  the  exqui- 
fite  flavour  of  the  flamingo’s  longue.  It  muft,  furely, 
prove  a coftly  difh  j and  the  man,  who  would  gratify 
himfelf  by  frequently  eating  it,  would  prove  a more  ex- 
tenfive  plunderer,  than  the  moll  ravenous  of  the  rapaci- 
ous birds. 

In  fome  parts  the  flamingoes  are  tamed,  principally  for 
the  fake  of  their  Ikins,  which  are  covered  with  a very  fine 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  the  purpofes  for  which  thofe  of 
the  fwans  are  employed.  When  taken  young,  they  grow 
fo  familiar,  that,  in  a few  days,  they  will  eat  from  the 
hand.  Even  the  old  birds  lay  afide  their  wild  habits, 
and  fubmit  to  captivity  ; living  in  perfedl  harmony  with 
the  poultry,  along  with  which  they  feed.  But,  however 
eafily  thefe  birds  fubmit  to  domellication,  they  are  never 
found  to  thrive  in  that  ftate:  None  of  thofe,  that  have  been 
made  captives  by  the  natives  of  America,  have  been  found 
to  breed  under  their  care.  The  young  are  extremely  ten- 
der 


t Hift.  Nat.  et  M«r.  de»  Amillcs,  pajc  151. 
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dcr  and  delicate  ; and  even  the  old  birds  are  fo  fenfible  to 
cold,  that  they  approach  the  fire  conftantly  in  their  na- 
tive climates,  where  they  have  been  brought  into  a do- 
meftic  ftate. 

Snares  and  lures  are  laid,  in  order  to  catch  thofc  that 
are  running  wild  ; and,  fometimes,  they  make  ufe  of  the 
tame  ones  for  that  purpofe.  The  method  employed  is,  to 
drive  the  latter  into  the  parts  frequented  by  the  wild 
* birds,  and  to  lay  meat  for  them  there.  No  fooner  do 
the  wild  flammingoes  fee  the  others  devouring  the  meat, 
than  they  come  to  procure  a part  of  it.  A battle  then  en- 
fues  between  the  parties,  when  the  birdcatchers,  who 
lie  concealed  hard  by,  fpring  up,  and  take  them  *. 


* Buffos,  tome  xxiii.  pase  49$.  Note  (a). 
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Section  II. 


Genus  LXXVI.— 77.^  Alhatrojs*, 

T HE  Albatrofs  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  aquatic  birds ; 
and,  from  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  as  well  as  the  formi- 
dable beak  with  which  he  is  armed,  he  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  moll  deftruftive  plunderers  that  ravage  upon, 
the  feas.  His  body  is  larger,  than  that  of  either  the  peli- 
can or  the  fwan  ; and  his  wings,  when  extended,  are 
ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  bill  is  fix  inches  long  : It 
refembles  that  of  the  booby  and  pelican,  and  is  compofed 
of  feveral  layers,  or  flrata,  heaped  above  each  other.  It 
is  of  a yellowifh  colour,  remarkably  thick  and  ftrong, 
and  terminates  in  a crooked  point.  The  plumage  is  of 
a bright  brown  upon  the  head  ; more  faint  and  dirty  up- 
on the  back,  where  it  is  mixed  with  black  fpots  : And 
the  toes,  which  are  webbed,  are  of  a flelliy  colour  f . 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea,  and  is 
difperfed  over  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Cape  Horn,  and  New  Holland.  In  thefe  retired 
quarters  of  the  globe,  where  he  is  feldom  diflurbed  by 
the  intrufions  of  man,  did  the  Albatrofs  remain  as  refi- 
denter,  long  unknown  to  the  lords  of  the  creation,  be- 
fore they  had  learnt  the  extent  of  their  dominions.  He 
was  found  in  all  the  high  fouthern  latitudes,  which  were 

traverfed 
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traverfed  by  Captain  Cooh  in  his  fecond  voyage  * ; and 
was  often  caught,  far  from  land,  by  the  failors,who  bait- 
ed for  him  a hook,  with  a piece  of  (heep-lkin.  The 
Alhatrofs  is  not  fo  fierce  a bird,  as  the  firft  travellers  de- 
fcribed  him.  He  preys  only  upon  fpawn  and  mucilagi- 
nous fillies,  without  molefting  the  fowls,  or  the  largcll 
of  the  finned  tribes.  He  is  even  feen  to  fiy,  and  aft  up- 
on the  defenfive  with  the  gull.  In  the  fouthern  latitudes, 
the  ocean  prefents  a very  different  appearance,  fro.n  what 
it  does  in  the  northern.  There  the  flying  filh  is,  every  mo- 
ment, rifing  from  the  fea,  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  the  dol- 

phin.  No  fooner,  however,  does  it  rife  above  the  furface  of 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  water,  than  the  gull  dives  upon  it  with  an  aim  Hill 

more  fatal,  than  that  from  which  it  has  juft  efcaped  ! Nor 

has  the  gull  had  time  to  profit  by  his  good  fortune,  till 

he  is  attacked  by  fome  more  powerful  deftroyer  ; and  is 

obliged  to  yield  his  new-gotten  fpoils  to  fuperior  force. 

Thus,  inftead  of  that  dreary  wafte,  which  our  feas  pre- 

fent  to  the  fpeftator’s  eye,  thofe  of  the  fouthern  hemif- 

phere  teem  with  birds  and  fifties,  and  feem  all  alive  with 

multitudes  of  the  purfuers  and  the  purfued. 

In  the  fouth  feas.  Captain  Cook  difeovered  albatroffes 
of  feveral  different  colours,  which  appear  rather  to  be 
varieties,  than  diftinft  fpecies  f ; and,  no  where,  did  he 
meet  with  them  in  greater  numbers,  than  among  thofe 
high  mountains  of  ice,  which  he  encountered  in  the  fixty- 
feventh  degree  of  fouth  latitude  Thefe  birds,  except 
in  the  breeding  feafon,  are  often  found  at  an  immenfe 
cUftance  from  land  ; and  muft,  therefore,  be  capable  not 
only  of  taking  reft,  but  of  fleeping  upon  the  water.  The 
ftory  told  by  Wiqueford^  and  repeated  by  GoldJmith\^ 

of 

• Vol.  I.  page  284. 

I Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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•ef their  rlfing  high  into  the  clouds,  when  prelTed  by  fleep; 
their  putting  their  head  under  one  wing,  and  beating  the 
air  with  the  other  ; and  of  their  enjoying  repofe,  wliile 
thus  poifed  in  the  atmofphere  ; carries*  not  with  it  the 
fmalleft  veftige  of  probability.  In  theiflands  of  the  fouth, 
the  albatroffes  and  the  penguin  build  their  nefts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another,  on  the  flat  fliores.  While  Cap- 
tain Hunt  commanded  at  the  Falkland  JJlands,  he  obfcr- 
ved  tliis  union  between  thefe  birds.  There  their  nefls 
covered  the'  furface  of  the  earth  in  thoufands  : In  the 
middle  flood  that  of  the  albatrofs,  raifed  upon  heath  and 
fmall  flicks  about  two  feet ; round  it  generally  flood 
the  fettlemcnts  of  feven  or  eight  penguins,  in  fmall  holes 
in  the  ground.  Thefe  regular  cantonments,  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  whole  ifland,  are,  fince  its  polTefli op. 
Ly  man,  almoft  wholly  deflroyed. 
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Genus  LXXVII.— Aul 


U NDER  this  genus  are  comprehended,  the  great  auk,  the 
the  hlach-hilled  auk,  the  puffin,  and  the  little  auk  f . 
The  Winter  relidence  of  this  tribe  is  unknown  ; they, 
probably,  fpend  that  inclement  feafon  in  fome  more  tem- 
perate climate,  far  from  land  ; and  form  part  of  that  a- 
mazing  group  of  birds,  which  navigators  obfcrve  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ocean,  and  which  retire  from  it  during  the 
breeding  feafon.  From  this,  however,  the  great  auk 
forms  an  exception.  That  bird  never  removes  from 
land,  fo  far  as  to  be  beypnd  foundings  ; and  from  that 
circumftance,  its  appearance  is  confidered  by  failors  as  a 
certain  indication  of  their  approach  to  land.  This  bird, 
which  is  three  feet  from  the  bill  to  the  toes,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  St.  Kilda  ; appearing  there  in  May,  and  retir- 
ing in  the  middle  of  June.  It  does  not  vifit  that  coaft 
annually,  but  is  fometimes  away  for  feveral  years  f. 
When  it  builds  there,  the  neft  is  conftrudted  clofe  by 
the  fea-mark ; for,  as  the  great  auk  is  almoft  equally  in- 
capable of  flying  and  walking,  it  cannot  remove  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  water.  It  lays  but  one  egg,  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  marked,  about  the  thick  end,  with  broad 
ruginous  fpots. 

The  great  auk  is  black  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
tlie  body,  and  white  below  ; refembling  the  colour  of 

the 


* Alix,  Lin.  Lc  Pingein,  Briffon. 
f Brit.  Zool.  Vol.  ii.  p.  401. 
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the  common  auk  that  frequents  our  coaft,  except  the 
two  white  fpots  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  which,  in  the 
laft,  are  wanting.  The  common  auks  appear,  on  the 
Britijh  coafts,  about  the  beginning  of  February  ; but  do 
not  fettle  in  their  breeding  places  till  May.  Then,  ini 
company  with  the  guillemots,  they  take  pofl'effion  of  the 
high  rocks  that  hang  over  the  fea  ; and  fit  clofe  toge- 
ther in  rows,  one  above  another.  Thofe  ftupendous 
rocks  on  the  fouth  of  the  IJle  , 6f  Wight,  called  the 
Needles,  are  thus  covered  every  Spring  with  this  gro- 
tefque  alfembly.  The  auks  are  very  heavy  flyers  ; and, 
while  they  lay  upon  thefe  precipices,  to  render  their  nefls 
inaccelfible  to  mankind,  they  often  make  them  almoft  e- 
qually  fo  to  themfelves.  It  is  not  till  after  many  efforts, 
that  the  female  Can  rife  to  her  nefl:  ; and,  when  fhe  has 
depofited  her  egg,  it  is  faid  fne  never  leaves  it,  till  it  be 
hatched  ; being  fupplied,  during  the  time  of  incubation, 
by  the  male 

When  their  egg  is  deftroyed,  both  the  auks  and  guil- 
lemots will  lay  a fecond,  and  fometimes  a third,  w'hich 
aie  all  uniformly  depofited  upon  the  bare  rock  ; and  I’o 
wonderfully  fixed  and  balanced  upon  its  fmooth  furface, 
that,  when  removed  from  their  place,  the  human  hand  is 
in  vain  employed  to  replace  them  in  their  former  equilibri- 
um f.  Amidfl  thoufands  of  eggs  thus  lying  in  the  vici- 
nity of  each  other,  each  bird,  guided  by  an  unerring  in- 
flinft,  ealily  diftlnguiflies  its  own. 

The  guillemot,  fays  Buffon,  prefents  to  us  the  traits, 
by  which  Nature  prepares  to  terminate  that  long  feries 
of  Varied  forms,  which  fhe  exhibits  in  the  feathered 

3 0^2  creation. 
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creation.  TliC  wings  of  this  bird  are  fo  fliort  and  nar- 
row, that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  it  can  rife  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  fupport  a Ihort  flight  along  its^furface.  When  it 
attempts  to  rife  to  its  nefl,  which  is  fituated  in  the  rocks, 
it  flutters,  or  rather  jumps  from  cliff  to  cliff,  till  it  reach 
it,  alwaj'S  taking  a rell  after  every  exertion.  This 
tribe  frequents  but  little  the  temperate  or  fouthern  parts 
oi Europe  : The  inadlivity  which  characterizes  it,  would 
prove  fatal,  were  it  an  inhabitant  of  any  coafl;  fully  peo- 
pled with  the  human  fpecies.  The  fliores  of  Norway.,  lce~ 
la?icL,  and  of  theJlr/ro  iflands,  are  the  dreary  regions,  to  which 
it  is  confined,  in  order  to  fecure  it  from  the  invafion  of  ene- 
mies from  which  it  has  not  ability  to  fly.  The  fame  is 
the  cafe  v/ith  the  penguins  in  thofe  immenfe  tracts  of  the 
fouthern  oeSan,  vifited  by  Captain  Cook.  They  are  the 
moll  remote  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
globe,  where  they  are  dellined  to  llruggle  againit  the 
cold,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  ice,  v/hich  threatens  to  an- 
nihilate every  animated  being. 

The  guillemots  migrate  farther  fouthward,  during  the 
Winter;  at  which  fcafon  they  are  feen  along  the  Britijh 
fliores.  A few  of  them  even  neftle  there  upon  tlie  craggy 
cliffs  of  the  rocks,  in  thofe  fmall  iilands  that  are  near  the 
fhore.  They  always  choefe  the  highell  cliffs  of  the  pre- 
cipice, placing  their  neft  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  a- 
bility  to  approach  it.  Their  eggs  are  of  a bluifli  colour, 
more  or  lefs  motlcd  with  black  ; and  of  a lize  that  feems 
confiderably  larger,  than  what  could  be  expeded  from 
birds  of  their  bulk. 

The  body  of  the  guillemot  is  round  and  heavy,  about 
the  fixe  of  the  fpoon-billed  duck,  and  armed  with  a long 
Ih.irp  bill  of  a black  colour,  and  covered,  part  of  its 
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length,  with  fmall  feathers.  The  neck,  the  back,  and 
wings,  are  of  a footy  black,  while  all  the  plumage  on 
the  foreparts  of  the  body,  is  as  white  as  fnow.  From  tlve 
pofition  of  the  legs  of  thefe  birds,  which  are  lituaced  far 
back  in  the  abdomen,  they  are  as  expert  in  fwimming 
and  diving,  as  they  are  heavy  and  aukward  in  their  mo- 
tions, while  on  land  and  in  the  air.  It  is  by  diving,  ac- 
cordingly, that  they  endeavour  to  efcape,  when  wounded 
or  Ihot  at.  They  are  neither  Iby  nji'  fufpicious,  and  ea- 
fily  fall  a prey  to  the  artifices  of  thofe,  who  wifli  to  take 
them.  Of  the  guillemot  there  is  one  other  fpecies,  much 
fmaller  in  lize,  and  fi'equently  found  on  the  fliores  of 
Greenland ; from  which,  it  has  fometimes  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Greenland  dove. 

The  pvffin  is  the  moft  remarkable  bird  of  this  genus, 
on  account  of  its  enormous  broad  bill.  This  inftru- 
ment,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  near- 
ly of  the  fame  breadth,  is  comprefled  at  the  lides  ; is  of  a 
triangular  Ihape  ; and  rifes  into  a ridge  above,  that  ter- 
minates in  a fliarp  point.  The  bill  is  of  two  colours  ; 
a bluifh  grey  near  the  head,  and  red  towards  the  point : 
On  the  blue  part,  there  is  one  tranfverfe  furrow ; and,  on 
the  red  par-t,  three. 

The  puffins,  from  the  ffiortnefs  of  their  wings,  are  on- 
ly capable  of  low  heavy  flights  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  in  which  they  feem  to  be  aided  by  their  feet. 
The  plumage  with  w'hich  their  bodies  are  covered,  more 
nearly  refemblcs  down  than  feathers.  Great  numbers 
of  thefe  birds  are  found  upon  two  fmall  iflands,  the  one 
near  Anglefey,  and  the  other  near  the  IJle  of  Man.  In 
thefe  places  numbers  of  rabbits  breed  ; and  the  puffins, 
unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  fcooping  out  a hole, 
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where  there  are  many  already  made,  dlfpoflefs  the  rat- 
bits,  and,  probably,  devour  their  young  *.  They  feed, 
however,  principally  upon  fifti,  which  they  catch  by  div- 
ing. During  the  breeding  feafon,  after  the  young  are 
excluded,  they  are  employed,  during  the  day,  in  gathering 
food  ; and,  in  the  evening,  they  return  with  whatever 
they  have  found,  already  half  digeded  in  their  ftomachs, 
whence  it  is  eje£led  into  the  young,  forming  a kind  of 
nnftuous  fubftancc,^highly  neutritive. 

The  flefh  of  the  young  was  formerly  allowed  by  the 
church  in  lent,  inftead  of  fifli.  It  Is  exceffively  fat  arid 
rancid  ; but,  when  preferved  with  fpices,  it  is  admired 
by  fome,-  who  are  fond  of  high  eating.  The  puffins  afe 
confidered  as  the  property  of  thofe  perfons,  to  whom  the 
iflets,  upon  which  they  neflle,  belong.  Formerly  they 
were  taken  out  by  ferrets  : Now  they  are  drawn  from 
their  holes  with  a iHck  hooked  at  the  end  ; and,  to  afeer- 
tain  the  number  taken,  one  foot  of  each  is  cut  offf.  If  the 
puffin  have  been  difturbed  in  laying,  and  the  maturity 
of  her  offspring  by  that  means  prciradled,  the  young 
bird  is  left  to  fliift  for  itfelf,  or  rather  to  perifli  f ; for 
the  whole,  that  are  capable,  take  their  leave  of  their 
Summer  refidence  in  Auguft.  If,  in  their  migration, 
which  is  performed  by  fwimniing,  they  be  attacked  by 
tempeftuous  weather,  and  be  unable  to  feed,  many  of  them 
periffi  ; and  tlieir  dead  carcafes  are  feen  waffied  out  up- 
on the  ffiore.  It  is  probable,  that  they  fpend  the  Win- 
ter months  in  fome  warmer  latitudes;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  few  of  the  auk  or  penguin  kinds,  refort  to 
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the  tropical  climates.  That  immenfe  quantity  of  oil, 
with  which  their  bodies  are  furniflied,  is  an  excellent 
prefervative  againft  the  cold.  But  in  thofe  warmer  re- 
gions, that  border  upon  the  line,  it  is  apt  to  turn  rancid, 
from  the  excefs  of  heat,  and  to  deftroy  the  animal  by  crea- 
ting putrid  diforders. 


Section  III. 


Genus  LXXVIII The  Diver. 


There  are  fix  fpecies  of  thefe  birds  defcrlbed  by 
naturalifts,  three  of  which  are  found  on  the  Britijh 
fhores  ; the  great  northern  diver ^ the  grey  fpeckled  diver y 
and  the  red-throated  diver.  The  generic  charadlers  of 
this  tribe  are,  a ftrong,  ftrait,  and  pointed  bill;  legs  ve- 
ry thin  and  flat ; and  thighs  hid  in  the  abdomen.  From 
this  ftrufture  of  their  limbs,  the  divers  are  marked  by 
an  upright  and  perpendicular  pofture,  when  walking  ; 
and,  like  the  grebes,  have  great  difficulty  in  preferving 
their  balance.  No  birds,  however,  are  more  prompt  or 
alert  in  their  movements,  when  upon  water.  Upon  that 
element  their  motions  are  faid  to  be  fo  inftantaneous,  that 
they  can  efcape  from  the  lliot  of  a fowling-piece,  after 
having  obferved  the  flafh  from  the  touch-hole  f . 

The  great  northern  diver,  the  moll  remarkable  of  this 
genus,  occafionally  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  it  is  not  al'certained,  whether  it  breeds  there,  as  it  does 
in  Norway.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a goofe,  being  nearly 
three  feet  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  The  head  and 
neck  are  black,  with  refledlions  of  green  and  violet,  and 
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the  bird  is  diftlnguKliable  by  a white  collar  round  the 
neck,  ftriped  longitudinally  with  black  lines.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  black,  marked  with  white  fpots  ; 
while  the  under  fide  is  perfecUy  white.  This  bird  but 
rarely  appears  upon  our  ihores.  We  are,  theretore,  but 
little  acquainted 'with  its  manners  : And  hence  many  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  them  have  been  propagated  and 
believed.  It  has  been  gravely  all'erted,  that  the  nor- 
thern diver  builds  its  neft  under  ground,  and  railes  its 
young  there ; but,  as  fiction  is  not  always  conliftent 
with  itfelf,  it  has  unfortunately  been  added,  as  a part  of 
the  hiflory  of  this  bird,  that  it  cairies  its  eggs  always 
under  its  wings,  and  hatches  them  in  that  manner.  The 
former  of  theff*  romances  we  find  in  Sibhald : How  the 
latter  found  a place  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  *, 
, W'e  are  unable  to  determine.  No  naturalifl  has  feen  the 
neft  of  this  diver  : When  that  happens,  the  nidilication  of 
this  bird  will  ceafe  to  be  marvellous  ; for  it  is  only 
concerning  this  unknown  circumftancc,  that  wonders  are 
recorded. 

The  greater  diver  is  but  little  inferior,  in  fize,  to  the 
preceding  fpecies,  but  is  much  better  known,  being  fre- 
quently taken  upon  our  fliores.  By  its  unwieldy  corpu- 
lence when  on  land,  and  its  impotent  efforts  in  walking, 
this  fpecies  well  illnftrates  the  generic  charaifter,  that  has 
been  given  of  this  faiuily. 

After  ftruggling  long  with  its  legs  and  wings,  this 
bird  finds  itfelf  incapable  of  taking  its  flight  from  the  dr j 
ground.  It  is  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  get  upon  the  wing.  There  it  appears  a<Slive, 
and  mafter  of  itfelf ; for,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  it 
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inftantaiieoufly  dives  below  the  water,  and  remains  im- 
merfed  for  a confiderable  time  ; after  which,  it  makes  its 
appearance,  at  the  diflance,  perhaps,  of  an  hundred  yardsj 
from  the  place,  from  which  it  fet  out  on  this  fubaqaeous 
journey.  It  is  fupplied  with  altj  while  under  water,  by 
taking  down  a confiderable  quantity  in  one  of  the  intef- 
tlnes,  which  dilates  for  that  purpofe. 

It  Is  in  the  water^  that  this  bird  is  deftined  to  perform 
every  function  of  its  economy.  There  it  finds  its  fubfift- 
ence  ; there  it  feeks  for  flielter  from  its  enemies  ; and 
finds  an  afylum  In  the  hour  of  danger.  But  man,  more 
formidable  by  his  addrefs,  than  by  his  ftrength,  has  con- 
trived to  entangle  him  in  his  fnares,  even  while  at  the 
bottom  of  this  retreat.  A net,  or  a line  baited  with  a 
fmall  fiih,  are  the  lures  by  which  this  bird  is  taken, 
while  he  Imagines  he  is  devouring  his  prey.  The  wa- 
ter is  the  birth-place  of  the  diver,  for  it  Is  there,  among 
the  reeds,  that  the  old  birds  build  their  nefts,  and  rear 
their  young,  which  iflhe  forth  upon  the  water,  foon  after 
they  leave  the  Ihell. 

There  are  feme  other  kinds  of  divers  of  fmaller  fize, 
feen  around  our  fliores,  almoft  the  whole  year.  Thefc 
fometimes  venttirc  into  the  rivers  and  frefh-water  lakes, 
and  appear  neither  fo  fliy  nor  fo  timid,  as  the  larger  kinds 
which  we  have  deferibed.  The  lumtne  is  the  moft  re- 
markable of  all  the  tribes  of  divers  ; if  the  biftory,  which 
Anderjon  lias  given  of  thefe  birds,  be  to  be  credited  f . He 
tells  us,  that  the  ordinary  number  of  their  young,  is  two 
birds  ; and  that,  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  leave  the 
neft,  the  male  and  female  condud;  them  to  the  fea  ; the 
one  flying  above  them,  to  defend  them  from  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  other  flying  below,  in  order  to  alfill  the 
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young  travellers,  fliould  they  fall.  The  lumme  is  a- 
bout  the  fiz.e  of  a duck,  black  upon  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  motled  with  fmall  white  fpots.  The  ikin 
is  covered  with  a fine  down,  of  which  the  Laplander^ 
niake  a kind  of  bonnet  for  w'inter. 


3 ^ ^ 


/ 


the  skimmer. 


Genus  LXXIX— S^v.-wur  ’H. 


These  birds  are  inhabitants  of  India  and  America^ 


and,  from  the  fingular  conflruiflion  of  their  bills,  have, 
obtained,  among  the  the  xidixu^y  fcljfar -hill u The 

bill  of  the  fliimmer  is  compol'ed  of  two  mandibles,  of 
which  the  inferior  is  protra6led  beyond  the  otlier,  to  a 
moll  dilproportionate  length  f,  and  falls  into  it,  like  a ra- 
zor Into  its  handle.  Furniflied  with  fo  defeclive  an  in- 
flrument,  the  bird  can  neither  gnaw  its  food,  like  the 
parrot ; gobble  it,  like  the  duck;  nor  peck  it,  like  a hen. 
It  is  obliged  to  Ikim  along  thefurface  of  the  fea,  with  its 
bill  open,  and,  with  the  point  of  the  lower  mandible,  fur- 
rowing the  fuiTace  of  the  water.  In  this  manner  does  the 
fkimmer  feed  itfelf,  by  catching  tidies,  while  it  hovers 
on  the  wing  above  the  fhallow  water  J. 

From  this  painful  and  neceffary  exercife,  the  only  one 
by  which  it  can  fupport  itfelf,  this  bird  has  obtained 
from  Catefoy  §,  and  fome  others,  the  name  of  cut-xvater. 
The  point  of  its  fingular  bill  is  black  ; that  part  neared;  the 
head,  red.  The  body,  which  is  about  the  fizeof  that  of  a 
gull,  is  covered  below  with  white  feathers  : There  is  alfo 
A ftroke  of  the  fame  colour  upon  eacli  wing  : The  whole 
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plumnge  of  the  reft  of  the  bird,  is  black,  with  a mixture 
of  brown,  according  to  its  age.  Birds  of  this  genus,  are 
found  upon  the  fhores  of  Cur«lina  and  of  Guiana,  parti- 
tularlj  of  the  latter,  where  they  are  feen  in  great  num- 
bers ; and  where  they  retire  to  the  illets,  lying  off  the 
continent,  to  ncftle,  and  rear  their  young. 
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Genus  LXXX.—'T/je  Tern  *, 

These  birds  fo  nearly  refemble  the  fwallow,  by  their 
long  wings,  and  forked  tail,  that  they  are  called  by  the 
French^  fea-fwallows.  They  fkim  along  the  fur  face  of 
the  water  with  a rapid  motion,  and  carry  off  the  fmall 
fillies,  which  they  find  there,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
the  common  fwailow  picks  up  infefts. 

The  bill  of  the  tern,  which  is  ftraight,  (lender,  and 
pointed,  dilfers  confiderably  from  that  of  our  fwallow  { 
nor  does  the  refemblance  extend  to  the  feet,  more  than 
to  the  bill  ; for  thele  in  the  tern  are  femipalmated,  and, 
though  of  little  fervicc  in  fwimming,  they  fufficiently 
point  out  the  aquatic  nature  of  the  bird,  to  which  they 
belong.  The  tern  inhabits  the  Ihore,  lakes,  or  large 
rivers  : It  breeds  among  fmall  tufts  of  rulhes,  anil  lays 
three  or  four  eggs  of  a dull  olive  colqur,  fpotted  with 
black. 

The  terns  are,  at  all  times,  clamorous  and  gregarious 
birds  ; but  more  particularly  in  Spring,  during  the  time 
of  neftling.  Then  they  all’emble  in  large  flocks,  an4 
their  aclivity  feems  greatly  increafed  ; for  they  repeat, 
and  reecho  their  lliarp  piercing  notes  fo  incefiantly,  that 
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you  cannot  approach  the  place  where  they  breed,  with- 
out being  ftunned  with  their  noife.  With  us,  theie  birds 
are  migratory,  leaving  our  Giores  regularly  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  They  are  found  ipread  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north*, 
to  the  fouthern  ocean  f . BriJJon  and  Linnaus  have,  each, 
defcribed  feven  fpecies,  of  which  three  only  are  known 
to  frequent  the  BritiJJj  fliores  ; the  greater^  the  lejfcr^ 
and  the  black  tern 


’l^he  greater  T^ern  § • 

T.  HE  greatef-  tern  is  about  thirteen  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  toes  ; and  its  breadth,  when  the 
wings  are  fpread,  is  about  two  feet.  It  is  a bird  of  a Gen- 
der, but  elegant  form  ; which  is  flillincreafed,  in  beauty,  by 
the  beautiful  plumage  with  which  it  is  adorned^.  The 
back  is  covered  with  a fine  grey  mantle  : The  breaft  is  of 
pure  white,  elegantly  contrafted  with  a large  black  fpot 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  rcfembling  a hat ; The  bill 
and  legs  of  this  beautiful  fpecies,  are  red. 

In  fpring,  this  fpecies  arrives  on  our  coafls,  and  fonie- 
times  it  is  feen  a conlrdcrable  way  from  the  flrore,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  hovering  about  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  They  are  obferved  by  the  failors,  dur- 
ing the  whole  paffige  from  Britain  to  Madeira  ; for  it  is 
on  the  finall  iflands  adjacent  to  the  Canary  illes,  that  the 
valt  flocks  of  thefe  birds,  are  faid  to  nellle  If. 

They 
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They  are  the  mOil  adlive  filliers  of  all  the  aquatic  tribes  j 
inftantaneoufly  darting  upon  tlie  fifties  they  oblerve,  from 
a great  height  in  the  air.  After  having  dived  and  cauglit 
the  booty,  they  as  fuddenlv  rife  again  to  tiieir  former  ele- 
vation. The  action  of  the  llomach  of  this  tribe,  is  amaz- 
ingly  pov«terful ; the  filb  being  io  completely  digefted  in 
about  an  hour,  that  they  arc  then  ready  to  iwallow  a new 
meal.  Thofe  parts  of  their  food,  that  are  nearell  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftonriach,  are  Grit  difTolved,  and  make  way  for 
the  reft,  which  foon  undergoes  the  fameprocel’s.  This,  too,  is 
the  cafe  with  the  herons,  and  feme  others  of  the  pilcivorous 
tribes.  This  fpecies  of  tern  is  pugnaceous  : The  indivi- 
duals often  difpute  about  their  prey  ; and  the  one,  who 
is  able  to  prevent  it  from  being  fnatched  from  him,  fwal- 
lows  it,  though  it  be  often  fo  much  larger,  than  the  capa- 
city of  his  ftomach,  that  its  tail  is  feen  hanging  out  from 
the  bill. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  commences  the  pair- 
ing feafon  ; during  which,  each  female  choofes  a w'arm  bed 
of  fand,  where  Ihe  depofits  three  eggs,  of  a fize  far  fupe- 
rior  to  what  w'e  fliould  expect  from  a bird  of  her  dimen- 
fions.  What  feldom  happens  among  birds  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, the  eggs  of  the  tern  are  of  different  colours,  fome  grey, 
others  browm,  and  fome  of  a greenifh  hue.  The  manner, 
in  w'hich  their  eggs  are  hatched,  is  as  Angular,  as  their 
external  appearance;  for  it  is  accompliflied,  in  a great 
meafure,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  If  the  weather  be  dry 
and  warm,  the  female  feldom  hatches  by  day,  but  re- 
fumes her  maternal  functions  regularly,  about  the  time 
that  the  influence  of  the  fun  begins  to  decreafe. 

The  young  are  not  all  protruded  at  the  fame  time  ; but 
in  the  order,  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid  ; and  at  the  in- 
terval of  a day,  between  each  of  the  three  birds.  This 
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IS  alfo  an  eife£l  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun  ; for  the  firfl  egg 
is  no  fooner  laid,  than,  by  being  expofed  to  his  rays,  it 
begins  to  undergo  the  procefs  of  hatching,  while  the  red, 
being  yet  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  are  not  begun  to  ger- 
minate. If,  however,  during  the  period  of  laying,  the 
weather  have  been  cold  or  rainy,  the  fame  confequence 
does  not  follow  ; for  then,  the  eggs,  that  were  firfl  laid, 
have  not  been  forwarded  by  the  a6lion  of  the  fun  beams. 
From  fome  experiments,  or  rather  obfervations,  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  incubation  of  the  fea  pie,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  incubation  of  all  birds,  that  lay  in  the  fand 
is  afFefted,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  young  terns  are  no  fooner  protruded  from  the  fhcll, 
than  they  leave  the  neft,  and  follow  the  parent  birds,  who 
lupply  them  with  final  1 morfels  of  thofe  fifhes,  upon 
which  they  themfelves  feed.  Here,  however,  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  management  required,  from  the  circumflances 
already  mentioned.  As  only  one  bird  appears  the  firfl  day, 
it  is  led  back,  in  the  evening,  to  the  neft,  where  the  fe- 
male fits  in  order  to  complete  the  liatching  of  the  remain- 
ing two.  There  it  fiielters  itfclf  beneath  her  wings,  where, 
the  fecond  evening,  it  finds  a nev/  companion.  On  the  third, 
the  whole  family  is  produced,  and  becomes,  from  that  time, 
independent  of  farther  clutching  ; for  the  young  birds, 
by  creeping  clofe  together,  communicate  fuflicient  heat. 

During  the  v.'hole  period  of  incubation,  the  parent  birds 
difplay  great  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of  their  eggs  and 
their  young.  Should  a perfon  then  approach  their  neft,  both 
parents  tumble  down  from  the  air,  and  flutter  about  him, 
uttering,  all  the  while,  piercing  fereams  expreffivc  of  their 
fear,  anxiety,  or  rage.  Thofe  parental  cares,  however, 
foon  come  to  an  end.  The  young  become,  by  and  by,  ca- 
jjable  of  pecking  their  own  food,  when  provided  for  them. 
f'ov  a few  days  at  firft,  they,  muft  be  fed  by  the  motherU 
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bill : Afterwards,  what  food  the  parents  provide,  they  bar 
flow  without  even  alighting  upon  the  ground.  Fond  of 
indulging  in  their  aerial  excurfions,  thefe  drop  the  food 
down  upon  their  young,  which  are  w’aiting  below,  and 
ready  to  receive  it.  Even  then,  the  ties  of  parental  affec- 
tion are  not  broken  : The  old  birds,  far  above,  flill  conti- 
nue to  watch  over  them,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  approach 
of  danger  by  their  cries  j on  hearing  which,  the  young  in- 
11  antly  fall  down  fquat  upon  the  fand,  where  they  conti- 
nue niotlonlefs,  till,  by  the  filence  of  their  parents,  their 
apprehenfions  be  removed.  Were  a man  to  approach 
them,  while  under  thefe  emotions  of  fear  or  of  duty,  they 
y.muld  not  fiir  till  they  were  picked  up,  like  pebbles,  by  the 
hand.  Ti^heir  colour  fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  fand, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  young,  were  their 
purfuers  not  direfted  to  the  place  by  thofe  very  cries,  by 
which  the  parents  mean  to  protect  them. 

The  terns  are  provided  with  very  large  wings  ; and, 
from  this  clrcundlance,  the  young  are  not  foon  able  to 
fly.  It  is  not  till  fix  weeks  after  their  appearance  from 
the  fliell,  that  their  wdngs  have  attained  fufficient  length 
to  accommodate  them  for  flight.  In  this  circumftance,  they 
refemble  the  land  fwallow,  which  remains  longer  in  the 
neft,  than  any  bird  of  its  fize,  and  leaves  it  more  com- 
pletely feathered.  During  all  this  period  of  incapacity 
and  nonage,,  the  parent  terns  continue  to  Ihower  down 
plentiful  fnpplies  of  food  to  their  young,  who  already 
begin  to  fight  and  dlfpute  for  their  prey,  difplaying  that 
infatiable  gluttony  which  charadlerlfes  their  race.  The 
colour  of  the  firft  plumage  of  the  young,  is  a \vhitifh  grey  ; 
their  true  colour  is  not  affumed,  till  after  the  firft  molting. 

The  fmaller  tern^  and  the  Hack  fpecles,  have  nothing 
in  either  their  manners  or  appearance,  fo  different  fi'om 
the  genus,  to  require  a particular  detail.  There  is  a 
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J'pottcd  kind  fometimes  feen  on  our  coafls,  of  Gngular 
beauty  : It  is  called  the  guifette  by  the  French,  This 
bird  differs  conliclerably,  in  its  manneis,  from  all  the  reft 
of  this  tribe  : It  lives  principally  upon  infefts  j is  not  fo 
clamorous,  as  the  common  tern  ; and  builds  its  neft,  not 
upon  the  fand,  but  upon  a tuft  of  grafs,  whereon  the  eggS 
all  difclofe  their  young  in  the  fame  day. 
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Genus  LXXXI i:he  Gull  *. 


This  genus  is  well  known  every  where,  being  almoft 
univerfaliy  fpread  o%’^er  the  globe.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from 
the  other  fea-fowl,  by  a ftrong,  ftraight  bill,  bending  down- 
towards  the  point,  and  marked,  below  the  under  mandible, 
\vith  a triangular  prominency  ; by  a light  body,  fupport- 
cd  by  large  wings  \ and  by  flender  legs,  palmated  feet, 
and  a fmali  back  toe. 

Though  the  gulls  feem  to  prefer  thofe  lofty  precipices 
that  hang  over  the  fea,  yet  there  is  no  bird  more  frequent 
on  every  part  of  the  lliore.  They  have  been  found  eaft, 
as  far  as  Japan\’,  and,  in  the  north  fea,  confiderably  with- 
in the  ardlic  circle.  Thofe  in  the  ifles  of  Faro,  are  fo 
flrong  and  fo  voracious,  that  they  fometimes  tear  lambs 
to  pieces,  and  carry  them  to  their  nefts  J ; while  thofe 
of  the  frozen  ocean,  with  the  greedinefs  of  vultures, 
unite  in  great  flocks,  and  gorge  themfelves  with  the  dead 
carcafes'of  whales,  and  carry  off  large  pieces  to  appeafe 
the  hereditary  gluttony  of  their  young.  They  are  found 
at  fea,  an  hundred  leagues  diflant  from  land.  One  fpecies 
leaves  the  fliore,  at  certain  feafons,  to  follow  the  plough, 
for  the  fake  of  the  worms  which  it  digs  up  j while  others 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  fiflrermen,  in  order  to  pick  up 
any  garbage  they  may  throw  aw'ay.  None  of  thefe  birds 
are  migratory  ; They  can  accommodate  themfelves  equal- 
ly 
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ly  to  the  rigorous  winters  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  to  the 
exceflive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  without  fuftering  any 
apparent  inconvenience  from  either. 


It/je  Skua  *i 


1 HE  moft  formidable  of  the  gull  kind,  is  the  JJcud  of  the 
Faro  ifles.  This  bird  not  only  devours  fifli,  but  almoft 
every  kind  of  fowl  inferior  to  it  in  lize,  not  except- 
ing domeftic  poultry.  Its  bill  is  above  two  inches  long, 
and  hooked,  like  that  of  an  eagle  f.  It  defends  its  young 
with  all  the  courage  of  that  generous  bird  ; darting  upon 
thofe  who  attack  its  neft  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  has 
fuggeded,  among  thefe  illanders,  the  contrivance  of  hold- 
ing a knife  above  their  heads,  when  they  are  plundering 
its  young.  Upon  this  the  Ikua  darts  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, that  its  body  is  transfixed 

This  bird  is  among  the  larged  of  the  tribe ; being  no 
lefs  tlian  five  feet,  when  meafured  from  wing  to  wing. 
It  is  more  confined,  in  its  refidence,  than  the  red  of  this 
voracious  family  ; being  commonly  found  only  in  the 
north.  It  is  the  fird  bird,  that  meets  the  whale  filhers 
on  their  pauage  to  Greenland  ; and  it  continues  to  follow 
them,  even  when  they  are  furrounded  with  floating  ice. 
It  is,  however,  from  iutereded  motives,  that  thefe  birds 
penetrate  into  thefe  bleak  regions,  along  with  the  fiiher- 
men  ; for  a whale  is  no  fooner  killed,  than  they  alight 
upon  the  floating  caveafe  in  thoufands  ; tearing  pieces  from 
each  other,  and  fighting  for  food,  even  when  Handing  up- 
on 
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bn  a dead  carcafs,  fully  large  enough  to  fatlate  their  vo- 
racity. Such  is  their  avidity,  on  thefe  occafions,  that  the 
fallors,  in  vain,  endeavour  to  frighten  them  from  their 
prey  : They  will  fulTer  themfelves  to  be  knocked  down, 
rather  than  quit  their  hold  *, 

Some  of  thefe  birds  have  been  tamed  ; but,  even  in  that 
ft  ate,  they  have  always  dlfcovered  the  fame  quarrelfomef 
and  voracious  habits.  When  two  are  kept  together,  the 
weaker  becomes  generally  the  viclim  of  the  ill  nature  ot 
the  other.  In  their  aflbciation,  they  deinonftrate  only 
the  bafe  attachment  of  gluttons  : Nothing,  but  hunger,  can 
render  them  familiar  with  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
They  devour  fmall  animals  of  every  kind,  as  W’ell  as  birds  j 
and  fwallovv  fillies,  nearly  as  large  as  their  own  body. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  fpecies  of  gulls  that  have  been 
tamed,  difpla}^s  aftrange  mixture  of  lazinefsand  ill  nature. 
When  about  to  be  catched,  the  Ikuas  bite  and  fcratch 
with  fury,'  and  oblige  their  keeper  to  confult  his  fafety, 
by  throwing  a handkerchief  over  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  neither  their  ill  nature,  nor  their  efforts  to  avoid 
clofer  captivit}'-,  can  prevail  upon  them  to  remove  to  any 
dillance  from  their  puriuer.  They  are  fatisfied  merely  by 
eluding  his  grafp;  and,  as  foon  as  he  relaxes  in  the  pur- 
fuit,  they  ceafe  to  fly.  The  fame  indolence  charaderlzes 
their  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  weaker  party  flies,  in- 
deed, frera  his  enemy  ; but  it  is  no  farther,  than  merely 
to  be  beyond  his  reach.  When  this  is  attained,  he  finks 
irito  reft  ; and  his  purfuer,  as  if  the  diftance  had  deftroy- 
cd  his  refentment,  ceafes  from  any  further  hoftility. 

Nor  is  it  in  captivity  onij^  that  the  gulls  llicw  thefe  indo- 
lent habits.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  they 
fliuiibcr  away  whole  days  with  the  bill  turned  back,  and, 
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reding  on  the'upper  part  of  the  wing  ; and  the  calls  of  ap- 
petite, voracious  as  it  is,  are  fcarcely  able  to  roufe  them 
from  this  date  of  apathy  and  doth.  The  return  of  fpring, 
however,  is  with  them  the  beginning  of  new  wants,  and 
of  new  delires.  They  then  refume  the  proper  ufe  of  their 
wings,  which  they  had  formerly  employed  to  affifl; 
them  to  hop  and  flutter  after  their  enemies.  Then  the 
paflion  of  love  overcomes  their  refentment ; They  take 
flights  into  the  air  of  confiderable  length  ; their  hoflilities 
ceafe  ; and  each  yielding  to  the  foft  impulfe  of  his  in- 
ftinff,  feeks  for  a companion  W'ith  whom  he  may  obey  its 
didates 

The  French  naturalills  have  ranged  the  numerous  tribe 
of  gulls  into  two  great  divifions.  Th6  firft,  which  contains 
the  larger  kinds,  they  term  goelands,  and  the  other  mou^ 
ettes.  Buffon  particularly  defcribes  fix  fpecies,  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  clafies ; and  to  thefe,  he  has  added  a va- 
riety of  other  gulls,  difcovered  by  our  navigators  in  the 
South  Sea-,  which  are  not  yet  fo  fully  known,  as  to  enable 
the  hiftorian  either  to  claflify  them,  or  to  detail  their  eco- 
nomy. 


Fhe  Far  rod  f . 

We  particularize  this  fpecies,  becaufe,  if  it  be  not  pecu- 
liar to  Great  Britain,  it  is  mofl;  frequently  feen  there.  It 
is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length  : The  plumage,  on  the 
fore  parts  of  the  body,  is  white  ; on  the  back,  it  is  a fine 
grey,  with  a different  fliade  of  the  fame  colour,  forming  a 
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collar  half  round  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  co- 
verts of  the  wings  are  beautifully  motled  with  white  and 
black  fpots,  and  admit  of  confiderable  variety  in  dilFerent 
individuals.  The  back  toe,  which,  in  all  the  gulls,  is  fmall, 
is,  in  this  fpecies,  almoft  imperceptible  ; and  has  occafion- 
ed  fome  naturalifts  to  defcribe  it,  as  having  only  three 
toes. 

Thefe  birds  fly  with  rapidity  ; and,  generally,  againft 
the  wind  : And,  in  thefe  aerial  excurfions,  they  are  faid  to 
have  a great  enemy  in  a bird,  called  the  Jlrundjager^ 
tvhich  perfecutes  and  torments  them,  to  make  them  void 
their  dung,  which  is  the  food  moft  coveted  by  it.  This 
idea  feems  to  have  been,  like  many  others,  too  haftily 
adopted,  from  fuperficial  obfervation  of  the  manners  of 
this  race.  Amidfl.  the  vaft  profufion  of  food,  which  the 
ocean  affords  to  the  feathered  tribes,  it  is  not  probable, 
that  this  bird  fliould  attach  itfelf  to  a kind  of  food,  which 
is,  probably,  loathed  by  all  the  reft.  Of  the  faft,  that  the 
tarrock  is  perfecuted  by  the  ftrundjager,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; but  the  obje£l  of  its  purfuit,  is,  probably,  the  fifli, 
which  the  former  has  fwallowed,  or,  perhaps,  flill  carries 
in  its  bill.  Baillon^  2l  French  gentleman,  has  put  this 
matter  beyond  a doubt ; and,  by  fome  accurate  obfervations 
which  he  communicated  to  M.  Buffon,  he  has  vindicated 
the  ftrundjager  from  the  grofs  imputation,  with  which  it 
was  charged. 

All  the  gulls  are  continually  fighting  with  each 
other,  and  the  ftrong  plundering  the  weaker.  No 
fooner  does  one  rife  from  the  water  with  a fifh  in 
its  bill,  than  it  is  immediately  purfued  by  others, 
ftronger  than  itfelf ; and  the  firft  that  reaches  it,  tears 
away  the  fpoll.  Should,  however,  the  latter  not  in- 
flantly  fwallow  the  booty  it  has  thus  acquired,  it  is,  in 
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its  turn  purfiied  by  others,  and  beaten  feverely,  by  the 
flrokes  of  their  beaks,  which,  in  that  lituation,  it  canno^ 
avoid.  Finding,  then,  tliat  the  filh  it  has  fwallowed,  re- 
tards its  flight,  or  knowing  that  its  purfuers,  were  they 
pofTtfled  of  it,  would  ceafe  from  their  hoflilities,  it  vo- 
niits  it  from  its  flomach.  The  purfuers  watch  its  fall  ; 
and,  with  wonderful  addrefs,  feize  it,  before  it  reaches  the 
water. 

The  flfh,  while  falling,  appears  to  the  beholder  white 
below,  becaufe  it  reflects  the  rays  of  light ; and,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  bird’s  motion,  that  vomits  it,  has  the  ap. 
pearance  Of  dropping  from  behind.  Thefe  two  circum- 
flances  have  deceived  obfervers,  and  given  rife  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  one  fpecies  of  the  feathered  race  devoured  the 
dung  of  another. 

The  facility  which  the  gulls  have,  in  vomiting  their  food, 
has  been  taken  notice  of  even  in  their  captive  ftate  : It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effe£t  of  fear  or  difquiet.  When  tamed^ 
and  kept  in  a garden,  for  the  purpofe  of  devouring  rep- 
tiles, they  difgorge  their  food,  if  chaced,  or  alarmed ; and 
they  catch  it,  when  thrown  to  them,  without  allowing  it 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Hut  the  tarrock  appears  in  the 
vaft  tracks  of  the  fea,  towards  the  north,  among  the  refl 
bf  the  congenerous  birds  : It  prefers,  however,  the  Britijh 
Ihores,  to  moft  other  places  in  the  more  temperate  latitudes 
of  Europe.  There  were  feen  in  France,  large  flocks  of 
them,  during  a few  days  of  the  winter  1775.  They  had 
been,  probably,  blown  thither,  by  a ilorm,  from  their  ulual 
haunts,  for  feveral  of  them  died,  from  hunger,  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country  *. 

Fide  Balllon  apud  Buffon,  tome  xxiii.  pag.-  44». 
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Section  V. 


Genus  LXXXIL— Petrel*. 


This  genus  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  Wherever 
navigators  have  penetrated,  they  have  always  met  with 
the  petrels,  committing  themfelvcs  to  the  mercy  of  the 
■winds  and  waves,  in  the  mod  tempeftuous  feas,  with  a 
boldnefs  unequalled  by  any  of  the  aquatic  tribes.  Their 
feet  are  fully  palmated,  and  their  wings  long  ; fo  that 
they  can  fwlm  and  fly  with  fwiftnefs  and  eale  : But,  to 
thefe  accompllfliments,  they  add  another  much  more  lin- 
gular, that  of  running  or  walking  upon  die  water.  In 
this  cxercife,  their  bodies  are  fupported,  partly  by  their 
wings,  and  partly  by  their  feet,  wliich  drike  die  furface 
of  the  water  alternately,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Ac- 
cording to  Buffbn,  it  is  from  this  circumllance,  that 
they  are  called  petrels^  after  the  Apollle  Peter ^ who  walk- 
upon  the  fame  element,  in  a fimilar  manner  f . 

The  bill  of  the  petrels  is  thick,  fharp,  and  hooked  at 
the  extremity,  refembling  that  of  the  rapacious  birds. 
It  feems  to  be  compofed  of  different  layers,  heaped  above 
each  other  ; and  the  noltrils  enter  by  two  covered  tubes, 
that  form,  each,  a ridge  on  the  outfide.  The  legs  are  na- 
ked above  the  knee  ; and  the  back  toe,  which  is  want- 
ing, is  lupplied  by  a fmall  fpur,  pointing  downward. 

The 
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Tlic  wnole  genus  of  petrels,  have  the  fingular  faculty  of 
fpurtingfrom  their  bills,  a kind  of  oil ; which,  when  mo- 
Icfted,  they  throw  in  the  face  of  the  perfon  wdio  attacks 
them.  The  water  is  their  natural  element;  and  they  are 
feldom  feen  on  fhore,  except  a Ihort  time  in  the  neftling 
feafon. 

At  that  feafon,  they  conceal  themfelves,  and  their 
young,  in  holes  high  in  the  rocks,  where  they  are  heard 
often  croaking  like  reptiles.  Linncetts  has  defcribed  only 
feven  different  kinds  of  petrels ; but  Forjler,  who  ac- 
companied  Captain  Cook,  afferts,  that,  in  the  South  Sea 
alone,  he  had  difcovered  twelve  new  fpecies  *. 

The  fulmar  of  St.  Kilcla,  is  the  mod  remarkable  bird 
of  this  genus.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a gull : The  colour  of  the 
whole  under  part  of  its  plumage  is  white,  and  that  of 
the  coverts  grey,  and  dufky  towards  the  tops  of  the  wings. 
Thefe  birds  feed  upon  the  blubber  of  whales,  which  is 
foon  converted  into  an  oil,  which  they  inje£l  into  the 
mouths  of  their  young.  The  natives  of  the  ifland,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  fulmars,  for  almoft  every  necef- 
fary  of  life.  The  flefli  is  a confulerable  part  of  their  food  j 
the  plumage,  down  for  their  beds  ; and  the  oil,  a provifion 
for  their  lamps,  and  a medicine  in  almod  every  dif, 
order. 

Another  bird  of  this  genus,  no  lefs  ufaful  to  the  failors, 
than  the  fulmar  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  is  the 
Jlormfnch.  It  is  the  fmallcfl  of  the  petrels,  being  about 
the  fizc  of  an  houfe-fwallovv,  but  much  broader  between 
the  top  of  the  wings.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  black, 
except  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  vent-l'eathcrs,  which 
•are  while.  In  the  ifles  of  Faro,  the  ftormilnches  are  u fed 
in  place  of  candles  ; a purpofe,  for  which  they  are  pre- 
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pared,  by  drawing  a wick  through  the  bird,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  rump,  where  it  is  lighted,  and  the  flame 
fed  by  the  oil,  from  the  vifcera  of  the  animal 

This  bird  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  palmated  water  fowls, 
and  it  ventures  into  the  raging  feas  at  all  dilliances  from 
land  ; yet,  amidfl;  this  boldnefs,  it  feems  not  altogether  to 
forget  its  own  imbecillity  ; for  it  no  fooner  feels  the  ap- 
proach of  a ftorm,  by  the  effects  of  the  air  upon  its  flen- 
der  form,  than  it  feeks  fhelter,  by  coming  into  the  wake 
of  veffels,  and  even  clofe  under  their  flern.  The  appear- 
ance there  of  a number  of  flormfinches,  is  always  regard- 
ed by  failors,  as  the  certain  prefage  of  a tempefl.  They 
are  found  in  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe  f ; as  if 
nature,  by  flationing  them  in  every  latitude,  had  intend- 
ed to  give  fcafaring  people,  falutary  warning  of  their 
danger.  After,  however,  the  ftorm  has  commenced, 
thefe  little  birds  brave  its  utmoft  fury.  They  lliim,  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  fometimes  in  the  hollow  between 
two  waves,  where  they  are  ftieltered  by  their  ftdes  ; and 
fometimes,  upon  their  fummits,  they  are  feen  half  run- 
ning, half  flying.  Thefe  are,  perhaps,  the  birds,  which 
iCaptain  Carteret  met  with,  on  the  coaft  of  Chilly  called 
by  his  failors  mother  Carey's  chickens  %• 

• Brit.  Zool.  vol.  il.  p.  434*  t Forfter’s  Obfcrvatlons,  p.  184^ 
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Genus  LXXXIII. — ^he  Merganfer 


X HEsE  birds  are  of  a middle  fize,  between  that  of  a goofe, 
and  a duck.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  flender  bill, 
which  is  a little  deprclTed,  and  furnillaed,  at  the  end,  with, 
a crooked  nail  f . The  edges  of  both  mandibles  are  fer- 
rated : The  tongue  is  thick,  fet  with  fmall  brifties, 
pointing  backward  j an  happy  contrivance  for  holding 
the  flippery  fi(hes,  and  conducting  them  into  the  bird’s 
throat.  Thefe  birds  fwallow,  with  an  undiflinguifliing 
yoracity,  filhes,  that  are  by  far  too  large  to  enter  entire 
into  the  llomach  ; and  hence,  while  the  one  end  is  dl- 
gefting  in  the  osfophagus,  the  other  {till  remains  in  the 
throat  J. 

The  head  and  back  of  the  merganfer  are  black,  beau- 
tified with  a glofs  of  green  : The  lower  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy are  white,  the  breaft  tending  to  a pale  yellow.  The 
tail  is  grey  ; The  eyes,  feet,  and  part  of  the  bill,  are  red. 
As  this  bird  is  obliged  to  fearch  for  its  food  by  diving, 
it  is  capable  of  remaining  a long  time  under  water  ; and, 
for  this  purpofe,is  furniflied  with  a quantity  of  air,  lodged 
in  a cavity  of  its  body,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refpiration, 
while  it  remains  below  Though  naturalifts  have  de- 
f^ribed  feven  different  kinds  of  the  merganfers,  they  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  very  rarely  feen,  upon  our 
coaffs. 

The 
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The  merganfers,  from  their  voracity,  and  their  expert- 
nefs  in  fwimming,  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  deftrudlive  of  all 
birds  that  plunder  the  waters  ; while  their  flefli,  which 
is  dry,  and  of  a bad  flavour,  makes  but  a fmall  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  devaftations  w'hich  they  commit  *.  Though 
the  birds  of  this  genus  be  fo  little  known,  that  it  is  not 
fully  afcertained,  whether  they  build  their  nefts  upon 
trees,  or  upon  the  Ihore,  yet,  if  we  may  credit  naturalifts, 
they  are  fpread,  in  every  country,  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope to  Egypt.  They  are  found,  at  times,  upon  the  coafts 
of  Iceland ; but  their  appearance,  in  thefe  parts,  mull  be 
rare  ; for  we  find,  from  Anderfon,  that  the  inhabitants 
regard  them  as  the  harbingers  of  fome  great  event  f. 

In  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  merganfer,  the  fe- 
male is  of  a fmaller  fize,  than  the  male;  and  differs  from 
him  confiderably,  in  the  diftributlon  of  her  colours.  Her 
head  is  red  ; and  the  mantle,  or  back,  and  neck  feathers, 
grey.  Of  all  the  tribe  of  merganfers,  the  fmall  tufted 
bird,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ichite  nun,  is  the  moll 
beautiful.  The  plumage  of  the  foreparts,  is  of  a pure 
white,  while  the  back  is  covered  with  a black  mantle  : 
Above  ttie  head,  there  rifes  a tuft  of  fmall  detached  fea- 
thers, wliite  upon  the  crown,  but  of  a dark  green,  fhaded 
with  purple,  upon  the  hind  part  To  complete  this  mo- 
deft  and  religious  drefs,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is. 
half  furrounded  w’ith  a collar  of  long  filky  feathers, 
like  velvet,  which  cover  the  fides  of  the  neck.  In  fome 
parts  of  France,  this  fpecies  is  fo  common,  that  even  the 
peafants  know  it  by  name. 

Catejhy  deferibes  another  fpecies  found  in  Virginia,  re- 
markable for  a large  crown  upon  its  head,  confifting  of 
^ number  of  erc6l  feathers,  black  towards  their  tops, 

but 
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feut  white,  near  their  roots.  This  appearance  Is  not  feen, 
except  when  the  bird  is  alive  ; in  which  flate,  it  was 
drawn  bj  that  naturalift,  under  the  name  of  the  round 
trejled  duck,  a bird,  which  it  refembles  in  fize.  The 
breaft  and  belly  are  white  : The  bill,  the  neck,  and  back,' 
are  black  : The  tail  and  wings,  brown  *. 


• Catclby  htfl.  Carolina,  v®l.  1.  p.  94. 
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Section  VI. 


' Genus  LXXXIV.—^Z/^f  Duck  *. 


This  numerous  genus  of  aquatic  birds,  is  charaflerized 
by  a broad,  flat  bill,  rounded  at  the  end,  and,  in  moft.  fpe- 
cies,  terminating  in  a nail.  Their  mandibles  are  ferrated, 
the  better  to  hold  their  prey  ; and  their  tongue  is  broad, 
and  fringed  on  the  edges  towards  the  bafe.  Limuvus  has 
defcribed  forty-five  different  fpecies,  independent  of  the 
varieties  of  the  tame  duck  ; and  Brijfon  has  added 
thirteen  more  to  the  number.  Buffon  has  fubdivided  this' 
numerous  tribe,  into  three  divifions  ; theyiiYi//,  the  goofe^ 
and  the  duck. 


’^he  Swan  f. 


I HE  /wan  is  the  mod  {lately  and  majeflic  of  all  the  aqua- 
tic birds,  and  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  fovereign 
of  the  various  tribes,  that  inhabit  the  water.  His  em- 
pire, however,  is  maintained  by  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpo- 
lltlon,  and  by  his  peaceable  deportment,  rather  than  by  his 
ffrength,  and  fuperior  ilze.  He  lives  rather  like  a friend, 

tlian 
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than  a king,  among  the  vaft  crouds  of  fubjefts,  that  feem 
to  yield  a voluntary  obedience  to  his  authority  *. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  courage,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
fwan  is  fo  {lightly  felt.  The  moft  daring  birds  of  prey 
refpeft  him  : The  eagle  alone  ventures  to  oppofe  him ; 
and,  after  the  moft  obftinate  engagement,  often  experi- 
ences the  mortification  of  a defeat,  or  facrifices  his  life  to 
his  temerityf . 

Buffo7t,  fpeaking  of  the  elegance  of  form,  and  graceful 
motions  peculiar  to  this  noble  bird,  fays,  that  they  vindi- 
cate the  extravagance  of  the  mythology,  which  af- 

figns  it  as  the  father  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  mortals 

The  wild  fwan  is  of  a fmaller  fize,  than  the  tame  ones, 
which  are  kept  as  the  ornaments  of  ponds,  and  of  fiieets  of 
water  around  the  houfes  of  our  gentlemen  of  fortune. 
The  bill  of  the  tame  fwan,  is  red  ; and  bordered,  on  the 
tip  and  edges,  with  black.  That  of  the  wild  one,  is  black  ; 
and  covered,  at  the  bafe,  with  a naked  yellow  fkin,  which 
reaches  as  far  back  as  the  eyes.  Thefe  parts,  in  the  tame 
fwan,  are  covered  with  a black  Ikin  ; and,  over  the  bafe  of 
the  upper  mandible,  there  projects  a hard  callous  knob, 
of  the  fame  colour  §. 

The  greater  part  of  naturalifts  have  concluded,  from 
thefe  differences,  that  thefe  birds  are  of  two  diftincl  fpe- 
cies.  Bjiffotiy  however,  fuppofes,  that  thefe  variations, 
as  well  as  the  difference  of  fize,  may  be  occafioned  by  do- 
meftication  ; a fuppofition,  which  appears  the  lefs  pro- 
bable, as  the  fwan,  even  in  thefe  artificial  lakes,  ftill  re- 
tains a ftrong  fenfe  of  independence.  He  ranges  in  them 
at  pleafure,  and,  but  for  the  precaution  of  cutting  his 

VoL.  II.  3 U wings, 
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wings,  would,  every  year,  depart  with  the  wild  birds,  to 
his  native  deferts,  in  Mor^vay  and  Lapland. 

I'lie  \vild  fwan  does  not  breed  in  Great  Britain  ; be- 
ing found  there  only  as  a vifitor,  during  the  feverity  of 
winter  ; after  which  he  retires,  together  with  the  other 
immcnfe  flocks  of  water-fowl,  which  repair  annually  to 
breed  in  the  folitary  lakes  and  forefls  of  the  north. 
Botii  in  their  wild  anddomeflic  (late,  thefwans  are  grega- 
rious ; and  of  all  birds  of  their  fize,  they  make  the  highefl 
and  longeft  flights.  Their  favourite  food  confifts  of  fifhes 
and  reptiles  ; but,  on  a failure  of  thefe,  they  can  eat  her- 
bage and  grain.  As  they  are  rapid  fwimraers,  they  are 
luore  expert  at  fifhing,  than  the  goofe;  and,  accordingly, 
lefs  frequently  reduced  to  that  neceffity. 

All  obl'ervers  agree,  in  affigning  the  fwan  a very  long 
life  ; though  its  longevity  has  never  been  exaftly  afeer- 
tained.  The  period  of  three  hundred  years,  allotted  to  it 
by  common  repert,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  *. 
If  we  judge,  however,  by  the  time  employed  in  incuba- 
tion, which  is  nearly  eight  weeksf,  and  by  the  long  term 
of  two  years,  which  the  bird  fpeuds  before  it  attain 
its  full  growth,  we  will  be  difpofed  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  its  cxiftence  to  a century.  Willoughby  imagines 
that  to  be  the  extent  of  a goofe’s  life,  and  concludes,  that 
the  fwan,  as  it  is  larger,  may  exceed  it. 

The  female  fwan  begins  to  lay  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  continues  to  add  one  egg  to  her  flock  every  fe- 
cond  day,  till  flie  have  laid  eight  or  nine  : The  nefl  is 
built  upon  an  heap  of  withered  grafs,  upon  the  brink  of 
the  water,  fometimes  floating  among  the  reeds.  But 
thefe  cares  of  the  fwans  arc  preceded  by  an  amorous 
prelude  ; for  the  males  and  females  voluptuoufly  lavifli 
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on  each  other,  a thoufand  tender  careflcs  ; they  embrace, 
by  twining  their  necks,  as  if  eager  to  enjoy  pleafure, 
in  every  attitude  *.  The  fruits  of  loves  fo  tender,  are 
carefully  preferved.  While  the  female  cherilhes  them 
under  her  wings,  the  male,  forgetting  his  former  gentlc- 
nefs,  attacks  with  fury  every  creature  that  might  annoy 
them. 

The  young  are,  at  their  firft  appearance,  very  ugly  : They 
are  covered  over  with  a greyifli  yellow  dowm,  for  feveral 
weeks  before  their  feathers  begin  to  flioot.  They  continue 
with  the  mother  till  the  month  of  November,  vhen  they  are 
driven  away  by  the  old  males,  that  they  may  enjo'y  more 
freely  the  fociety  of  their  females.  Expelled  thus  from 
their  family,  and  compelled  by  the  fad  necellity  of  their 
common  lot,  the  young  reunite  in  fmall  companies  by 
themfelves  ; and  do  not  feparate,  till  they,  in  their  turn, 
feel  the  calls  of  Nature  prompting  them  to  rear  families 
of  their  own. 

In  ancient  times,  the  fwans  probably  migrated  farther 
fouth,  than  at  prefent : The  Meander,  the  Po,  the  Cay- 
Jlrus,  are  famous  in  ancient  fong,  for  the  great  multi- 
tudes that  croudcd  to  them.  The  north  feems  now  their  fa- 
vourite refidence.  Theyare  never  feen  in  England,  France, 
or  Svoit%erlaiid,  but  in  the  depth’of  winter  ; and,  in  each 
pf  thefe  countries,  the  inhabitants  judge  of  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon  by  the  numbers  of  them  that  appear.  Formerly, 
the  fwans  were  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  that  none,  butper- 
fons  of  rank,  was  allowed  to  keep  them  ; and,  by  an  aft 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  taking  their  eggs  was  pim- 
ilhed  by  imprifonment  for  year  and  a day,  and  by  an  arbi- 
trary fine. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  prejudices,  in  favour  of  thefe 
birds,  were  Hill  ftronger.  In  their  mythology,  they  were 
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fometlmes  yoked  in  the  chariot  of  Venus  *.  They 
were  confecrated,  too,  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  ; and  hence 
were  fuppofed  to  be  niufical  birds,  although  their  voices 
be  fhrill  and  piercing,  and  difplay  none  of  that  Charm- 
ing variety,  which  diftinguifhes  the  notes  of  the  finging 
birds.  The  fwans  were  farther  alledged  to  utter  their 
moll  tender  and  alFeding  melody,  a ftiort  time  before 
their  death  t ; and  were  fuppofed  to  view  that  event,  the 
afpe(?l  of  which  chills  other  animals  with  horror,  with 
fuch  compofure  as  naturally  dilated  thofe  foft  and  touch- 
ing accents,  with  which  they  bid  adieu  to  life. 

From  their  mufical  powers-,  the  fwans  were  fuppofed 
to  have  an  affinity  with  poets.  Their  bodies  were  def- 
tined  to  receive  the  fpirlts  of  thefe  fons  of  Apollo^  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagorean  doftrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  J.  In  the  Augufline  age,  the  fwan  became,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  a common  trope  for  a bard  : Hence 
Horace^  when  fpeaking  of  Pindar,  calls  him  the  Dircaean 
fwan  ; and  he  employs  a whole  ode,  in  deferibing  his  own 
tranfmigration  into  that  bird. 


fhe  Goofe  §. 

T HE  goofe  is  a bird  of  this  genus,  too  well  known  t^ 
need  any  defeription.  Although  its  domellication  be 
much  lets  ancient,  and  much  lefs  complete,  than  that  of 
the  common  hen  ||,  ytl  the  varieties,  among  the  tame 

kinds, 
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kinds,  are  already  beyond  number.  They  all  I'etain  the 
white  ring  round  their  tail,  as  a mark,  to  determine  from 
what  fpecies  they  have  taken  their  origin.  There  are 
four  different  fpecies  of  wild  goofe,  that  vifit  the  coafts 
of  Britain ; the  common  wild  goofe,  from  which  the  do- 
meftic  ones  are  derived,  the  laughing  goofe,  the  her- 
nacle,  and  the  brent  goofe. 

The  common  wild  goofe  always  retains,  in  that  ftate, 
the  fame  marks.  The  whole  upper  part  is  of  a brown, 
or  alh  colour  : The  bread  and  belly  are  of  a duiky  white  : 
The  vent  feathers,  and  thofe  above  the  tail,  pure  white. 

The  laughing  goofe  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  be  the 
original  of  the  tame  kinds  *,  The  bill  is  of  a reddifh 
yellow,  and  much  larger  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
goofe.  The  forehead  is  white  : The  bread,  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  are  grey  : The  belly  is  white  ; and  the  tail, 
black.  The  length  is  two  feet  four  inches ; and  the  breadth, 
four  feet  and  a half. 

The  bernaclc  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  weight,  as 
the  former.  Its  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white  ; while  the 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  bread  and  back,  are  of  a deep 
black.  The  tail  and  legs  are  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
fcapular  feathers,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  barred  al- 
ternately with  grey,  black,  and  white. 

The  brent  goofe  is  of  a fmaller  fize,  than  either  of  the 
above  ; The  bill,  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  bread, 
are  black  : Below  the  head,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  is 
a white  fpot  : The  lower  part  of  the  bread,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings,  are  of  an  afh  colour,  w'ith  clouds  of  a deep- 
er diade. 

The  goofe  retires,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  aquatic 
birds,  to  breed  in  the  north  of  Europe : A few,  however, 
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are  faid  to  neflle  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Do- 
mellication  has  greatlj  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  goofe. 
Three  dift’erent  broods  can  be  obtained,  by  taking  away 
the  firft.  of  the  eggs,  and  hatching  them  below  a common 
hen.  No  birds,  even  among  the  domeltic  kinds,  are  fo 
apt  to  bring  forth  monilrous  productions,  as  the  geefe ; 
a ciicumflance,  which  naturallfts  aferibe  to  the  exceffive 
fatnefs  to  which  they  are  liable,  amidil  the  abundance  of 
a domeftlc  life.  Some  have  been  fattened  to  that  degree, 
that,  on  cutting  off  the  head,  notliing,  but  a white  fluid, 
iffued  from  the  neck  ; and,  upon  opening  the  bird,  not  a 
drop  of  red  blood  was  ‘found  in  the  whole  body*.  Such 
an  habit  of  body,  may,  no  doubt,  affect  the  feminal  liquor, 
and  influence  the  powers  of  generation.  Aldrovandus 
mentions  fome  inflances  of  the  young  geefe  having  two 
heads,  and  but  one  body  ; and  others,  where  there  were 
two  bodies,  and  four  legs  attached  to  one  head. 

The  liver  of  a fat  goofe,  is  often  larger,  than  all  the 
other  vifeera ; and  was  a difli  in  fo  great  reputation 
among  the  Epicures  of  ancient  Rome,  that  Pliny  thought 
it  deferved  a ferious  dlfcuffion,  to  whom  they  ought  to 
aferibe  the  honour  of  inventing  fo  excellent  a diflif.  They 
fed  their  geefe  upon  figs,  to  improve  tlieir  relifh  ; and  were 
no  fl.rangers  to  the  difeovery  of  their  lattening  fooner  in  a 
dark  room  J ; but  it  was  left  to  modern  gluttony,  to  m-a 
vent  the  barbarous  method  of  nailing  down  their  feet, 
and  of  boring  out  their  eyesj. 

The  feathers  of  the  goofe,  form  a valuable  article  of 
trade  ; for  the  fake  of  which,  thofe  that  are  fed  in  the 
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fens  of  Lincolnjljire^  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  England^ 

are  regularly  plucked  about  the  neck  and  bread,  once, 
and  fometimes  twice,  a year  *. 


'The  Eider  Duck  f . 


But  the  moft  valuable  of  all  birds,  for  its  plumage,  is 
the  eider  duck,  the  down  of  which  is  imported,  to  a great 
amount,  from  Denmark.  This  beautiful  duck  which  fur- 
nifhes  the  eider  down,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
Greenland,  Norway,  and  the  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  f . 
In  the  latter  kingdom,  however,  they  have  not  difeover- 
cd  the  method  of  taking  them  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to 
form  an  article  of  commerce  of  their  down. 

The  eider  duck  is  about  twice  the  fize  of  the  common 
kind.  She  lays  her  eggs,  live  or  lix  in  number,  among 
the  Hones  near  the  Ihore  ; and,  to  provide  a foft  bed  for 
them,  drips  the  down  from  her  bread.  It  is  then,  that 
the  natives,  whofc  bulinefs  is  to  watch  her  operations, 
take  away  both  the  eggs  and  the  ned.  The  duck  lays  a fe- 
cond  time,  and  again  has  recourfe  to  the  feathers  of  her 
body,  to  protedl  her  offspring  : And,  fliould  die  be  robbed 
a third  time,  dill  die  will  lay  ; but  the  drake  then  fup- 
plies  the  down,  her  own  dock  being  wholly  exhauded  §. 
The  eider  down,  from  its  fuperior  warmth,  lightnefs,  and 
eladicity,  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  plumage, 
for  beds,  and  coverlets.  Such  a price  does  it  bring,  even 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced,  that  thofe  didrifts 
in  Norway  and  Iceland,  where  the  eiders  nedle,  are  re- 
garded 
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garde^d  as  the  moft  valuable  property,  and  tranfmlttcd 
from  father  to  fon.  Each  proprietor,  ufes  every  ad  in  his 
power,  to  draw  thefe  birds  from  his  neighbour’s  ground 
to  his  own  ; and,  when  they  fettle  in  an  ifland  off  the  ftiore, 
the  cattle  and  herdfmen  are  removed,  to  allow  them 
greater  tranquillity*.  Very  little  of  the  cider  down  re- 
mains in  the  countries,  where  it  is  colleded  ; for,  fuch  is 
the  hnrdinefs  of  the  induftrious  and  robuft  huntfmen  who 
inhabitthem,  that,  wrapped  in  their  bear  Iklns,  and  ftretch- 
ed  in  their  huts, they  enjoy,  perhaps,  fweeter  repoie,  than 
the  ftatefman,  whofe  mind  is  racked  with  ambition,  while 
his  body  reclines  upon  a bed  of  dow'n. 


Section  VII. 

'The  Malavd\. 

I 

Besides  the  eider,  there  are  no  fewer  than  eighteen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ducks,  that  frequent  the  coafts  of  Britain.  Of 
thefe,  the  Malard  is  the  moft  remarkable,  as  it  is  from 
it,  that  our  tame  ducks  are  derived.  The  head  and  neck  of 
the  male  of  this  fpecies,  are  of  a deep  ffiining  green  : Ex- 
tended, more  than  half  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  is 
an  incomplete  circle  of  white.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the 
breaft  and  back,  is  of  a purplifli-red  ; the  reft  of  the  breaft 
and  belly,  grey.  The  fcapular  feathers  are  white,  elegant- 
ly barred  with  brown  ; and  the  fpot,  on  each  wing,  is  of 
a rich  purple  J. 

What  diftinguifhes  the  mallard  from  all  birds  of  the 
duck  kind,  are  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  whidi 
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are  black,  and  ftronglj  turned  up.  Amidfl  all  that  va- 
riety, with  which  Nature  fports,  in  the  colours  of  tame 
birds,  the  common  drake  Hill  retains  this  mark,  demon- 
ftrating  his  affinity  with  thafe  anceftors  from  which  he 
originally  fprung  : The  form  of  the  bill,  too,  in  both 
fexes,  is  the  fame  in  the  mallard,  and  the  tame  duck.  Tt 
is  probable,  that  a great  part  of  the  wild  ducks,  which 
make  their  appearance  in  October,  migrate  before  the 
breeding  feafon,  to  the  north,  along  with  the  amazing 
flocks  of  water-fowls  that  retire  thither:  Many  of  them, 
however,  remain,  and  breed  in  the  temperate  countries, 
in  the  middle  of  Europe. 

In  the  province  of  Piccardy  in  France^  vaft  quantities 
of  wild  ducks  are  taken  in  decoys,  and  fold  in  the  Paris 
market;  where,  in  one  feafon,  thirty  thoufand  livres  have 
been  drawn  for  the  produce  of  the  fmall  lake  of  St.  Lam^ 
bert  *.  They  abound  alfo  in  Llncolnjhire^  the  great  ma- 
gazine of  wild  fowls  in  Britain  ; and  they  are  taken  there 
in  immenfe  numbers,  nearly  by  the  fame  means,  as  in 
Piccardy.  As  Mr.  Pennant  had  the  beft  opportunity  of 
being  informed  of  the  method  of  taking  the  wild  fowls 
in  Lit}colnJ}nre,  I ffiall  here  infert  what  he  has  delivered 
upon  that  fubjeftf . 

“ A decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is  a large 
“ pond,  furrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that,  a marlhy 
“ and  uncultivated  country.  If  the  piece  of  water  be  not 
“ thus  furrounded,  it  will  be  attended  with  noife,  and 
“ other  accidents,  which  may  be  expefted  to  fright  the 
“ wild  fowl  from  a quiet  haunt ; where  they  mean  to 
“ fleep,  during  the  day,  in  fecurity. 

“ As  foon  as  the  evening  fets  in,  the  decoy  rifes,  as 
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“ they  term  it,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night/ 

“ ]f  the  evening  is  Hill,  the  nolfe  of  their  wings,  during 
“ their  flight,  is  heard  at  a very  great  diftance,  and  is  a 
“ plealing,  though  rather  melancholy  found.  The  decoy ■» 

“ ducks  are  fed  with  hempfeed,  which  is  flung  over  the 
“ fkreens  in  fmall  quantities,  to  bring  them  forwards  in-* 
“ to  the  pipes,  and  to  allure  the  wild  fowl  to  follow,  as 
“ this  feed  is  fo  light  as  to  float. 

“ There  are  fcvcral  pipes,  that  lead  up  a narrow  ditch, 
“ that  clofes,  at  lafl,  with  a funnel  net.  Over  thefe pipes, 
“ which  grow  continually  narrower,  from  their  firlt  enter- 
“ ance,  is  an  arch  of  netting,  fufpended  upon  hoops.  Itis 
“ neceflTary  to  have  a pipe,  or  ditch,  for  almoft  every  wind 
“ that  can  blow  ; as  upon  this  circumllance  depends 
“ which  pipe  the  wild  fowl  will  take  to  : and  the  decoy- 
“ man  always  keeps  to  the  leeward  of  the  ducks,  to  pre- 
**  vent  his  eflluvla  from  reaching  their  fagacious  iioftrils. 
“ All  along  the  pipe,  at  certain  intervals,  are  placed 
“ fltreens  made  of  reeds,  which  are  fo  fituated,  that  it  is 
impofliblc  the  wild  fowl  fliould  fee  the  decoyman,  be- 
“ fore  they  have  palled  on  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
“ where  the  purfe-net  is  placed.  The  inducement  to  the 
“ wild  ducks  to  go  up  one  of  thefe  pipes,  is,  becaufe  the 
decoyducks,  trained  to  this,  lead  the  way  ; either  af- 
ter  hearing  the  whiftle  of  the  decoyman,  or  enticed  by 
“ the  hempfeed  : The  latter  dive  under  the  water,  while 
“ the  wild  fowl  fly  on,  and  are  taken  in  the  purfe.’' 

“ It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fowl  are  in 
“ fuch  a ftate  of  lleepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will  not 
“ follow  the  decoyducks.  Ufe  is  then  generally  made  of 
a dog,  who  is  taught  his  leflfon : He  pafles  backwards 
“ and  forwards  between  the  reed  Ikrcens,  and  thus  at- 
“ trafts  the  eye  of  the  wild  fowl,  who,  not  choofing  to  be 
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^ Interrupted,  advance  towards  this  finall  and  contempt- 

Ible  animal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog, 
“ all  this  time,  by  the  direcllon  of  the  decoyman,  plays 

among  the  llcreens  of  reeds,  nearer  to  the  purfe-net, 
“ till,  at  lafl,  perhaps,  the  decoyman  appears  behind  a 
“ fkreen,  and  the  wild  fowl,  not  daring  to  pafs  by  him, 
**  in  return,  nor  being  able  to  efcape  upwards,  on  ac- 
“ count  of  the  net  covering,  rulli  on  into  the  purfe-net. 
“ Sometimes  the  dog  w'ill  not  attraft  their  attention,  if  a 
“ red  handkerchief,  or  fomething  very  Angular,  is  not 
“ put  about  him.” 

The  feafon  for  catching  forvl  in  decoys,  is  from  the 
latter  end  of  October,  till  February.  By  an  act  in  the 
late  reign,  the  taking  them  is  prohibited  from  the  firfl  of 
June,  till  the  fird  of  October,  under  the  penalty  of  Ave 
Ihillings  for  each  bird  deltroyed  within  that  period.  The 
decoys  are  the  property  of  the  landholder,  upon  whofe 
eftate  they  are  conftrudted  ; and,  in  Lincohjhire,  they  are 
let  at  a certain  annualrent,  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  a- 
year.  There  are  alfo  decoys  in  SomerfetJJjire  ; but  thofe 
of  LincolnJJjire  contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  mar- 
kets of  London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  widgeons, 
and  teal,  are  taken  in  that  county.  Tvlr.  Pennant  had  an 
account  fent  him  of  tlie  produce  of  ten  decoys,  which,  ia 
one  winter,  amounted  to  thirty  two  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred. In  this  account,  widgeon  and  teal  are  reckoned 
but  as  one  ; becaufe  they  fell  only  at  half  price,  and  only 
thefe  are  fet  down,  which  were  fold  in  London,  From 
diefe  vad  quantities  that  are  caught,  wild  fowl  are  fo  ve- 
ry cheap  in  LincolnJJjire,  that  the  dccoymen  would  con- 
tract to  deliver  them  in  that  neighbourhood  for  tenpence 
» pair. 
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^he  Mufcovy  Duck*. 


TT  ms  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  duck  kind,  and  approaches 
nearly  to  the  fize  of  a goofe.  It  has  obtained  its  name 
from  a flrong  fmell  of  mulk,  which  exhales  from  its  bo- 
dy, and  not  becaufe  it  comes  from  RuJJia,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed  ; for  the  native  country  of  this  fpecies,  is  not  af- 
certained.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  a brownifh  black 
plumage,  excepting  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  that  exhi- 
bit a large  white  fpot.  Some  individuals  are  white  ; but 
thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fpecialties,  produced  by  do- 
meftlcation,  cold,  or  other  caufes.  This  fpecies  is  bell 
diftinguilhed  by  a large  tubercle  of  naked  Ikin,  which  co- 
vers each  cheek,  and  proceeds  behind  the  eyes  : Towards 
the  end  of  the  beak,  it  rifes  into  a knob  nearly  of  the 
lize  of  a cherry.  This  naked  tubercle  is  not  feen  upon 
the  females,  who  want  alfo  that  plume  of  feathers,  re- 
fembllng  a creft,  which  hangs  down  behind  the  head  of 
the  male. 

The  MufcGvy  duck  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  America. 
The  old  naturalifts,  however,  affirm^  that  it  was  imjjorted 
from  Egypt  mio  Europe,  vdiere  it  has  long  been  kept  in  a 
Hate  of  domeftication.  For  this,  it  feems  indeed  better 
fitted,  than  even  the  common  duck  : It  is  fald  to  be  more 
ealily  fattened,  while  it  is  of  greater  fize,  and  more  pro- 
lific. The  female  lays  a great  number  of  eggs,  and  will 
hatch  aFany  feafon  of  the  year  ; a circumftance,  in  which 
ihe  differs  from  the  fpecies  ufually  domefUcated.  The 
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luale  is  very  ardent  aud  falacious  : He  cohabits  not  only 
with  his  own  fpecies,  but  with  the  common  duck  ; and 
produces  a baflard  brood,  which  are  faid  to  be  incapable 
of  reproducing  their  kind.  The  eggs  of  thefe  birds,  are 
almoft  entirely  round,  and  of  a greenilb  colour,  while  the 
female  is  young  ; but  grow  paler,  as  fhe  continues  to  have 
different  broods.  The  Mufcovy  ducks  are  tamed  in  great 
numbers  in  St.  Domingo,  and  fome  other  illands  of  the 
Wejl  Indies.  They  are,  at  prefent,  found  in  their  wild 
ftate,  in  the  marfiies  of  Guiana  j where  they  neflle  upon 
the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  clofe  upon  the  water-edge: 
When  the  young  are  protruded,  the  mother  is  faid  to  take 
them  up  in  her  bill,  one  after  another,  and  tumble  them 
down  into  the  water.  They  feed,  in  the  mornings,  upon 
a plant  called  ’wild  rice  \ and,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  perch  upon  the  thick  and  bufliy  trees,  where 
they  feldom  allow  the  fportfman  to  approach  within  muf- 
ket  fliot. 

^hc  Widgeon  *. 

Amono  the  numerous  tribes  of  wild  ducks,  the  ’widgeons 
are  diflinguilhed  by  a hiffing  noife,  emitted  from  their  bill, 
very  different  from  the  loud  and  hoarfe  note  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  By  this  noife,  they  are  diftinguiffied  at  a 
great  diftance  ; for  they  frequently  utter  it,  as  they  fly, 
during  night.  The  widgeon,  like  the  reft  of  this  genus, 
pofTelles  the  power  of  feeing  in  the  dark  . It  is  lefs,  than 
the  common  duck,  and  difplays  greater  agility  in  all  its 
functions.  Its  bill  is  blue,  with  a black  point,  The  plu- 
mage. 
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mage,  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  head,  is  red,  whit- 
ening as  it  approaches  the  crown.  The  back  is  finely  va- 
riegated with  black  lines,  waving  in  a zig-zag  diredtion, 
upon  a w'hite  ground.  The  firft  coverts  of  the  wing, 
form  a large  white  fpot ; and  the  fecond,  conflitute  a mirror 
of  green.  The  breaft  and  belly  are  white,  reddening  to- 
wards the  fidcs.  The  female  difplays  lefs  variety  and 
richnefs  in  her  apparel,  being  uniformly  of  a cloudy 
grey 

The  widgeons,  when  young,  difplay,  in  their  colours 
none  of  that  brilliancy,  for  which  they  are  afterwards  re- 
markable. Being  then  grey,  they  can  neither  be  diflingui  Ik- 
ed from  their  kindred  tribes,  nor  can  their  males  be  diftin- 
guiflicd  from  the  females.  It  is  not  till  the  month  of  March, 
that  the  plumage  of  theyoung  males  affumes  its  vivid  hues : 
That  is  the  feafon  of  courtfliip ; and  Nature  then  kindly  be- 
llows on  them  thofeattraftions,  that  are  requifite  for  the  du- 
ties they  are  to  perform  f . Towards  the  end  of  July,  flie 
again  flrips  them  of  their  finery.  They  are  then  clad  in 
grey,  and  almofl  as  plain  as  the  females.  Their  voice  allb 
is  loft,  during  the  winter  months  ; a feafon,  when  they  are 
condemned  to  filence  and  indifference. 

It  is  in  this  degraded  and  humble  plight,  that  thefe 
birds  fet  out  upon  their  long  journeys  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  in  order  to  vifit  our  fhores,  where 
they  arrive  in  the  month  of  November.  Towards 
March,  they  again  refume  their  charms  j and  depart  from 
us  fully  invefted  with  all  the  honours  of  their  race,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  neftling  and  incubation,  upon  lliores 
farther  removed  from  the  habitations  of  man. 

The  widgeons  both  fly  and  fwim[in  large  flocks.  From 
their  capacity  of  feeing  in  the  dark,  they  arc  enabled  to 
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fdarcli  for  food  during  night.  At  feafons,  they  float  upon 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  upon  the  fides  of  lakes,  de- 
vouring frogs,  worms,  Infects,  and  water-plants : Nor  is 
the  violence  of  the  tempell  able  to  deter  them  from  thefe 
excuifions  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  commonly  molt  ac- 
tive, and  wander  farthell  from  the  fliore,  In  ftormy  wea- 
ther. Ducks  of  this  fpecies,  are  found  In  America,  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  They  endure  equally  the  cold  and  warm 
climates  ; feveral  of  them  being  feen  In  the  Wejl  Indies, 
They  are  alfo  capable  of  domellicatlon  ; and  will  fatten 
readily  with  crumbs  of  bread,  or  with  grain. 


*Ibe  Schoveler  *, 

T.  HE  form  and  appearance  of  the  duck,  are  imitated  and 
repeated  by  Nature,  with  fo  many  varieties,  that  it  would 
be  impolTible,  in  our  limited  work,  to  follow  her  foot- 
lleps  through  her  meandering  path.  The  fchoveler  de- 
rives its  name,  in  many  languages,  from  its  large  broad 
bill,  which  is  flattened  and  extended  tow’ards  the  point, 
fomewhat  like  a fpoon.  It  is  larger,  than  the  common 
wild  duck;  and  adorned  with  ftill  more  rich  and  gaudy 
plumage.  The  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  a 
fine  green  ; the  firft  coverts  of  the  wing  are  of  a delicate 
blue,  that  terminates  in  white  upon  thofe  that  follow  ; 
while  the  laft  coverts  exhibit  the  beautiful  green  mirror, 
fo  often  repeated  in  the  birds  of  this  genus.  The  female 
difplays  nearly  the  fame  colours  in  thefe  parts,  but  of 
fainter  hues  : Upon  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  her  co- 
lour 
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lour  is  an  obfcure  grey,  fliaded  with  white  and  red. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  the  male,  is  white  ; and  the 
whole  belly,  red. 

While  young,  this  fpecies  exhibits  little  variety  of 
colour  •,  both  male  and  female  being  then  of  a dead  grey. 
Some  of  the  females,  when  they  grow  old,  afl'ume  the 
bright  and  variegated  hues,  that  are  deemed  peculiar  to' 
the  male  : Hence  the  contufion,  to  be  met  with  in  the  de- 
feriptions  of  ornithologifts  ; and  hence,  too,  the  needlefs 
multiplication  of  fpecies,  that  has  been  made  under  this 
genus. 

There  is  fald  to  be  a conliderable  difference  betv/een  the 
manner  of  feeding  in  this,  and  that  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
ducks.  The  fchovelers  feed  only  upon  infects,  and  frogs  ; 
and  will,  therefore,  never  become  inhabitants  of  the  poultry 
yard.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cram  them  with  grain  j 
but,  after  langulllung  for  a few  days^  they  have  always 
died  under  this  management.  1 hey  are  active  purfuers' 
of  their  prey  in  the  night  ; having  the  fame  capacity  of 
feeing  in  an  obfcure  light,  which,  as  we  have  already  noti« 
ted,  is  poiTelfed  by  other  birds  of  this  fpecies.  They 
do  not  arrive  at  the  fame  time  with  the  widgeons,  and 
other  ducks.  Many  of  them  neftle  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  by  confcquence,  remain  during  fum- 
mer. 

The  young,  on  their  firfl  appearance,  are  clothed 
with  a grey  fpotted  down  ; and  are  then  extremely  ugly. 
This  deformity  is  increafed  by  the  enormity  of  their  bills  . 
which,  at  that  period,  feem  as  large  as  their  wliole  bodies, 
and  greatly  fatigue  them  in  walking.  They  reft  them,  for 
jhe  moft  part,  upon  their  breafts,  even  when  they  fwlm  ; 
which  they  attempt  to  do,  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fliell. 
The  female  fchoveler  leads  them  out  to  feed,  all  the  while 
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looking  round  with  anxiety,  left:  foine  danger  fiiould  be- 
fal  them.  On  the  approach  of  a bird  of  prey,  they 
fquat  down  among  the  reeds,  while  their  mother  dived 
below  the  water; 


Tlje  Sea  Vheafant 

This  bird,  and  the  long  tailed  duck  of  ISfewfoutidlandi 
deferve  to  be  particularized,  on  account  of  a fingularity,' 
which,  at  firft  fight,  would  feem  to  exclude  them  frorri 
this  tribe  ; This  Is  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  tail,' 
which,  like  that  of  the  fwallow,  terminates  in  two  ftiarp 
points.  The  fea  pheafant  is  a beautiful  bird,  and  ex- 
cellent eating  : Its  plumage  exhiljits  a beautiful  grey,' 
undulated  with  fine  black  tints,  which  you  would  fup- 
pofe  had  been  laid  on  with  a pencil.  The  back,  and  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  difplay  larger  undulations  of  pure 
white  and  black.  The  head,  and  part  of  the  neck,  are 
brown  : Upon  each  fide  there  is  a long  white  band,  rifing 
from  the  breaft,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  hind-head, 
like  a ribbon.  By  this  ftrlking  mark,  the  fea  pheafant 
may  be  known  at  a conftderable  diftance. 

This  bird  is  feen,  at  two  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
upon  our  lakes  ; from  which  it  is  not  deterred  by  the 
utmoft  rigours  of  winter.  It  even  meets  that  feafon  in 
all  its  feverity,  upon  the  SwediJ}j  lakes  f.  It  is  fpread 
over  Lvifiana,  Mexico,  and  various  parts  of  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  of  Europe ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,' 
that  the  long  tailed  duck  of  Newfoundland,  deferibed  by 
Edwards,  is  only  a variety,  or  perhaps  the  female,  of  tli6r 
iea  pheafant 

VOL.II.  3Y 

* Le  Canard  a longue  queue,  BiifTon. 
f Hicmc  intenfflin-a  ad  nos  accedlt.  Fauna  Suecioa,' 
j Fliil.  of  Birds,  page  ij6. 
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Sheldrake  *• 


By  the  Angular  habit  of  this  fpecies,  in  neftling  under- 
ground, it  has  obtained  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of 
"vulpanfer,  or  fox-goofe.  The  Iheldiake  difputes  his  hole 
with  the  rabbit  ; and,  when  he  has  difpcflefled  him,  his 
female  is  introduced  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  rear  her  young. 
This  was  one  of  thofe  birds,  which  the  fuperftitious  folly 
of  the  Egyptians  confecrated,  on  account  of  its  parental 
affe£lion.  The  ancients  believed,  that  the  female  of  this 
fpecies  came  and  prefented  herfelf  to  the  fportfmen,  in 
order  to  fave  her  young  : It,  therefore,  reprefents  the 
generous  tendernefs  of  a mother  to  her  offspring. 

The  name  of  hurrow-duck,  which  this  bird  fometimes 
obtains  among  the  EngliJIs,  charafterizes  it  more  properly, 
than  that  given  to  it  by  the  ancients  ; for  it,  in  reality,  be- 
longs to  the  duck  tribe,  though  it  be  a little  larger  than  our 
common  duck.  Its  beak,  towards  the  point,  is  a little  more 
elevated  : Its  colours  are  more  bright  and  luminous  : 
Still,  however,  it  refembles  the  family,  in  the  whole  of 
its  parts,  and  conformation.  The  plumage  confifts  of 
great  maffes  or  patehes  of  three  different  colours,  black, 
white,  and  yellow  : The  head,  and  upper  half  of  the  neck, 
are  black,  wulh  reflc6lioiis  of  green : The  lower  part  is 
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furi’ounded  with  a white  collar,  under  which,  there  is  a 
belt  of  yellow,  which  covers  the  bread,  and  falls,  like 
a falh,  over  tlie  back.  The  female  is  fmaller,  than  the 
male  ; and  refembles  him  in  the  didribution  of  her  co- 
lours, without  being  much  inferior  in  ludre. 

Tliny  mentions  the  flefli  of  the  dieldrake  as  being  excel- 
lent eating,  and  in  high  requed  among  the  ancient  Britons* ^ 
a circumdance,  in  which  he  is  contradidled  by  Ccefar, 
who  aderts,  that  it  was  deemed  unlawful  by  that  ancient 
nation,  to  eat  poultry  ; and  fpecifies  the  goofe  and  the 
hen  f.  It  is  how'ever  certain,  that  the  flieldrakes  might 
be  tamed  with  great  advantage  ; from  their  fize,  their  ha- 
bits, and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  down  of  thefe  birds, 
were  they  introduced  into  the  poultry  yard,  might  be  turn- 
ed to  account ; and  we  have  the  tedimony  of  the  an- 
cients, who,  in  all  probability,  tamed  them,  that  their  eggs 
are  delicate  food,  yielding  only  to  thofe  of  the  peahens, 
of  which  they  feem  to  have  been  extravagantly  fond. 

The  flieldrakes  are,  probably,  lefs  attached  to  the  fea,  than 
any  of  the  birds  of  this  genus  ; for  they  are  commonly  found 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  frequently  in  frelh  w'-ater 
lakes  in  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  country.  They  arrive 
upon  the  coafls  in  fpring,  where  they  fearch  for  fome 
rabbit-warren  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  difpodefs  the 
rabbits  of  their  holes,  in  order  to  furnifli  themfelves  with 
neds.  They  feem  to  have  a great  delicacy,  if  not  caprice,  in 
their  choice  of  thefe  holes  ; for  they  will  enter  and  ftirvey 
an  hundred,  before  they  find  one  fuited  to  their  tadc.  When 
once,  however,  they  are  accommodated,  tlie  rabbits  ne- 
ver return  to  difpute  with  them  the  property. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in 
number,  upon  the  naked  fand,  in  the  bottom  of  the. hole  flie 

has 

* Anfcrini  generis  funt  chtnalopcces  \ et,  quibus  lautlores  epulai  non  no- 
vit  Britannia,  chenerota,  fere  anfere  minorcs.  Lib.  x.  cun.  13. 
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haschofen;  and,  after  the  number  is  completed,  flic  covers 
them  with  down,  flripped  from  her  breaft.  During  the 
whole  period  of  incubation,  the  male  watches  the  fafety 
of  his  mate,  upon  fome  adjacent  eminence  ; and,  when 
file  leaves  the  neft  in  the  morning  or  evening,  he  aflumes 
her  place,  and  preferves  the  warmth  of  her  eggs  till  Ibe 
return.  Immediately  after  the  young  are  hatched,  they 
arc  conduced  by  both  parents  to  the  fea  ; after  which, 
they  appear  no  more  upon  land,  but  truft  themfelves, 
night  and  day,  to  that  boifterous  element,  the  waves  of 
which  often  dafli  even  to  pieces  the  old  birds  of  all  kinds  *. 

Should  the  fportiman  meet  with  a covey  of  flieldrakes, 
thus  marching  to  the  fea,  the  old  birds  take  wing  ; but 
the  female  keeps  at  a fmall  diftance,  fluttering  and  hang- 
ing her  wings,  as  if  w'ounded,  in  order  to  withdraw,  by 
this  artifice,  his  attention  from  her  young  j and  this  is, 
probably,  all  that  is  meant  by  the  ancients^  when  they  af- 
fert,  that  this  bird  facriflees  her  own  life,  to  preferve  that 
of  her  otTspring.  The  covey  are,  all  the  while,  lying  fquat 
and  motionlefs  upon  the  ground,  till  their  guides  re- 
turn. Should  the  fportfinan  happen  to  come  upon  the 
fpot,  while  they  are  in  this  fituation,  none  of  them  will  flir 
a limb,  till  they  be  all  taken. 

The  eggs  of  the  flieldrake,  have  fometimes  been  carried 
off,  and  put  beneath  a common  hen,  who  will  hatch  them 
with  great  alTiduity.  The  young  birds  are  beautiful, 
from  their  firfl  appearance ; Their  backs  are  black  and 
white  : Afterwards  they  become  grey,  but  do  not  acquire 
the  full  lufli'e  of  their  plumage,  till  after  their  fecond  moult- 
ing. When  thus  reared,  the  flieldrakes  live  in  the  poulr 
try  yard,  with  the  gcefe_and  ducks,  in  familiar  habits  ; 
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and,  like  them,  they  feed  upon  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
grain, 


Scoter  *, 

[Natural  hiflory,  for  a confiderable  time,  inftead  of  re- 
lating an  authentic  account  of  the  produdlions  of  nature, 
contained  a mafs  of  marvellous  anecdotes  of  animals, 
whofe  economy  was  unknown.  The  footer  was  then  de- 
scribed as  a bird,  that  arofc  by  fome  kind  of  fpontaneous 
generation,  from  fliells,  or  rotten  wood.  In  the  infancy 
of  fcience,  fairy  tales  are  preferred  to  hiflory,  and  roman- 
tic fidion  is  fubflituted  for  the  lefs  furprifing  narrative  of 
fafts.  The  neflling,  laying,  and  incubation  of  the  footers, 
ever  fmce  their  manners  were  obferved,  have  been  found 
fimilar  to  thofe  fun£lions  in  other  birds.  They  arrive  in 
winter,  in  great  numbers,  upon  the  BritiJJ}  fhores  ; and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  their  flefh,  where  fifli  is 
not  to  be  had,  is  allowed  to  the  monks  and  nuns,  on  their 
meagre  days.  The  religious  have  fuppofed,  that  they 
might  indulge  more  freely  in  the  flelh  of  thefe  birds,  as 
their  blood  is  believed  to  be  cold.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  fact,  although  it  may  be  true,  that  the  black,  dry 
and  tough  flefh  of  the  footers  is  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of 
mortification,  than  of  feafling. 

This  bird  is  of  the  fiz,e  of  the  common  duck,  but  thick- 
er and  fhorter  in  fliapc.  It  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  by  the 
bill,  which  does  not  terminate  in  a horny  nail,  like  that 
of  the  other  birds  of  this  genus  : Towards  the  bafe,  it 
fvvells  into  a confiderable  thicknefs,  and  difplays  two 
large  tubercles,  of  a yellow  colour.  During  the  winter 
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months,  every  northerly  wind  feems  to  bring  new  flocks 
of  thefe  birds  ; till  at  lafl  they  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  they  appear,  in  fome  places,  to  cover  the  furface  of 
the  fea.  Their  favourite  food  is  a fmall  fpecies  of  ihell- 
filb,  with  which  the  fliores  are  lined  in  fome  places ; and, 
for  the  purpofe  of  picking  up  thefe,  they  are  feen  con- 
tinually diving  under  water.  Towards  the  month  of 
March,  they  gradually  difappear,  by  the  afliflance  of  the 
fouth  wind ; for  they  then  retire  to  the  north,  to  repro- 
duce theii  fpecies. 


The  birds  of  this  fpecies,  clofe  the  numerous  lift  of,  the 
duck  kind  ; and,  in  forming  it,  nature  feems  only  to  re- 
produce a favourite  form  on  a fmaller  fcale  j fo  exa£tly  do 
the  teals  refemble  the  larger  kinds  of  this  genus  in  fhape, 
colour,  and  every  proportion.  Birds  of  this  fpecies,  were 
highly  efteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  an  article  of 
food ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  they  were  reared  by  them  in 
great  numbers,  in  a domeftic  ftate.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed,that  the  rearing  of  the  teal  would  fucceed  equally  well 
with  us,  if  we  paid  the  fame  attention  to  the  poultry 
yard. 

The  teals  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  and  varied,  than 
the  ducks  : Some  fpecies  of  them,  have  been  found  in 

every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  poflefs  not  the  fame 
brilliancy  of  plumage  ; but  their  modeft  colours  are,  if 
poflible,  more  elegantly  dlftributed.  They  are  of  a 
brownilh  grey,  beautifully  ftreaked  with  fmall  waving 
lines  of  white.  The  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
are  alfo  variegated  wjth  larger  lines  of  this  colour. 

I Towards 
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Towards  the  pairing  feafon,  the  male  makes  a croak- 
ing noife,  refembling  the  rail.  At  that  feafon,  however,  al- 
moll  all  the  birds  of  this  tribe  remove  from  our  fliores ; fly- 
ing in  large  flocks,  like  the  ducks,  but  without  obferving 
any  order  in  their  flight.  They  feldom  dive  in  quell  of 
food,  as  we  have  feen  fome  other  birds  of  this  genus  ; their 
food,  which  conlills  of  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of 
infefls,  being  commonly  found  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
near  the  Ihore,  where  they  are  known  to  refide. 

Of  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  teals,  fome  build  upon  our 
lakes,  where  they  conftru£l  their  nell  among  the  reeds, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  rifes  and  falls  with  the  water. 
This  edifice  is  conftru6led  with  great  care,  and  contains 
generally  about  a dozen  of  eggs,  of  the  lize  of  thofe  of  a 
pigeon,  and  of  a dirty  white  colour.  In  rearing  the  young, 
the  females  are  alone  engaged  ; the  males,  at  that  feafon, 
feparate  from  thena,  and  aflemble  in  flocks.  The  fumnier 
teal  is  the  fmallell  of  this  numerous  tribe  ; and,  as  its 
name  impprts,  remains  with  us  during  the  fummer 
months. 
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Genus  LXXXV.—The  Penguin  *. 


The  penguins  feemto  be  birds  analogous  to  the  auks.  The^ 
former  fill  up  the  fame  fpace  among  the  fowls  of  the  fouth- 
ern,  that  the  latter  do  among  thofe  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere.  As  Nature  began  the  feathered  tribes  with  birds 
incapable  of  flight,  and  refembling  quadrupeds  more  than 
birds  ; fo  ftie  concludes  the  order  with  others,  that  appear 
more  nearly  allied  to  filbes,  than  to  fowls.  The  plumage 
of  the  penguins,  efpecially  that  upon  the  wings,  more  re- 
fembfes  fcales,  than  feathers;  and,  while  it  renders  thefe 
inftruments  ferviceable  to  their  owners  as  fins  in  fwun- 
ming,  it  renders  them  altogether  ufelefs  for  flight  f. 

The  whole  body  of  the  penguins,  is  covered  with  ob- 
long plumes,  of  a hard,  thick,  and  fliining  fubftance,  and 
clofely  applied  to  each  other,  like  the  fcales  of  a fifli. 
Thefe,  together  with  a thick  coat  of  fat,  with  which  they 
are  furrounded,  protedlthe  birds  of  this  order  from  the  cold 
of  tliofe  frozen  regions,  which  they  inhabit.  They  pre- 
fer, as  a reiidence,  thofe  bleak  and  deferted  tra£ls,  that 
border  upon  the  fouth  pole ; tra6ls,  condemned  by  na- 
ture to  perpetual  fierllity  and  folitude.  In  the  higheft 
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Iqlltudcs  vlfited  by  Captain  Cooh,  that  daring  adventurer, 
who  penetrated  to  the  very  borders  of  thofe  countries, _ 
that  are  locked  up  by  perpetual  ice  and  fnow,  he  con- 
11  antly  oblerved  the  penguins  and  petrils,  far  beyond  the 
precindls  allotted  toother  animals,  as  if  fent  to  roufe  na- 
ture from  that  eternal  filence  and  inaftivity,  in  which  Ike 
is  funk,  in  tliefe  horrid  abodes  * . 

As  the  water  Is  the  natural  and  proper  element  of  the 
penguins,  they  can  reft  upon  it  by  night,  as  well  as  by 
day.  When  the  ice,  upon  which  they  percli,  breaks 
off  and  floats,  they  ftill  keep  by  it,  till  they  be  often 
carried  to  an  immenfe  diftance  from  land.  'I  heir  mo- 
tions, upon  land,  are  as  flow  and  aukward,  as,  ujaon  the 
fea,  they  are  alert  and  rapid.  Their  fliort  legs  are  fltu- 
ated  far  back  in  the  abdomen  ; and,  in  order  to  fupport 
themfelves  upon  them,  their  bodies  are  raifed  quite  per- 
pendicular ; fo  that,  when  walking,  they  appear  like  fo 
many  children  with  white  aprons. 

As  the  penguins  are  the  foie  and  peaceable  poffeffors 
of  thofe  defolate  regions  which  they  inhabit,  they 
are,  in  fome  places,  very  numerous.  A fliip’s  crew 
caught  about  three  hundred,  upon  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  South  Sea,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  minutes  ; and,  had 
their  boat  been  able  to  contain  them,  they  might  have 
fecured  as  many  thoufands  ; for  they  had  only  to  beat  ' 
them  down  with  fticks,  in  great  heaps  before  them  f . 

The  food  of  the  penguins  is  fifti  only  ; and,  although 
they  are  feen,  while  on  ftiore,  frequenting  the  tufts  of 
coarfe  grafs,  the  only  vegetable  that  grows  on  thofe 
lands  which  they  vifit,  it  is,  probably,  for  flielter, 
VoL.  II.  3 Z and 
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and  not  for  tlie  fake  of  food  *.  They  lay  from  one  to 
three  eggs,  a very  fmall  progeny,  like  that  of  the  con- 
generous birds  of  the  North  Seas.  They  dig  holes,  like 
rabbits,  In  the  fand,  where  they  depofit  their  eggs,  and 
rear  their  j^oung.  In  walking  over  the  fields,  which 
they  have  dug  in  this  manner,  you  often  fink  to  the 
knees  in  their  burrows  : If  the  penguins  be  within,  they 
take  their  revenge  by  biting  the  leg,  which  they  do  with 
wonderful  elTeft.  Thefc  eggs  and  young,  afford'an  ex- 
cellent refrefiiment  to  failors,  in  countries  where  there  is 
nc  other  fpccies  of  food  f . 

As  the  penguins  vifit  the  land  but  feldom,  their  co- 
lours are  influenced  by  that  circumftance.  The  belly,  and 
other  parts  covered  by  the  w'ater,  are  white  ; wliile  the 
back  is  of  dilTerent  colours,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
the  fpccies. 


The  Great  Magellanic  Penguin  %• 

J.  HE  genus  of  penguins,  was  firfl  difeovered  by  the  Dutch 
in  their  voyages  to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  on  the  Ihores 
around  Fort  Defirc^  they  firft  beheld  that  fingular  race, 
which  makes  fuch  near  approadies  to  the  finny  tribes, 
that  Nature  feems  evidently  to  have  intended  it  to  connect 
the  finny  and  feathered  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fu- 
ture voyages  into  that  immenfe  ocean  that  furrounds  the 
fouth  pole,  have  cUfeoyered  three  or  four  different  kinds, 
all  characterized  by  the  fame  external  marks. 

The  great  Magellanic  penguin,  infiead  of  wings.  Is  fur. 
pifned  with  two  fmall  membranous  inflruments  of  the 

' ‘ f * 

fubftancG 

V • 


I Cook’s  voy.  vol.  It. 


* Forfter’s  narrative,  p.  54. 

^ Le  grand  manchot,  Buffou. 
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fubflance  of  fins,  which  hang  down  on  each  fide  of  the 
animal,  refembling  the  arms  of  a man.  They  are,  out  of 
all  proportion^  too  fmall  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  into  the 
air  a bird  of  the  weight  of  thirty-nine  pounds  j accord- 
ingly, the  Magellanic  penguin  is  altogether  incapable  of 
flight.  Even  the  young  of  this  fpecies,  weigh  ten  or 
twelve  pounds : They  are  covered  with  a hard  and  thick 
hide,  like  that  of  a pig  : Their  necks  are  thick,  and  fliort : 
And,  when  at  their  full  fize,  thefe  birds  meafure  about 
two  feet  in  length  ; a fize  hardly  proportioned  to  their 
immenfe  weight,  which  arifes  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  lodged  there. 

This  fpecies  is  dillinguiflied  by  its  colour,  as  well  as 
its  fize.  On  each  fide  of  the  head,  there  is  a large  fpot  of 
a bright  orange  colour,  bordered  with  black  : The  back 
is  dark  grey,  enlivened  with  fome  fliades  of  blue  ; The 
breaft,  fides,  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,are  of  pure  white. 
Thefe  penguins  abound  in  the  Faulhland  iflands.  New  Hol- 
land^ New  Georgia,  and  New  Guinea,  where  they  bur- 
tow  in  the  fand.  Each  hole  contains  three  or  four  youngs 
which  arc  tolerable  eating,  and  afford  a very  feafonable 
relief  to  weatherbeaten  feamen,  in  thefe  dreary  tracks, 
fo  remote  from  all  the  fupplies  that  are  procured  by  hu- 
man art.  Even  the  old  penguins  are  without  that  experi- 
fence,  from  which  the  fhynefs  of  all  animals  arifes  : In 
Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage,  fo  little  diflrufl  had  they 
of  their  new  vifitors,  that  they  allowed  the  hungry  failora 
to  beat  them  down  in  hundreds,  with  their  flicks.  • 


fHE  SPOTTED  PENGUIl^, 


V’be  Spotted  ’Penguin  *, 


JThis  fpccles,  as  well  as  the  laft,  is  found  in  the  MageU- 
lanic  regions  of  South  ylmerica,  and  all  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  male  is  diftingulilied  by  a collar 
around  the  neck,  which  is  more  faintly  marked  in  the 
female,  and  in  fome,  perhaps,  not  perceptible.  Ihe  bill 
of  thefe  birds  is  yellow,  tovrards  the  end  ; and  their 
length  is  about  a foot  and  an  half.  They  are  afli-colour- 
ed  above,  and  \\hite  below.  The  back  toe,  tliough 
not  included  in  the  membrane,  b)-  which  the  reft  are 
connecled,  is  turned  about  to  one  fide.  The  fin,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  wing,  is  fmall  and  flat ; and  the 
fmall  pointed  feathers  that  rife  out  of  it,  give  the  appear- 
ance of  rough  leather,  rather  than  of  the  wing  of  a bird. 

The  fpotted  penguins  are  very  numerous,  all  around 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wdiere  they  neflle  on  the  fmall 
< , ...  . , 
illands  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  continent.  Their  brood 

confifts  of  two  eggs  only,  of  a white  colour.  When  the 
young  are  excluded,  the  old  birds  defend  them  with  great 
courage.  Penguins  of  this  fpccles,  are  of  the  fize  of  a tame 
duck  ; and,  tiiough  altogether  incapable  of  flight,  they 
fometimes  build  on  tliefe  little  illands,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  and  an  half  from  tlie  Ihore.  As  thefe  bii'ds,  however, 
are  capable  of  fading  for  feveral  days,  it  is  probable,  that 
^hey  do  not  repair  every  day  to  feed  upon  the  water,  dur- 
ing the  time  they  rear  their  young. 

This 
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Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  not  confined  in  their  reiidence, 
folely  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable,  that  they 
inhabit  the  greater  number  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea. 
They  appear,  from  Ceoke‘’s  voyages,  to  be  very  commoa 
in  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  at  the  Falkland  iflands, 
where  they  are  called  by  tlic  familiar  name  of  jumping 
Jacks.  On  one  of  the  iflands  touched  at  by  Captain 
Cooke,  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  birds  were  found,  in  a fleep 
lb  profound,  that  they  allowed  theinfelves  to  be  tumb- 
led over  feveral  times,  before  they  awoke.  The  failora 
were  obliged  to  give  a few  of  them  fmart  cuffs  with  their 
hands,  before  they  could  roufe  them  from  this  aflonlfliing 
apathy.  By  and  by,  however,  the  whole  croud  awoke  ; 
and,  feeing  themfelves  furrounded  by  an  enemy,  tiiey  af- 
fumed  courage,  and  fell  upon  the  crew  in  dole  battle. 
The  fliip’s  company,  finding  their  clothes  and  their  legs 
torn,  beat  down  vail  numbers  of  them  ; and,  leaving  thefe 
dead,  as  they  fuppofed,  they  made  off  in  purfuit  of  the 
main  body  of  the  flying  army.  While  thus  employed, 
they  were  furprifed,  by  finding,  that  thofe  which  they  had 
left  upon  the  field,  had  fuddenly  got  up,  and  had  already 
attacked  their  rear,  tearing  their  legs  and  clothes  with 
redoubled  fury.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  human  race, 
and  much  to  the  honour  of  adventurers,  had  the  difeo- 
very  of  unknown  countries  never  led  to  hoflilitics  of  a 
more  ferious  nature  than  thefe. 
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'^he  Hopping  Penguin  *•' 


*X*HI3  fpecies  is  difllngulflied  from  the  red,  hy  its  man- 
ner of  walking,  which  is,  by  taking  little  hops  forward, 
without  bringing  the  one  leg  pall  the  other.  It  is 
means  of  this  movement,  that  this  bird  makes  its 
Way  upon  the  rocks,  w’here  it  nedles,  and  rears  its  young. 
In  fize,  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  lafl  fpecies.  It 
35  a foot  and  an  half  high,  when  Handing  in  that  erect 
poHure,  to  which  it  is  ncceffariiy  rellrifted  by  tlie  poli- 
tioii  of  its  legs  : When  ftretdied  out,  and  meafured  from 
the  bill  to  the  toes,  its  length  is  very  little  greater.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  of  a very  dark  aHi-colour, 
bordering  upon  black  ; and  the  lower,  are  of  a fnowy 
Tvhile. 


*TJje  Thick-hilled  Penguin  f. 


This  is  the  laft  bird  of  this  genus,  which  navigators  Itave 
deferibed  with  accuracy  fufficient  to  enable  naturalifls 
to  determine  in  what  manner  to  arrange  it.  Forfler^ 
the  companion  of  Captain  Cooke,  fiippofes  tliat  there  are 
other  kinds,  or  at  leall  vaiieties,  of  this  genus  : Till  thefe, 
however,  be  more  perfe£lly  known,  they  cannot  appear 

in 
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in  a fjftem  of  natural  hlflorj.  The  bill  of  this  fpecles, 
is  its  diftinguifhing  charafter  ; the  lower  mandible  being 
! th’ck,  and  apparently  broken  off,  before  it  reach  the  full 
I length  of  the  upper  one.  BriJJon  has  given  this  bird  the 
nanae  of  catarraBa,  an  appellation  applied  by  Arijlotle^ 
to  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  predatory  kind  *.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  natural- 
ifts,  ever  were  acquainted  with  the  penguins  ; becaufc  they 
are  found  to  refide  in  regions,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
ancient  navigation.  The  bill  and  Legs  of  this  fpecles,  are 
red  : The  face,  dark  brown  : All  the  foreparts  of  the  body, 
■white:  And  the  hind-head,  neck,  and  back,  purple;  and 
covered  with  fhort  fliff  feathers,  more  refembling  the. 
fcales  of  a ferpent,  than  the  plumage  of  a bird  f. 


* Tome  iv.  pag.  xo*. 
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Genus  LXXXVL— 7^^  Pelican*. 


T\fte'R  the  example  of  Linnam,  we  have  clafied  in  this 
tribe,  all  the  diflerent  fpecies,  tliat  have  four  toes  beiore» 
all  connedled  by  a membrane.  This  genus  is  farther 
charafterized  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  noftrils  ; which  are 
placed  in  a furrow  that  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  bill,  and 
are  often  altogether  imperceptible.  The  BritiJJj  birds, 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  are,  the  corrnorant,  the  Jhag,  and 
the  gannet ; and  the  foreign,  are,  the  booby,  the  frigate, 
or  man  of  war  bird,  and  the  pelican. 


Phe  Cormorant 


HE  cormorant  is  nearly  as  large,  as  a goofe  ; Its  body 
being  thick  and  heavy,  it  more  nearly  refembles  tliat 
bird,  than  the  gulls.  The  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible,  is 
covered  with  a naked  yellow  fcin,  that  extends  under 
the  chin,  and  forms  a fort  of  pouch  f.  The  male  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a loofe  pendent  crefl  on  the  head  ; by  a 
white  fpot  under  the  chin;  and  by  a tuft  of  the  fame  colour, 
on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh.  The  plumage  of  the  whole 


* Pdicanus,  Lin.  Le  pelican,  frigate,  &c.  EuffoB. 
•fie  Cormaviii,  EufFon. 

^ Bri  . Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 
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body  is  black,  ornamented,  in  Certain  afpecls,  with  rich 
glofles  of  green  and  blue.  ♦ 

This  fpecies  has  been  found  by  navigators  in  almofl 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  where  its  flefh,  although  extreme- 
ly rancid,  affords  a repafl,  of  which  'the  failors  fome- 
times  gladly  partake  *.  The  moft  frequent  refidence  of 
the  cormorant,  when  on  fhore,  is  the  high  cliffs  of  thofe 
ftupenduous  rocks,  which  hang  over  the  fea,  fuch  as  the 
precipices  of  St.  Kilda.  There,  to  the  fpeclator,  at  the 
height  of  three  quarters  of  a mile  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  the  vaft  waves  that  roll  between  the  new  and  old 
world,  appear  like  the  curl  raifed  on  a lake  by  a gen- 
tle breeze.  On  thefe  tremenduous  heights,  the  roaring  of 
the  Atla7itic  is  heard  like  the  foft  murmurs  of  a brook  ; 
and  the  cormorants,  together  with  thoufands  of  water- 
fowis  that  Ikim  belo¥/s,  feem  fcarcely  fo  large  as  fwal- 
lovvs  f . 

The  cormorant  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  voracious  of  all 
birds,  owing  to  the  vaft  number  of  worms  that  fill  its 
inteftines,  and  accelerate  the  progrefs  ofdigelfion.  Spur- 
red on  by  an  infatiable  appetite,  it  dives  into  the  fea  like 
an  arrow,  and  with  fuch  well  dire£led  aim,  that  its  prey 
feldom  efcapes.  It  remains  under  the  water  fometimes 
for  a confiderable  time,  but  feldom  appears  above  its  fur- 
face,  without  a fifti  croffwife  in  its  bill.  In  order  to  fwal- 
low  the  fifli,  when  thus  caught,  it  tolles  it  up  into  the  air, 
and,  with  remarkable  agility,  feizes  it  by  the  head,  be- 
fore it  reach  the  water  % : In  that  pofition,  by  the  di- 
lating of  its  throat,  it  devours  a filh  apparently  much 
thicker  than  its  neck. 

4 A I 'O 

* Dampier’s  voyage  round  the  world,  vol.  iii.  p-  334- 

•)■  Goldfmith,  vol  vi.  p.  78. 
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In  England^  this  bird  was  formerly  domcilicated,  and 
trained  to  lifli,  for  its  owner.  When  thus  employed,  a 
ring  was  faftened  round  its  neck,  to  prevent  it  from 
fwallowing  its  prey  ; and,  as  often  as  it  caught  a fifli,  it 
was  inftrufted  to  carry  it  to  its  mafter  *.  In  China,  the 
inhabitants  ftill  avail  themfelves  of  the  fervice  of  the 
cormorants  in  filhing.  One  perfon  can  manage  a great 
number  of  them,  which  he  carries  out  hooded  upon  the 
prow  of  his  boat  into  a lake.  On  a fignal  given,  they  dif- 
perfe  over  the  lake  ; and  eacli,  according  to  his  fuccefs, 
returns  loaded  to  his  mafter,  who  receives  his  booty,  and 
again  difpatches  him  to  his  employment.  Wlien  the 
fiftierman  has  caught  what  he  judges  to  be  fufficient,  he 
calls  in  his  birds,  and  unties  their  necks  ; and  either  feeds 
them  with  a part  of  what  they  have  taken,  or  fends  them 
back  to  fifti  on  their  own  account  f . 

It  is  only  hunger  which  gives  aftivity  to  the  cormo- 
rant : For,  when  glutted  with  food,  it  is  the  moft  dull 
and  indolent  of  all  birds : It  will  then  remain,  for  five  or 
fix  hours,  without  motion,  in  a ftate  of  liftlefs  apathy. 

Similar  to  the  cormorant,  but  fmaller  in  fize,  are  the 
,/hags,  birds  alfo  univerfally  fpread  over  the  ocean.  An 
iiland  in  the  hlagellanic  Straits,  difcovered  by  Captain 
Cooke,  was  fo  crouded  with  thefe  birds,  that  he  called  it 
Shag-ijland.  There  they^live  in  perfeft  harmony  with 
thofe  amphibious  tribes,  which  nature  has  configned  to 
thefe  dreary^  tratls.  The  fca  lions  occupy  the  largeft 
part  of  the  coaft  ; the  fea- bears,  the  more  interior  parts  j 
the  fnags,  the  high  rocks  ; and  the  penguins,  the  floping 
bays.  The  BritiJIy  feamen  were  amazed  at  the  confi- 
dence and  familiarity,  with  which  thefe  animals  affociat- 
ed  together  : They  feemed  like  a flock  of  poultry  in  a 

barn-yard  J. 

• Willoughby.  f Gen.  hlft.  of  voy.  vol.  vi.  p.  3;i. 
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l!he  Felkan  *. 


The  pelican  is  by  far  the  largeft  bird  of  this  genus  ; and 
is  even  fuppofed  to  exceed,  in  hze,  the  fwan,  and  alba- 
trofs ; But  notwithftanding  its  fize,  the  pelican  fupports 
itfelf  cafily  upon  the  air,  and  darts  with  great  rapidity  up- 
on its  prey  ; being  furnilhed  with  fuch  enormous  wings, 
that,  when  thefe  are  extended,  the  breadth  of  the  bird  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  It  feeds,  like  the  cormorant,  upon 
filli,  which  it  catches  by  diving  : Like  that  bird,  too,  it  is 
iiniverfally  fpread  over  all  the  warm  latitudes,  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  continent.  In  fome  places,  however,  peli- 
cans are  more  numerous,  than  others  ; for  travellers  aflert, 
that  the  lakes  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  and  the  rivers  Nile 
and  Strymon,  when  viewed  from  the  mountains,  appear 
white,  with  the  vaft  flocks  of  thefe  biras  that  continually 
cover  their  furface  f. 

They  are  feen  iflTuIng  forth  to  the  tratls  where  the  fifli 
abound,  every  morning,  when  they  continue  rifing  up  in- 
to the  air,  and  diving  into  the  water,  by  turns,  till  they 
have  filled  the  large  bag  under  their  chin.  After  they 
have  thus  collected  a fufilcient  (lore  of  proviflon,  they  re- 
tire to  the  cliff  of  fome  neighbouring  rock,  till  it  be  di- 
gefled.  There  they  remain,  flumbering  in  a profound  a- 
pathy  ; till  roufed,  in  the  evening,  by  the  calls  of  their 
voracious  appetite,  they  again  refume  their  labours^:. 

As  in  the  other  birds  of  this  genus,  the  four  toes  of 
the  pelican  are  all  directed  forward,  and  completely  pal- 

4 A a mated  5 

•Lc  Pelican,  EufFon.  ■{■  Eelon  de  nat.  av.  pag.  153. 

1 Vide  Labat  et  Dutertre. 
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mated  ; the  legs  and  beak  are  of  a pale  red,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  bird,  The  latter  is  of  the  enor- 
mous length  of  eighteen*  inches  ; is  thick  at  the  bafe,  but 
tapers  off  towards  the  point,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
hook.  The  under  mandible  confifts  of  two  flexible  bran- 
ches, to  each  of  which  are  attached  the  fides  of  that  large 
bag,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
throat.  This  bag,  when  empty,  the  bird  has  a power 
of  contracting  into  a fmall  fize,  under  the  lower  chop  ; 
when  extended,  however,  it  is  capable  of  containing 
above  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  will  admit  a man’s  leg  f , 
This  extraordinary  pouch  confifts  of  a Ikin,  covered  with 
a ftiort  down,  fmooth  and  foft,  like  filk. 

This  bag  of  the  pelican  may  be  confidered  as  its  crop  ; 
for  it  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  that  inteftinc  in  other 
birds  : In  them,  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  ; but,  in  this 
bird,  at  the  top  of  the  gullet,  where,  having  lefs  warmth 
to  aid  digeftlon,  the  food  is  carried  to  the  young  in  a 
mere  frefli  and  found  ftate.  In  difgorging  the  food  for 
her  family,  the  mother  preffes  the  bottom  of  her  fack. 
upon  her  breaft,  and  thus  difeharges  its  contents;  hence 
the  abfurd  fable  of  her  opening  her  breaft,  and  feeding 
her  young  with  her  blood 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  torpid  and  indolent  habits  of 
thefe  birds,  but  their  gluttony;  it  is  only,  the  powerful 
ftimulation  of  hunger,  that  will  induce  them  to  change 
their  fitiiation,  or  afeend  into  the  air.  They  muft,  how- 
ever, fly  or  ftarve  ; and  when  once  they  ftir  abroad,  they 
will  devour,  at  a Angle  meal,  as  many  fifli  as  would  fa- 
tisfy  fix  men.  They  commit  prodigious  devaftation,  both 
upon  the  frefli  water  and  the  fea  ; and  will  fwailow  a fifli 

cf 
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of  elglit  pounds  weight.  So  great  is  their  voracity,  that, 
on  a failure  of  fifli,  they  will  devour  rats,  and  other  fmall 
quadrupeds  *. 

The  indolent  habits  of  the  pelican,  characterize  every 
part  of  its  economy.  After  its  evening  labours  are  over, 
as  if  fpent  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  it  retires  to  a 
tree  near  the  (here,  on  which  it  perches  all  night,  and  often 
a great  part  of  the  following  day,  in  Jifmal  folemnity, 
and  apparently  half  alleep.  The  invincible  lazinefs  of 
the  female,  allows  her  to  make  no  preparation  for  incu- 
bation, or  for  the  protection  of  her  young,  when  exclud- 
ed. She  drops  her  eggs  upon  the  bare  ground,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  fix,  without  feeining  to  have  any 
choice  in  the  place  where  they  are  laid.  Her  attach- 
ment to  the  place,  and  affection  for  her  young,  infpire 
her  with  no  courage  in  defending  her  offspring : Slie 
tamely  fits  and  fuffers  her  eggs  to  be  taken  from  under 
her  ; or,  now  and  then,  ventures  to  peck,  or  cry  out,  w'heu 
a perfon  offers  to  beat  her  away  f. 

The  young,  when  exclude^,  are  fed  with  the  fifh  that 
have  been,  for  feme  time,  macerated  in  her  bag.  They  are 
eafily  tamed  ; and,  whatever  food  be  given  them,  they  al- 
ways fiifl  commit  it  to  the  bag,  and  afterwards  fwallow  it 
as  their  leifure.  They  are  both  ufelefs  anddifagreeabledo- 
nieflics  ; for  their  gluttony  is  infatiable,  and  their  flellr 
is  fo  unfavory,  as  to  be  rejeCled  and  defpifed  by  the  fa- 
vages.  Great  numbers  are  killed,  indeed,  by  the  na- 
tives of  America^  for  the  fake  of  their  bags,  which  they 
convert  into  purfes,  and  tobacco  pouches.  When  care- 
fully prepared,  that  membrane  becomes  as  foft,  as  filk  ; 
and  is,  fometimes,  embroidered  by  the  Spanijh  ladies  for 
work  bags.  In  F-gypt^  the  failors  ufe  it,  while  flill  at- 

3 tached 
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tached  to  the  two  under  chaps,  for  holding  water,  or 
baling  their  boats*. 


l!he  Boohy\. 


Next  to  the  pelican,  the  boobies  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
remarkable  birds,  of  this  genus.  Although  fpread  along 
the  lliores  of  both  continents,  from  the  north  to  the 
fouth,  thefe  ftupid  birds  have  never  learned  to  recognife 
their  moft  formidable  enemies.  Far  from  being  intimidated 
at  the  approach  of  man,  they  allow  themfelves  to  be 
taken  on  the  rigging  of  fliips  ; and,  on  thofe  iflands 
and  coafts  which  they  frequent,  fuller  themfelves  to  be 
knocked  dovvn  with  flicks,  without  taking  flight,  or 
even  turning  alidc,  till  a whole  flock  be  mafiacred,  to  the 
laft  bird.  Such  is  the  charadler  of  thefe  birds,  . according 
to  the  united  teftimony  of  all  travellers  J : Nor  does  this 
cool  indifference,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proceed  from 
either  flrmnefs  or  courage  ; for  the  boobies,  although  of 
a large  fize,  and  armed  with  a formidable  beak,  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  means  of  attack  and  defence  ; and 
fecm  deprived  by  Nature,  of  that  inftinft  neccffary  to 
fclf-prcfervation. 

Some  have  imagined,  that,  as  all  birds  are  tame  in  un- 
frequented countries,  till  taught,  by  experience,  the  fa- 
tal effcfts  of  mifplaced  confidence  in  their  enemies,  the 
boobies  may  have  fagacity  fulflcient  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  danger  in  its  ordinary  form.  This,  howe\er,  is 
not  the  cafe  ; for,  with  the  fame  fcnfelefs  imbecillity,  tliey 

abandon 
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abandon  themfelves  to  the  depredations  of  the  [man-of- 
war  bird.  Thefe  birds  no  fooner  perceive  them,  than 
they  dive  upon  them  from  the  air  ; not  to  kill  them ; but 
with  an  intention  to  make  them  difgorge  the  lifli  they 
may  have  fwallowed  *.  The  cowardly  booby  generally 
vomits  its  prey,  on  the  lirft  attack  ; and  again  undertakes 
the  talk  of  fearching  for  new  fpoils,  which,  when  acquired, 
expofe  it  to  new  infults  from  thefe  invaders.  Sometimes 
the  booby  does  not  difeharge  its  load  upon  the  lirft  attack, 
but  utters  doleful  cries,  as  if  calling  for  help.  The  man-of- 
war  bird,  in  this  cafe,  ft.Ill  purfues,  redoubling  his  ftrokes, 
without  relaxation  or  pity,  till  the  terrified  animal  dif- 
gorge all  its  filli,  which  are  lhatched  up  by  the  vo- 
racious plunderer,  before  they  reach  the  water. 

The  booby  moft  common  in  the  Wejl  Indies,  is  of  a 
middle  lize,  between  that  of  a goofe  and  a duck.  Its 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail,  is 
about  two  feet  and  an  half : Its  bill  is  about  five  inches  j 
and  its  tail,  upwards  of  ten.  The  eyes,  and  bafe  of  the 
bill,  are  furrounded  with  a naked  yellow  Ikin.  The 
feet  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the  belly  white  j the  reft 
of  the  plumage  is  of  a brown  afti-colour  f . 

• Fouillee’s  obfervat.  pag.  loj. 

f Catelby  hift.  Car.  voli  i,  p.  87. 
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Section  XI. 


Ihe  Man-of-War  Bird*. 


X*HE  hoohies,  like  the  human  race,  afford  a melancholy 
example  of  a clafs  of  beings,  whofe  mod  inveterate  ene- 
mies are  found  among  thofe  of  their  own  kind.  The  man- 
of-war  hird^  tlie  mceffant  perfecutor  of  this  tribe,  is  him- 
felf  nearly  allied  to  it.  His  four  toes  are  completely  pal- 
mated,  like  thofe  of  the  other  birds  of  this  genus  ; and  his 
beak,  which  partakes  of  both  the  fhape  and  immoderate 
length  of  that  of  the  booby,  terminates  in  a fliarp  hooked 
point.  This  point,  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  of 
thefe  birds,  feems  a piece  detached  from  the  reft  of  the 
bill ; and,  in  both,  the  apertures  of  the  noftrils  are  fo 
fmall,  as  to  elude  obfervation  f . 

The  body  of  the  man-of-w^ar  bird,  though  no  larger 
than  that  of  a common  hen,  is  fufpended  upon  too  wings, 
that  extend  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  %.  It  is  by  means 
of  thefe  enormous  inftruments,  that  it  performs  thofe 
daring  excurfions  Into  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  where  it 
is  often  the  foie  objefl  between  the  heavens  and  the  fea, 
thatprefents  itfelfto  the  eye  of  the  wearied  failor.  It  paf- 
fes  over  immenfe  tradls  of  the  ocean,  at  one  flight  j 
and,  when  a Angle  day  is  not  fuffleient,  it  continues  its 
route  during  the  darkeft  night  j only  flopping  for  refrefli- 

ment 
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ment  in  places  where  its  food  is  abundant.  From  the 
immenfe  iize  of  its  wings,  the  man-of-war  bird  raifes  it- 
felf  into  the  clouds  ; and,  while  the  ftorm  roars  below,  it 
can  look  down  from  its  elevated  retreat,  where  it  enjoys 
a perfeft  calm,  upon  the  furious  agitation  of  the  elements 
beneath  it  *.  At  other  times,  it  fwims  with  any  eafy 
motion  through  the  tranquil  air,  in  quell  of  its  prey,  or 
hangs  motionlefs  above  the  water,  watching  an  opportu- 
nity of  darting  upon  the  devoted  animal,  which  lhall  lirft 
appear  upon  its  furface. 

Thus  equipped  for  plunder,  the  man-of-w^ar  bird  is 
one  of  the  moll  formidable  tyrants  of  the  ocean.  Like 
the  eagle  upon  land,  he  exercifes  a fort  of  dominion  over 
the  other  aquatic  tribes  ; Happily,  however,  for  their  fe- 
curity,  he  fcldom  extends  his  excurlions  beyond  the  tro- 
pics, although  he  is  found  in  the  torrid  zone,  through 
every  part  o£  the  globe.  e have  already  feen  with 
how  much  rigour  he  tyrannifes  over  the  boobies,  in 
making  them  difgorge  their  food,  after  it  is  fwallowed. 
When  in  flocks,  fometimes  their  audacity  has  prompted 
the  man-of-war  birds  to  brave  man  himfelf.  Upon  the  illand 
of  jifcenjion^  a cloud  ol  them  attacked  a crew  of  French 
failors;  and,  till  fome  of  them  were  llruck  to  the  ground, 
endeavoured  to  fnatch  the  meat  from  their  hands 

But  the  length  of  their  wings,  which  gives  thefe 
birds  fuch  rapidity  in  the  air,  i'erves  only  to  embar- 
rafs  them,  when  upon  the  ground.  When  perched, 
they  have  the  fame  difficulty  in  taking  flight,  as  . the 
booby  ; confequently  they  are  fometimes  knocked  down, 
before  they  can  make  their  efcape.  It  is,  probably,  ow- 
ing to  the  exceffive  length  of  their  wings,  that  thefe,  and 
fome  others  of  the  palmated  birds,  perch  upon  trees,  and 
VoL.  II.  4 B the 
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the  points  of  rocks,  as  from  fiich  places  they  can  moft 
eafily  launch  into  the  air.  The  man-of-war  bird  is  eafi- 
]y  diftinguifhed  at  fea,  from  the  fork  in  its  tail,  as  well 
as  from  the  length  of  the  wings.  Its  plumage  is  black 
with  a lhade  of  blue  ; but  in  the  colour  of  individuals, 
there  is  fome  variety  f. 


Gunnel  J. 


W E cannot  here  omit  mentidning  a bird,  which  fo- 
reigners dcfcribe  as  peculiar  to  the  Britannic  ifles§  ; and 
that  is,  the  gunnel^  or  John  goofe.  The  length  of  this 
bird  is  above  three  feet,  and  its  breadth  about  fix  ; the 
whole  plumage  is  of  a dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey. 
The  eyes,  which  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  full  of  viva- 
city, are  furrounded  with  a naked  fldn,  of  a fine  blue  ; 
The  bill  is  fix  inches  long,  and  furniflied  below  with  a 
kind  of  pouch  like  that  of  the  pelican,  in  w'hich  the  bird 
can  carry  half  a dozen  of  herrings,  in  the  breeding  feafon, 
to  its  mate,  or  its  young  jj. 

The  gannets  are  birds  of  paflTage,  which  make  our 
iflands  only  their  fummer  refidence.  Their  firfl  arrival 
with  us,  is  in  the  month  of  March  ; and  their  departure, 
in  Auguft  or  September,  according  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  diflurbed  in  the  bufinefs  of  nidification  ; 
thofe,  whofenells  have  not  been  plundered,  being  always 
fooneft  ready  to  depart.  The  whole  of -their  food  be- 
ing herrings,  it  is  probable  that  their  arrival  and  depart- 
ure 

• Ray.  f Edward’s  Gleanings,  p.  209. 

^ I.c  Fou  dc  BalEan,  Euffon. 

§ Euffon  and  Eriffon  call  it  the  Bafs-l'eaRy,  from  the  rock  of  that 
raaie  in  Ix:th  of  Forth.  j]  Brit.  Zoology,  vol.  il.  u.  479. 
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Tire  are  influenced  by  the  motions  of  thefe'flflies,  which 
they  are  feen  conllantly  attending  during  their  whole  cir- 
cuit round  the  Brltijh  iflands.  Hence  the  gannet  is  a 
bird  extremely  uleful  to  the  fllhermen,  in  pointing  out 
the  tracts  which  the  flioals  of  lierring  purfue.  It  mi- 
grates fouthward  in  winter,  after  a fimilar  food,  as  far  as 
the  coaft  of  Portugal,  where  it  is  feen  diving  for  pil- 
chards, in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

In  the  breeding  feafon,  the  gannets  retire  to  the  high 
rocks  of  the  fmall  uninhabited  iflands  round  the  coall. 
They  are  found  in  vafl;  numbers  upon  the  ifle  of  Ailfa, 
in  the  frith  of  Clyde  j upon  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda,  near 
the  Orhieys ; upon  the  Bafs,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edit:- 
hurgh  ; and  upon  the  Skelig  ifles,  oflT  the  coafl;,  of  Ireland. 
The  furface  of  thefe  dreary  precipices,  is  almoft;  entirely 
covered,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  with  nefts,  eggs, 
and  young  birds.  The  immenfe  numbers  of  gannets  and 
of  other  birds,  that  fly  around  thefe  rocky  ifles,  appear, 
to  a perfon  at  fome  diftance,  like  a hive  of  bees  : And, 
when  he  approaches  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  the  air  is  im- 
mediately darkened  with  the  vak  flocks  that  rife  from 
their  nefts  ; and  fo  loud  is  their  noife,  that  he  can  hard- 
ly hear  the  voice  of  a perfon  ftanding  by  him*. 

The  nefts  of  the  gannets  are  formed  generally  of  fea- 
weeds,  or  any  fubftance  found  floating  upon  the  water  f. 
The  female  lays  only  one  egg  in  the  year ; but,  if  that  be 
carried  away,  fhe  will  lay  twice,  and  even  thrice,  to  ful- 
fil the  purpofes  of  Nature.  The  young  are  of  a much 
darker  hue,  than  the  old  birds  : They  remain  in  their  nefls 
till  they  be  almoft  full  fize,  where  they  grow  immenfc- 
ly  fat.  In  that  ftate,  they  are  taken,  and  diiperfed  a- 

4 E 2 mong 
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mong  the  Inhabitants,  who  prize  their  flefli  rather  as  a 
kind  of  variety,  and  a faftiionable  difli,  than  as  agreeable 
food.  In  St.  Kilda^  however,  the  natives  view  theno  in 
a very  different  light.  There  they  conftitute  the.  princi- 
pal fupport  of  that  half  famiftied  people,  through  the  year  ; 
anri  we  are  aflured,  that  no  fewer,  than  twenty-two  thou- 
f.uid  young  birds,  are  confunied  annually,  befides  a vaft 
quantity  of  eggs  *. 

Nor  is  this  food,  indifferent  as  it  muft  prove  on  con- 
ftant  repetition,  eafily  procured  ; for  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants who  go  in  queft  of  it,  are  let  down  by  a rope 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  hang  dangling  in  the 
air,  fometimes  two  hundred  fathoms  from  the  ground. 
They  are  fometimes  in  danger,  from  the  infecure  footing 
of  thofe  who  hold  the  rope  above  ; but  more  frequently 
from  the  tumbling  down  of  loofe  flones  by  the  Twinging 
of  the  rope.  When  the  perfon  thus  fufpended,  has  beat 
down  all  the  young  birds  around,  with  his  fowling  ftaflf, 
he  is  raifed  or  lowered  to  a different  part  of  the  rock,  as 
occafion  requires  j and,  when  he  has  completely  deftroyed 
all  in  one  quarter,  he  is  removed  to  another  f . In  this 
adventurous  manner,  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
regions  provide  their  annual  flock  of  food.  Both  the  eggs 
and  fowls,  which  have  been  thus  procured  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  are  preferved  in  fmall  pyramidical  done 
buildings,  covered  with  afaes,  to  defend  them  from  molf. 
ture  I:. 

* Martin's  hift.  of  St.  Kilda.  f Jacobfon’s  hill,  of  the  Fcroc  iflands. 
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Section  XII. 


Genus  LXXXVII T:he  Tropic  Bird  *. 


\v  HILE  fome  birds  are  confined  to  the  frozen  regions' 
of  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  there  are  others  that 
conftantly  refide  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  vertical  fun.  Such  is 
the  habitation  of  the  tropic  birds,  almoft  the  only  trib^ 
of  the  feathered  race  that  never  ventures  into  the  tem- 
perate climates  ; and  whofe  appearance  at  fea,  invariably 
announces  to  mariners  their  approach  to  the  line. 

But  although  thefe  birds  give  certain  intimation  to 
feamen  of  their  entering  into  the  torrid  zone,  their  ap- 
pearance is  not  a conftant  fymptom  of  the  proximity  of 
land.  The  tropic  bird  flies  extremely  high,  and  fometimes 
removes  to  a vail  dillance  from  land.  To  accommodate 

I 

it  for  thefe  long  journies,  it  is  endowed  not  only  with  a 
long  and  rapid  flight,  but  alfo  with  the  power  of  refting 
upon  the  water  ; for  its  feet  are  largely  palmated  f , like 
thofe  of  the  cormorants,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  ha- 
bit of  alighting  upon  trees  |. 

The  tropic  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  pid- 
geon.  The  bill  is  comprefled,  and  fliarp  at  the  point,  hav- 
ing its  edges  flightly  ferrated.  The  wrings  refemble 

3 thofe 
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tliofe  of  the  fea-fwallow,  croffing  each  other  above  the 
tall.  The  whole  plumage  is  of  a beautiful  white ; but 
the  moft  flriking  charafter  of  the  genus,  is  the  two  long 
feathers  which  fpring  from  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Thefe 
feathers  appear  almoft  naked,  being  only  covered  with 
fhort  barbs,  inftead  of  webs  ; and,  although  the  reft  of 
the  tall  be  fo  fliort,  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible,  thefe 
middle  feathers  ftretch  above  two  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite^  and  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  collecft  thefe  feathers  in  the  woods,  where  the  birds 
drop  them  in  the  night  *,  to  form  plumes  and  crefts  for 
adorning  their  warriors  ; w’hile  the  Caroihes  pafs  them 
through  their  nofes,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  more 
formidable  to  their  enemies  f . 

* Cooke’s  fecond  voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  33X. 

■}•  Dutertre  hiil.  gen.  dcs  Antilles. 
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Genus  LXXXVIII.— Ajihinga  *. 


In  the  (hort  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  feather- 
ed creation,  we  have  beheld  fome  birds,  fuch  as  the  pen- 
guins, covered  with  fcales,  and  furniflied  with  fins  ; and, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  to  which  they  fo 
nearly  approach,  confined  almofl;  entirely  to  the  fea. 
In  others,  as  the  oitrich  and  caflbwary,  we  have  traced 
a ftriking  approximation  to  the  nature  and  form  of  qua- 
drupeds, in  their  hairy  covering,  their  incapacity  of  flight, 
and  in  their  ftrong  and  heavy  conformation.  The  an- 
hinga  examplifies  a third  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
figure  of  birds  : It  prefents  the  image  of  a reptile, 
mounted  on  the  body  of  a fov/1.  The  long,  flender  and 
tapering  neck,  elongated  flill  farther  by  a head  and  bill 
rounded  in  the  fame  manner,  and  terminating  like  tlie 
fnout  of  a ferpent,  is  a ftriking  picture  of  that  reptile  f . 
But  this  bird  has  a ftill  more  ftriking  refemblance  to 
that  tribe,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  darts  out  its  head 
at  the  fillies  which  it  devours,  or  at  the  paflengers  who 
approach  it. 

From  thefe  motions,  this  bird  has  been  called  the  dal- 
ter,  by  the  Eritijh  zoologifts  : We  retain,  however,  the 
name  of  anhinga,  by  which  it  is  known,  in  Guiana 
and  Brafd,  its  native  country.  The  down  upon  the  neck 
and  head,  which  is  clofe,  fliort,  and  fmooth,  like  velvet, 
contributes  to  its  flender  appearance.  The  iris  is  of  a 
golden  colour  ; the  eyes  of  a flailing  black,  and  furrounded 

with 


* Plotus  I,In.  L’anhinga,  Bufibn, 
t JMarcgravc’i  hill,  of  Biahl, 
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with  a naked  Ikin.  The  bill  is  long,  ftrait,  and  round- 
ed, like  a Ipiiidle ; and  the  neck  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  while  the  body  is  only  feven. 

The  anhinga  is  extremely  ftiy  and  diftruftful  ; and 
hence,  during  the  day,  it  continues  almt-ft  wholly  upon 
the  water,  where,  on  the  moil  diftant  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, it  will  dive  below  the  furface,  and  remain,  for  a con- 
Cderable  time,  out  of  fight  *.  In  the  evening,  the  anhingas 
retire  to  the  tallefl;  trees  of  the  forefts,  that  border  upon 
thofc  immenfe  rivers  and  marfties,  for  which  South  Ame- 
rica is  fo  remarkable.  Although  they  are  palmated, 
as  completely  as  the  cormorants  or  boobies,  all  the  four 
toes  being  connected  ; yet  they  build  upon  trees,  where 
they  are  fometimes  taken,  when  young.  Their  fiefii  is 
of  an  oily,  difagreeable  tafte  ; much  fatter  than  that  of 
the  gull,  but  equally  unfavoury  f. 

• Euffon.  f<  Maregrave. 
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